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INTRODUCTION 


The p.‘i])('rs (‘oin[)()siii<»- this hook Avorc contributed to S(‘rih)ierfi 
duriiiijr tlio years I SHI ISH.H by a ntliovs avIiosc^ Avoi k eni- 
l)odi(Ml ixu'sonal ox]X‘rieiu*e and c*loiii5 and s\on|)athetic study, and 
by artists wliose drawings w(‘r('- niad(‘ ainonu;- the life they rc'pre- 
seiit. Tli(‘y torni porJiaps tin? most important .i;rou[) of essays thus 
fai‘ printcal upon oiu' of the most vital and (what is by uo unaaiis the 
sanu^ tiling’) one of tin’s juost widtdy discussed sul)jta‘ts of tlui time. 
It is, ijnh'ed, tln^ (aaitral sul)j(a‘t of all social (pu'stions ; for all of 
th(‘si‘, uinhu’ wliatt^V(‘r nanng d(‘al with the means of- improving- the 
conditions ol life and Avith tin' r(‘li<‘f of snthn’ing’ as the netu'ssary 
forernniK'rs of all other rdorms ; and whatiAver maybe the ditli- 
culti(^s of thos(‘ <'onditions, or the amount of that snttering in rural 
taujimunitit^s or aanong- s[)(‘(*ial classes away from towns, it is only 
in tlnm'eiitK's of piApnlalion that tln\v ])res(‘nt their g’l’i'at general 
problems to the obsm’v^alion of all people alikt', and (‘omjxl an 
answer to tin' (piestion of tln'ir remedy. 

Any s('ri(^s of jiapers <m the Pool* in (li’<‘at Cities Avill have had 
many iinxh'cx'ssors — lias index'd in Kngland a Avhohs literature be- 
hind it, of whose ma,st('i’] )i(‘(*es sonn^ show tlnlr practical results to- 
day in ditiiirmit individual diri'ctions, and some haAX^ Ixx-onn', so to 
S[x'ak, tini lit(U*ary ('lassies of tln'ir subject. Tin’: famous senies in 
the Jjondon JfDnu/Kj (Jft ro/in fe in 184S, on “ London Labor and th(3 
London Poor” (jierhaps tln‘ lirst to attra('t Avid(^ att()ntion), the 
“Parson Fjot ” ])a])ers of (Uiarh's Kingsh;y, th(‘ publications of the 
group of men of Avhom h^r(Mh‘j*ick 3Iauri(‘e Avas tin' (centre, and a 
long succession down to the “ Ihttc'r Cry of Outcast London ” in our 
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own clays, are of the former class ; ii^^ssages in Carlyle, Alton 
Locke/’ and of late years Besant’s “ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,” are in the latter. All of them dealt with the suffering and 
the problems of a single city ; and all but the last named in each 
list dealt, with conditions altogether different from the present. 
Each was an appeal to an unawakened audience, and each had a 
condition complicated by centuries to show in colors that could not 
be too dark, without any remedial exi^eriments to discuss — for none 
worth the name had been tried ; and without any comparisons of its 
facts witJi others — for none had been made. 

The conditions are cpiit^ diffei*eiit now. Awakening is not 
needed. Every thinking man has thoughts upon this matter. And 
along with this realization has come practical experiment, in many 
places and on an immense scuih?, toward a solution. Americans 
especially are to be congratulated on the fact that they receive the 
question, at the moment when the conditions of their large cities 
begin to make it vital to them, with mucli of the light of older ex- 
perience upon it, and (even with the peculiar difficulties with which 
unrestricted immigration compli(5at(‘s it) in by no means its most 
hopeless form. It is at our doors ; but not in a shape, if we recog- 
nize fully its difficulties and take hold of it in earnest, wliere we 
may not hope to prevent its dominating us in any sense. We have 

MulbeiTy Street tenements and ‘‘ Hell’s Kitchens,” sporadic and the 
»■ 

growth of a g(i aeration or two; it is largely our own affair whether 
we shall some time have Tom-All-Alones as a permanent institu- 
tion, or the century-old sediment of Whitechapel. 

What w(i need to know is what is doing, here and elsewhere, in 
the general and efficient activity that has been the growth of the 
last few years ; and especially, what are the facts with which our 
own eff(;i’ts are to deal, and how facts elsewhere compare with 
them. It is believed that the present volume tells this with a new 
vividness and force the vividness derived from actual experience 
among and keen sympathy with the poor, and the force from a 
strong conviction of the fitness of this moment for intelligent and 
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vigorous effort. The contributors of the articles — varying in 
literary experience frona Mr. Besant to those who here wrote for 
the first time ijublicly upon the subject — have had that qualifica- 
tion and conviction in common. 

If a word need be said as to the illustration of the book, it 
may best be an assurance of its accuracy, sincje its other qualities, 
it is hoped, may bo inade to be their own commendation. The art- 
ists who co-operated in the series of papers made their studies in 
the x^laces and among the life described, by sketches and by draw- 
ings after photographs made under their own supervision or the 
author’s. 
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THE SOCIAL AWAKENING IN LONDON 

By EGBERT A. WOODS, 

HEAD OF’ ANDOVEIl HfJCSE, BOSTON, ANI> SOMETIME JIEMIDFINT AT TOYNBEE HALL 

Tiik Kasi’ End- Tuk (Ikowtii ok Kno\vli:ihjk ok tiik Pooi: ('iiijik fi Woinc— - 
Tm: SALVATfox 7 \kmv'— (!i(akitv Oiulvnizatioxs— T ill’: Soi’IAL Movement 
AT TIIK Uni V KliSITTKS -EdWAHI) Dkmsox — AUNOLI) Toynukio — SaML'KL a, 
II A Iix KTT— '!'( )VMiKI0 II A LL —OXKOKl) 1 loUSK— TlIM Um V KUSITY Sk rTLKMENTS 
— Thk I^koi'lk’h Pat^ack — T m«: Kyiu.k Socikty — So( ialistk’ Ogoamzatiox 
— John Burns 'Tiik New Trade-Unionism — 'Piie Fabian Society — 'I’iie 
London (io\ ernm Ciiari.es Booth. 

ri^HEPiE is II pliu'o ill Tjondoii — us Loiulciiliull Stivot, coming* 
I pust tlic site of tlio East Iiuliu House, runs into Alilgute — 
. Av]i(;r(‘. in a few steps one jiarts company with the docreasing* 

nunibcr of nun*chaiits and clerks, and is swept into the strange cur- 
rent of East-End humanity. One feeds a sudden chill, as Avhen 
passing' out of a warm breeze into anotli(U‘ with a touch of coming 
Avi liter in it. Aldgate is still, almost as distinctly as when the wall 
stood, the limit in that direction of the old City of London ; Avliilo 
the movement of life from the East End turns sharply to the north 
there, going up through Houudsditch, the region of old clothes, 
trafficked in through brokers and exchanges after the nianiun* of 
oth(‘r lines of commerce. 

From this point several miles eastward, from the water several 
miles northward* live a million people, whose existence is very 
largely taken up with a close struggle against poverty. A hundred 
thousand East Londoners rise each morning with little or no assur- 
ance as to where their daily bread may come from. Another g-reat 
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Auctioning Fish in the " Bitter Cry” District of London, 


ro<2fion, equal in size aial ]a)|)ulation to tlio East End, and on a par 
Avitli it as to so(dal eonditions, stretelu's off to the south from the 
river lliames^. So mueli of Jjondon may fairly })e said to be given 
over to ))overty. But this is not to say that poverty is al)seiit else- 
where. it is jiever far away in London. The Seven Dials, like the 
Five Points in Nt'wYork, has lost its old identity; ])ut such regions 
as Drury Lane still remain, and St. Luke’s, and even the quarter 
which stands in contrast to the nation’s histori*c glory at West- 
minster. 

But the East End will still continue to bo thought of in a special 
as the nether London. It has a clearly marked life of its own. 
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Soutli-Lonclon life is characterized by a x^idhetic monotony. East 
London has its ^^loorn lit \ii:> by many xdctnresque features. A walk 
down the broad Hig^h Street on a Sjiturday evening, among the 
d(x?kers, with their slouched caps and flannel neckcloths, the factory 
girls in their x^biwixgo hired by the week, and the many curious 
tyi^es of jxMople — gazing into the glaring sliox^ windows ; ins])ecting 
and variously testing the wares of the booths set u]i by the road- 
side, which have gone far on the way of all earthly treasures, moth- 
eaten, rusted, if not indeed stohm ; listening to the noisy fakirs; or 
joining in the sports of the improviscMl fair — gives one a strong 
sense of the romantic side of existence in the East End. 

It is this quality, in addition to the extremity of its need, that 
has done so much toward making East London, for the world at 
larg(‘-, th(i classic ground of x>ov(‘rty. The new efforts for the eleva- 
tion of East Londoners, of whi(di nearly everyone has by this time 
heard the rumor, are contirming the claim to an undesirable i^re- 
eminence. Toynbee Hall and tln^ People’s Palace are now entered 
in Ihuideker, and one wonders whether the majority of their visit- 
ors are not made up from the one hundred and lifty thousand 
Americans who in the early Aveeks of summer poxuilatc the great 
hotels and the lodging-houses of Bloomslmry. It is a good thing 
if it is so. In America they are kept from a full symi)athy Avith 
their x^ooixu* brethren not only by the barriiu* of diff(U*ent social 
position, but by the more imi)assable barrier of alien race. In 
London the faces of the xx)or have tluj familiar Anglo-Saxon linea- 
ments. One of the unsuspected reasons for that home feeling Avliich 
all intelligent x\mericans experience in London is that there they 
are able to see themselves in tatters. It is this fact esx^ecially Avhich 
causes the average American to return from even a carriage ride 
in the East End Avith some iieAV care for tln^ men and Avomen avIio 
have to x^ass their lives in a great cit^^’s closely croAvded quarters. 

The little tract, “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” Avfiich in 
1883 precipitated the agitation as to the condition of the poor, took 
its facts very largely from South London, from a region where the 
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London Goiigrogational Union has one of its outposts. Collier’s 
Kents, as it is called, seems like an eddy in the vast euiTent of Lon- 
don life. It has drawn in those who could hardly float with the tide. 
It is at a distance from any main avenue of travel. Lon^* Lane is 
its thoroughfare and avenue of trade in stale provisions; and its side 



Rev. Sai A. Barm?ft, Vicar of St. Jude's Whitechapel, and Wardoi 
of T()yribee Hjil. 


o])enin^s are noisome 
alleys and dark, wind- 
ing ])assage-ways. A 
nii^ht jouriK'y through 
(k)lli('rs Kc'nts, under 
the <>‘uidanc(i of a mis- 
s ion ary, ‘^'ives one 
enoiii^li to see to assure 
liini tluit the })ieture of 
existence given in the 
tract is in no way ovttr- 
drawn. One also has 
the h'eling that Eng- 
lish i)eoph', iit tJieir 
concern brought on by 
th(i knowledge of such 
a state of things, have 
not (istimated too grtait- 
ly the shame of it, and, > 
in the higlier sense, its 
tlanger. 

The social awaken- 


ing began in aji agitation. All classes were moved by it. The 
state of the London poor was felt to be to English civilization 
something like an im])utation of failure. It touched liritish pride, 
and, by the veiy greatness of the difliculty, stirred that wonder- 
ful reserve energy which distinguishes the British race. Each 
of the various elem(*nts in the life of London felt the summons. 
And so the social awakening has many phases. It includes one 
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of the most significant labor movements in the whole history of 
labor since the Eg‘yi)tians lost their Israelitish slaves. There is a 
social inovenK^nt from the universities ; then? is a social movement 
in art; a strong social movemejit in politics; and a social mov(!- 
ment, having much of the inipuls(‘ of original Christianity, in the 
Church. These 
all, according tp 
English nature, 
go their several 
ways. They know 
little about (?acli 
other. They do 
not hold joint (con- 
ventions, nor or- 
ganize bulky fed- 
erations — each 
sacrificing mucli 
of wlmt makes it 
worth while, in or 
der to unite with 
the r(‘st. Each is 
rather inclined to 
minimize the in- 
hueiice of the oth- 
ers. And yet they 
are having a united influence wliich is bound in a larg(? degree to 
make over the life of London, making it in*olific in resources for 
the educational and moral advancement of the people, and for com- 
prehensive economic and ]7olitical administration. 

The East End of London as a field for work among the ])oor was 
in undisputed possession of the Church, at least from the time of the 
Eraiiciscans, who had a mission station just inside the wall, down 
to the present generati(m. Tf its work has but slightly met the 
problem of London poverty, it has at least held its ground until in 
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these last days there has begun to be a feeling that othef* elements 
in society also owe a debt to the two great cities of the poor which 
are included within the limits of the metropolis. The Church, in 
all its branches, is meanwhile learning to magnify its office to the 
people. It finds that those whose life is almost filled with the 
struggle for physical existence, who know as yet hardly anything 
about the human side of life, are in no way the fit qjpjects of a merely 
religious ministry. They must be sought where they are. They 
must be helped toward a healthier and happier state of being, be- 
fore they can be sensitive to appeals to the finer nature. ’ And so 
churches in the poorer parts of Tjoiidon are fast coming to fill the 
highly Christian use of centres for every influence toward the better 
life. So far as he has light and power, a clergyman in East or 
South London is, in a very deep sense, eyes to the blind and feet to 
the impotent. In another point of view, he often shows mucli of 
that new kind of statesmansliip which aims to organize a body of 
people, larger or srnalhu', for the enjoyment of all that anywhere 
makes life more fully worth the living. 

Tin' churches of the Establishment in London enter upon their 
social work with the doulflo advantage of the parish system, by which 
ea(^h cliunfli lias a definite r(‘S[>onsibility for a certain district / and 
of the long h’adition which makes it natural for a church to have a 
number of woi*kers witli a variety of occu])ation. But otherwise 
they are not more forward than tlni Nonconformist chapels and mis- 
sion societies, in entering u|ion the new duties which new occasions 
havf^ brought. 

Evt'ry where the work of cliarity — wliieh has always been a con- 
spicuous ]iart of tlie activity of Cliristian churches — is being done 
with increasing wisdom and (ffiectiveness. Tlni sick among the 
poor are ministered to by n^gular visitors, and in many cases by 
trained nurses assigiuul to special districts. Social clubs for men, 
for women, and for young people relieve the hardness and mo- 
notony of existence from day to day, and counteract the fascination 
of evil. Some churches invite trade-unions to meet in their parish 
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rooms, and thus savt^ tlioiii frojii ac*(*<^ptiii<*' the lios[)itality of tlio 
pnblie-liouso. The matter of recreation is beiii^ taken up in a way 
that our Puritan churclies in America can as yet but dimly appre- 
ciate. Of two very ritualistic churclies, one has occasional dancin.i:»’ 
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in its ptirisli liouse, which seoins none the h^ss eiijoynblo on account 
oi* the younii: (‘assockc^l asc(‘tics who stand solemnly by.; and the 
otluir, in a criminal (quarter, has a lar^o boys’ club, with new ap- 
plicants constantly bei^gin^* to bo admitted, whose main feature is 
jirlze sparrin^j;* contests. At St. Jude’s Churcli, in Whitechapel, oi’ 
which the liev. Samuel A. Ihirnett, founder of Toynbee Hall, is the 
vicar, there is evcny year a picture exhibition lasting** for thre(‘ 
weeks, including Sundays, wliicli was visitcal the last time by sev- 
enty thousand people. This same church has a unique musical 
service called “The AVorship lleur,” on Sunday evening-, at which 
the seats are nearly all taken by an audiences including even some 
of tliose hapless castaways of humanity, such as are seldom seen in 
church, even in East rjondon. From this kind of service, and the 
frequent organ recitals, and oratorios given in churches, to tln^ 
brass-band concert which forms part of the exercises at the Kev. 
Hugh Price Hughe’s great Wi^sleyan AVest- London Mission, and 
even to the timbrels of the Salvation lasses, music is found to l)e 
one of the essential means of grace. 

It goes almost without saying that tln^ churches in London are 
still far from meeting the critical facts of life under the extrenu'S of 
poverty and degradation. The Salvation Army, with all its gro- 
tesqueness, stands for a sympathetic and thorough-going attemi)t to 
meet these facts, before whi(*h the churclu^s are standing ])owerloss. 
The Army acknowledges the failure of mertdy evangelistic imdh- 
ods. And now first for London, afterward wherever its soldiers go, 
the enthusiasm ot this unique and wonderful organization is to run 
in the channels of so(nal a(;tivity. Ever since 1884 the slum sisters 
have been freely going in and out like sweet angels among the 
haunts oi tln^ lost. For as h^ng* a time, the prison-gate brigades 
have be(‘n setting dischargnal convicts on the way to manhood 
again. Ihit tin large s(^heme of the book “ In Darkest England,” 
of which an encouraging yearly report has just been published, is 
intended to be a comprehensive mission of helpfulness to all the 
elements of people in the lower social g-rades. 
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The food and shelter depots, which have displaced the meetin.er 
halls in several instances, take care of those who are without other 
resort, at a charge of fourpence for supper, lod^in^?*, and breakfast. 
Thence the men are introduced into the Army’s factories and work- 
shoi)s, where they are put to wood chopping-, mat-making*, carpeii- 



Gencial Booth, Commander-in-Chi<if of the Salvation Aimy. 
(From a v>hotogru|di by Elliott A Fry, Loudon.) 


terino*, and other industries. The women are einployt'd at sewin^j: 
and laundry-work, and in, the match factory. There are homes spe- 
cially provided for the wards of the slum corps and of tlu) prison- 
gate bi'ig’ades, where they are given work suitable to tlnur skill 
and strength. The general city colony has already found its outlet, 
in a large rural community, which is to be a training place for farm 
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work and shop work ; for the dilierent tasks wliieh the living of life 
imposes, and for some of the consolations which it affords. Aside 
from the united force which the discipline of the Army gives it for 
undertaking sucli a movement, its followers, more than any other 
type of person in these days, are moved by a passion for the out- 
cast and distressed. In tlio |)resence of so rare a feeling' of human- 
ity, the technical objections that have been urgeil against the 
scheme have seemed rather emi)ty. One cannot but believe that 
there is a suggestion in this scheme of other l)etter schemes which 
shall lead us toward that devoutly to be wished consummation, the 
abolition of poverty, of which, even so judicious an authority as 
Professor Marshall bids us not to despair. 

The effort to reduce to the scml)]ance of a system the almost in- 
finitely various and numerous (jliarities of London has been con- 
tinued through the past twenty years with rc'ally encouraging 
success. Every district in the metropolis has, in addition to its 
public relieving office, a head-qnaitcns for the administration of 
voluntary (diarity. The district se(;retaries arc.* coming to bo per- 
sons of special skill and training. Each local committee is com- 
posed of representatives of the charitable ageiici(‘S at work in its 
district. In the East End the members of committees are largely 
men and women Avho live in other parts of the imdropolis, but take 
u|) a sort of xiartial citizenship in one or anotlier poor district. The 
influence of charity organization i7i baiiisliing b(‘ggary and what- 
ever would (jontirm the i)oor in ])au|)(u-ism has been very marked. 
It is almost a part of popular ethics now in London to refrain from 
giving without due investigation. And many have arriv(;d at the 
higher stage? where they can see the importance and the human in- 
terest of learning for themselves how the j)o()r live, and of Indping 
them as their deepest needs require. 

Charity organization is taking a wider scope as it progresses. 
It is making its framework available for those better forms of charity 
•which have to do with prevention. It has given a clue to various 
associations for befriending children and young people. Among 
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these is the Country Holiday Fund, which, every summer, sends 
twenty thousand slum children singing through the underground 
tunnels on their way to the sunny fields. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society also lends facilities to a most useful society which is 
taking in charge tlie question of the sanitary conditions of ten- 
ement-houses. Indeed, the newer ttmdeiicies of organized charit^^ 
l)egin to impart to this kind of Avork a kind of attraction such as 
one has ]iot ])een able to fetd before. The leaders are now going 
forward in the attenqit to make each district committee include re])- 
reseiitatives of agency Avorking in any way for the bett(‘ring 

of tlie local (‘oniniunity ('Inmdies, schools, |)arish officials, ndief 
societies, workiiig-nnni’s |H'oAid(nit organizations, trade-uniojis, co 
o|)erative stores. With the combination of thc‘se force's the aim is 
to Intve each committee take in hand the whole social situation in 
its own district, (uideavoring to Ining the peo])le to a true under- 
standing of this situation, and to a Avillingness each to do his share 
toward making existence in that district Avholesomo aiid enjoyable. 

With this compr('li(.‘Usive syst('ni, centred in one metropolitan 
council, it beconu^s possible for the Charity Organization Society 
to wield a considerable influence U[)ou matters that ailcct the con- 
ditions of life in London. Tlnn'o is only one regret about it all. It 
is that tliti methods of the Society lack, to a dt^gree, the element of 
sympathy. So much of its Avork has all along Inul to do Avith curb- 
ing- harmful sentimcjit, that it is likely to Ixi suspicious of senti- 
ment in any form. A man holding a high ])osition in the Soedety, 
Avho acknowledged the difficulty, is responsible for the statement — 
Avhich I hope it may not seem unchWalrous to repeat — that the 
Avomen membtu’s of the committee's Avere oftener unsympathetic 
with their “cases” than the men. The exjdanation of tliis anomaly 
seems to bo that Avhen the finer feelings ai’o put under restraint, as 
must be in the administration of charity, Avomen come more com- 
pletely than men under the letter of rigid precepts. 

The special signs of the social awakening among the more fa- 
vored classes are to be found not so much in the development of 
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previously existing a^eneies as in the making of new experiments. 
These at first are necessarily on a small scale, and affect only their 
own particular localities. But alrcaidy tln^ success of some of these 
experiments lias su^^ested that it is practical )h^ to rejix'at them in 
the different working’-fflass districts of the nudropolis. As a result, 
there are now takin,s: their place in the life of London new kinds of 
profession, mnv forms of institution, new lines of education, new 
phases of literature. How much it means for the future that the 
idea of social duty and an in4;orest in social activity are beginning’ 
so largely to give character to thought and work at tlie universities ! 

, The social movement originating at the universities has had a 
quality of the moral picturesque from which neither cynicism nor 
fashionable cultivation has been able to^ake away the charm. The 
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appeal to the imagination which it has made has exercised a most 
potent influence in removing* the impression that work among the 
poor was dulness and weariness, and that utterly. The power to 
make social service truly interesting, one might almost say, has been 
the determining factor in the present great changes that are going 
on in England. Tt was this ])ower that constituted the great dis- 
tinction of John Iluskin. Every department of social activity in 
England has been stirred by his message. The men who founded 
tlie first university settlement are in a special sense his fol- 
lowers. 

But the settlements stand for certain principles that are quite 
out of the scope of the ei’iticism that is always waged against the 
sentimental side of such a movement. They stand distinctly for the 
fact, not before accc])tod, but now growing more and more clear, 
that social work demands the close, continued care of men and 
women of the best gifts and training. They show that if society 
would start afresh tlie glow of life in its far-out members, it must 
bring there the same fulness and variety of resource that is needed 
to keep life glowdng at the centre. They are also the beginning of 
a better understanding of the truth which is confessed, but not be- 
lieved, that where one member suflers all the members suffer wdth 
it. fn a just view of tlu? case, the massing together of the w^ell-to- 
do over against the iioor, neither group knowing how the other lives, 
involves as great evil to the one side as to the other. 

In 1867 Edward Denison, a young Oxford man, born to that 
inclination tow^ard public duty wdiich characterizes the high-class 
Englishman, conceived the purpose of endeavoring to meet some of 
the iiroblerns of ]ioverty by taking up his abode in the midst of the 
poor. He went into the parish where John llich^rd Green, as vicar, 
was heroically at woi*k. Denison died in a few years, and in 1875 
Arnold Toynbee, a young tutor at Oxford, first took up his residence 
in Whitechapel during the long vacation. Several summers were % 
spent in visiting as a friend among the people and joining with 
working-men in the management of their clubs. But failing health 
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compelled him to relinquish his social work, and in 1888 he, too, 
came to an early death. 

It was just when Toynbee’s friends at Oxford were planning*, in 
devotion to his memory, to take up soim^ of the work which he had 
left unfinished, that the feeling of anxiety caused by ‘‘The Bitter 
(hy ” was at its height in London. And Mr. Barnett, who had been 
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working for ten yt'ars in Wliiteehapel, eani(‘ to Oxford and met this 
litth^ circle in a college room. He told them that it would be of lit- 
tle use mcwcly to secure a room in Bast London Avhere University 
Exttmsioii lectures might be given, as they wert' thinking of doing. 
He said that every message to the poor would l)e vain if it did not 
come expressed in the life of brother men. With this, he proposed 
his plan for a settlement of iiiiiversity men, wliere a gi^up should 
reside together, and make their home a living centre of all elevating 
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influences. There was that touch of inspiration about the plan 
which is able to bring into form and substance a somewhat vague 
aild transcendental idea. A small settlement was at oii(;e begun in 
temporary quarters. The co-operation of Cambridge was soon se- 
cured. In a little more than a year a suitable building was com- 
pleted, and the work of Toynbee Hall began. 



Toynbee Hall is essentially a transplant of university life in 
Whitechax^el. TJie quadrangle, the gables, the diamond-paned win- 
dows, the large general rooms, especially the dining-rooui Avith its 
brilliant frieze of college shi(dds, all make the place seem not so 
distant from the dreamy Avalks by the Isis or the Cam. But these 
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things are not so much for the sake of the university men as of their 
neighbors, that they may breathe a little of the charmed atmos- 
phere. For this purpose Toynbee Hall becomes a hospitable home. 
All that it includes of earnestness, learning, skill, and whatever 
may rise out of a spirit of friendliness, is meant to be put at the 
service of the people of the East End. Everyone that is in any 
way in relation with what goes on at the Hall is now aiid then the 
guest of the residents at some informal gathering. Particular pro- 
vision is even made that the residents may ask their new-made 
friends to break bread with them. 

The fifteen or twenty men constantly at the Hall, together with 
a considerable body of associate workers, by the skilled direction 
of Mr. Barnett, have been able to accomplish some valuable results 
for the improvement of po]iti(*s and social life in Whitechapel. 
There is a public library in Whitechapel to-day— beside the Toyn- 
bee Hall library — voted for by tlie local constituemjy as a I’esult of 
political canvassing from Toynbee Hall. The great improvement in 
facilities for housing the people, in the administi’ation of (fharity, 
and in the respec.t for law and ordin* shows striking results of the 
work of the warden and residents. As for the increase of the 
healthful pleasures of life which has been brought about in that 
joyless region, it is alone enough to justify the faith of the found- 
ers. The lines for a people’s university are being broadly and 
soundly laid. A long list of courses of study is carried through, to 
the advantage of tliirteen hundred studeiits, male and female. The 
facilities for study are gradually being improved, and there are 
now two liouses adjac(mt to Toyiibee Hall where forty young men, 
members of the classes, live a kind of college life. In addition to 
all the classes, each w eek during th(i wdnter there is a concert, two 
popular lectures, and a smoking conference. At the smoking con- 
ference specimens appear of jiearly every sort of EastTjondoner — 
all brought together by that general instinct for debate, which is 
only a turn of the old unconquerable spirit of the Briton. 

- The second settlement — the Oxford House in Bethnal Green — 
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took a more distinctly rolig-ious basis. In addition to carrying on 
many efforts similar to tliose at Toynbee Hall, the Oxford House men 
enter actively into the work of the neighboring- churches, i)reach 
out-of-doors, and have Sunday services and addresses in their own 



hall. The University ('lub, whicli is carried on uiidei- its auspices, 
is the most successful working-men's club of its kind in London. It 
has about fifteen hundred members, and includcis a great variety of 
features. It is kept from being lost in its extenvsiveness by having 
the constant support and direction of Mr. P. R. Buchanan, a City 
merchant, who lives in Bethnaf Green with his family for the sake 
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of onterin<2r into an intimate, helpful relation with workirif** people. 
The elnb buildiii*? has thus far been the head-quarters of the larger 
activities of the Oxford House, and the residents have occtipied a 
dis\is(‘d parish-school Imildin.^*, But they ex|)ect by niidsunimer to 
enter the new Oxford House, which will l)o well suited to all the 
needs of the stdtlenient. 

In various parts of London there are coHefifti missions, some of 
whicli were carried on before the university settlements were estab- 
lished. Altog-ether they number m^re than twenty. In most cases 
a mission is merely kept going by funds from the college or pre- 
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paratory school for which it is namocl, the missioner being* a gradu- 
ate; but now the misifions are more and more coming to have 
groups of residents. For the rest of the settlements, there are : 
the Women’s University Settlement in Southwark, which has sug- 
gested the Mayfield House in Bethnal (Treen, St. Jude’s House in 
Whitechapel, and a new women’s settlement in Canning Town ; the 
Mansfield House, begun by Oxford Congregationalists in Canning 
Town, and Browning Hall, begun by (Cambridge Congregationalists 
in Walworth; a Wesleyan settlement in Bermondsey; and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s University Hall, at a little distance from the 
British Museum. Some educated young Jews have recently pro- 
2)osed taking quarters in the midst of their brethren of liag Fair and 
Petticoat Lane. And no man can see where the end will be. 

The novel philanthroi^y which has attracted the greatest atten- 
tion is that of the Peoi)lo’s Palace, which is the result, in tlie first 
instance, of the turn given by Mr. Walter Besant’s “ AiPSoiis and 
( 'onditions of Men ” to a bequest that had already been made for 
establishing an institute for working peo2)le in East Jjondon. The 
Peo])le’s Palace is essentially an institution. At Toynbee Hall they 
resent the term. Tlu^ People’s Palace is now not much difib rent 
from a great technical school, where boys and girls may receive in- 
struction in nearly all liiujs of art and skill. It has ami)le facilities 
for recreation — a gymnasium and swimming-bath, one of the most 
beautiful halls in London for concerts and other entertainments, a 
large winter garden, and a well-supplied library and reading-room. 
JThe People’s Palace, under the care of Sir Edmund Currie, was (*on- 
ducted so that it seemed to be filling out the dream with which it 
began. But too mindi was attempted at once. It became involved 
in financial difficulties, and necessity constrained its managers to 
seek the 2)owerful aid of the Dra]>crs’ Company, one of the old City 
guilds which exercise a imrfunctory charity as a tribute for being 
permitted to continue a rather luxurious existence. The manage- 
ment of the Palace is now directed from the office of the Drapers’ 
Company, and shows that laci: of ap 23 reciative sense which one 
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might expect under the circumstances. The circulars have Dra- 
pers’ Company's Institute” in largo letters, and “The People’s 
Palace ” in small. 

Yet one ought not to make too much of the partial failure of this 
noble scheme. The People’s Palace, as it is, brings a great enlarge- 
ment to life in tlie East End. And there is still sufficient reason for 
believing that the idea, as it was at lirst hold, is a practicable one> 
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It is indeed (hitermined upon that tin*, plan shall be undertaken in 
London on a very extensiv<5 scale. I’he liegent StrtJct Polytechnic, 
through the generosity and devotion of Mr. Quintin Hogg, has 
achieved a setthal success at the points where the People’s Palace 
has, up to the present, failed. And tlnu-e is now in ha|i|||^ plan by 
which a part of the vast accuipulated resources of tlie old City 
parishes is to be given for the purpose of establishing a pol^l^technic 
in every considerable district of the metropolis, putting each one^ 
to a large extent, und(;r the responsible control of people living in 
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the district, br in some way connected with its interests. It is not 
too much to hope that, f radiially, through failures and successes, all 
the more gloomy regions of London shall be lit up with veritable 
Palaces of Delight. 



Tho Library oi the People's Palace (Ftorrr a photograph.) 

♦ 

The university settlements iind the polytechnics in their work 
draw deeply upon the resthctic impulse for ways of cheering and 
elevating the poor. But quite apart from them is the Unique move- 
ment which begins distinctly from the artist’s point of view. Bus- 
kin is its prophet. It has two quite different, though not mutually 
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exclusive, phases. On the one liand is the effort, which has a strong- 
element behind it in the artistic circles o4 London, toward social 
reconstruction as a necessity if the mass of the people are ever to 
be saved from the degradation that comes from surroundings of 
wretchedness. Among its 8U[)portors are William Morris, revolu- 
tionary socialist ; Walter Crane, moderate socialist ; and Burne- 
Jones, socialistic radical. On the other hand i« the simpler and 
more immediate i:>rogrammo for ‘‘bringing beauty home to the 
people.^’ The Kyrle Society makes this its special object. The 
members of the Society busy themselves with adorning working- 
men’s clubs, girls’ homes, and mission halls. Some beautiful mu- 
ral paintings have recently been executed in such x)laces. There is 
a musical section which gives concerts and oratorios in working- 
class districts; a branch for the distribution of good literature; a 
branch which works actively for securing and beautifying xniblic 
parks and oi^en spaces, and seeing that they are managed for the 
enjoyment of the i)eoi)le. The Kyrle Society is under the special 
direction of Miss Octavia Hill, who has carried on such a courage- 
ous warfare against the evils of London poverty for almost a gener- 
ation. It includes in its membership many leading artists and 
patrons of art. 

By far the most stirring social developments in London, during 
the last five years, havi^ been in connection with strikes and social- 
istic agitation among tlio working-men. There is an intenseness 
and reality about these facts there, oven to the minds of people in 
the upper classc's, Asliidi can lie but dimly understood by tliose not. 
living in the scene. In London, monj than in any other great city 
in the world at tlie present moment, the near interests of the major- 
ity of the x^eoph^ ar(» slowly rising into a solitary x>rominence. And 
the main tide of the influenc(‘. toward democracy comes not by the 
way of charity of any kind, but directly out of the working class it- 
self. Close alongside tlui working-class movement, and oftc^Q min- 
gling with it, is the incx’easing tendency among men and women, not 
of the labor ranks, who, with different social creeds, are committing 
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themselves definitely to the cause of the fourth estate in its demand 
for justice. Many of these persons have tliemselves felt the bitter- 
ness of poverty ; others have been moved by a more distant sym- 
pathy. But it is certain that the radical social attitude of a large 
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body of educated men and women in London comes not merely 
from what others have suffered. They ])elong to wliat is called the 
‘Miterary })roletariat.” With the ever greater crowding of the x)ro- 
fessions in tlie metropolis, especially as women are increasingly 
entering into the competition of one form or anotlier of intellectual 
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work, there is a constantly growing number of persons of trained 
mind and delicate sensibilities who find themselves hard pressed in 
the struggle. Even after success in it, the keen remembrance of its 
pangs lingers. Events have already shown in London, and are 
bound to show still more clearly, the profound significance of this 
personal sense of social wrong w liich is creeping in among those 
who have the power that knowledge, skill, and infiuence give them 
to attack what they find to be fadse in social conditions. 6 2>57 • 

London has been behindhand in the matter of movements of im- 
portance among the artisans. It is among the strong, self-reliant 
North-country men that the old trade-unions and the co-operative 
stores have made their groat attainments. The wn)rking-men of 
London are of a less sturdy race, though that is in part because the 
industries of tlie metropolis call for skilled labor in a smaller’ pro- 
l)ortion than do those of the northern towns. In general, the 
northern towns have the fa(;tories ; London, the w arehouses and 
the docks. 

In 1886, under the hiad of the Socialists, who were then more 
violent and less pow'erful than th(\y now^ are, the agitations of the 
unemployed began. The unem})loyed ]*e [) resen t |^ie two or three 
most helpless grades of i>overty. Some of them belong to th() idle 
and vicious, but a large proportion of them are w illing to w ork ac- 
cording to their i)o\V('r. At any rate, it appeared clearly enough 
that they represent a se7*ious problem. Trafalgar Scpiare, at one of 
the main centres of traffic, was made a forum for the expression of 
their deniaiid for the jueaiis <»f subsistence. These meetings took 
so threatening a turn that st'veral efforts w ere made by the 2 )olice 
to dis 2 )erse them. Tliey continued inti'rniittently during three 
years. In ^addition to the Trafalgar Scpian^ demonstrations, there 
w^ere jairades to district poor-houses ; church parades in which 
Lazarus came to the ]7ortal that Dives, going- in to worshi]), might 
se^c him ; and even some riotous marches in which the windows of 
clubs in Pall Mall and of sho 2 )s in Piccadilly were made havoc of 
By the summer of 1889 these agitations had died away. But the 
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The ^een's Hall in the People's Palace (From a photograph ) 


temporary lull merely gave time for shifting the scene of action to 
the principal seat of the difficulty at the docks. 

The long miles of docks down along tlie north bank of the river, 
beginning at the Tower, wliich are so great a source of England’s 
wealth, contribute to East London life little more than a grAdging 
I)artial support to the vast body of (aisuals and lia,ng(U’s-on whom 
they bring there. They are the last miserable ho])e of the unfortu- 
nate and shiftless of every calling. A (;ertain number of men are 
regularly employed. After that, however, it is open to every man 
to come with the rest in tlie morning, and join with them at the 
dock-gates in fighting like wild beasts to see which ones of the nuni- 
ber shall get in to secure a day’s work — every man’s hand against 
his brother, witli bread and starvation for a wager. The dock- 
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owners had been taking advantage of this situation by paying a 
miserable pittance bj^ the lionr, sometimes even dismissing men in 
the middle of the day, so as to got the full use of men’s fresh force. 

Things became so unendurable that some of the stronger spirits 
among the dockers decided to ask John Burns, who is a skilled me- 
chanic, to come and see if tliere was not some helj) for them. Burns 
had just been leading a successful strike of gas- workers ; and, before 
that, had been one of the speakers at Trafalgar Scpiare. In the face 
of seeming impossibility, the men being wliolly undisciplined and 
completely dependent upon their employment for the bare necessa- 
ries of life, John Burns determined to call out the thousands of 
dock-workers of London. It was an act of surpassing courage. It 
was not mere reckless daring. He saw that the market was rising, 
so that the dock-owners could with difficulty hold out against the 
demands of (*omnuu*ee. He knew from recent strikes, especially 
from one in which the woes of the match-girls had been brought to 
light, that public sentiiiKUit was turning strongly toward the sup- 
port of down-trodden toilers. And he believed that the working- 
men of England would uphold liim with their hard-earned shil- 
lings. These things all acted in his favor. Lai-ge quantities of re- 
lief-supplies were sent in by the pc'oplo of London every day. 
More than a quarter of a million dollars were contributed to sup- 
port the strike. English trade-unions gave ninety thousand, and 
twice that sum came by telegraph from Australia. The rest of the 
work was accomplished through Burns's marvellous power to hold 
great masses of men with his voice — there were over one hundred 
thousand men on strike at once— and through the statesmanlike 
inner direction of the strike by his friend and fellow-craftsman, Tom 
Mann. After six weeks of daily speaking, systematic distribution 
of food and strike-pay, pro[)osing and rejecting of overtures, and 
withal no little apprcihension on the part of good citizens of some 
violent disturbauc(3 — the great strike was won, and a beginning 
made of the organization of the g-reat army of the unskilled, which 
has grown steadily from‘ that time to this. In less than three 
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years the Dockers’ Union, and two other unions of the unskilled, 
have come to include upward of three hundred thousand men in 
tlie United Kingdom. Under the general name of the Now Trade- 
Unionism, with Burns and Mann for leaders, they have won con- 
tinual victories, extended aid to weaker unions, pushed their policy 
to the front in tin) Trade-Union Congress, and gained a political 
power which will give them at least John Burns for a representa- 
tive ill the next House of Commons. If John Burns and Tom 
Mann should both elected Members of Parliammit, there would 
1)0 among the nation’s legislators no men of tnnn* hearts and more 
temiierate lives, and fcnv of greater native ability than these heroes 
of tlui massifs. 

Organized Socialism, out of which the movement of the laborers 
s|)rang, has, as a rt'sult of this success tlirough peaceful methods, 
become steadily more nioderat(\ 0 n(‘ hears, (‘ven in Hyde Park, 
where, on Sunday afternoon, advocates of every cause hrxl<l noisy 
rivalry, less of fiery liarangm^ and more about uniting for the sake 
of keeping up wages and of putting representatives into the County 
Council and into Parliament. William Morris’s Socialist Iji^agin^, 
which still rt'prc'seiits the poet’s impatience of all inecluinical meth- 
ods, and clings to his fantastic revolutionary hope, has bcnai growing 
weaker and W(adver, until it has now dwindled almost down to the 
single grou]) which has a meeting in a hall back of Mon is’s house, in 
Hammersmith, on Sunday evening, and su])s in (aimmon afterward. 

The rising tide of Socialism in London, so far as it goes in the 
channels of organization, lies in the progress of the Uabian Society. 
Idiis unique association of Socialists is now in the sevaaith year of 
its existence. It has about two hundred members, most of whom 
are cultured ji^ople. Mr. ( Jrant Allen, a year or two ago, dt'Si'rtial 
the banner of Mr. Spencer, and became a Fabian. Mr. Walter Crane 
is on the list of lecturers. The liev. Stopford Brooke gives his ad- 
hesion, and occasionally takes up his strong poetic prophecy at 
Bedford Chapel, with denunciation of the present state of things, 
and aspiration toward all that can lead to a better. 
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Pursuing the pol- 
icy of masterly de- 
lay which the old 
Roman advocated, 
the Fabian Society 
has exerted a marked 
influence in London 
through its fort- 
niglitly meetings, its 
tracts, and the vol- 
ume of essays by its 
leading members. 
These essays, which 
hav() had a very large 
sale, were first given 
as lectures at the So- 
ciety’s meetings, and 
may be regarded as 
tlie best published 
exposition of Social- 
ism from the point 
of view of enlight- 
ened Socialists. The Society is gradually coming to be a political 
power in the moti*opolis. Tliis is partly because some of its lead- 
ers have l)ecome ackiiowh'dged specialists as to questic^ns of ad- 
vanced municipal administration ; but it is more largely because of 
a seri»*s of campaigns in tin* working-nieii’s (dubs. There are two 
hundred of these in Londo]!, oji a wholly inde[)endent basis. Out- 
side of the entei tainments which are provided, the members of the 
clubs seem to l)e most atira('ted by political and industrial discus- 
sion. At least once a W(M‘k in all llie larger clubs some person is 
present to lecture. The men smoko their pipes, drink beer out of 
liuge pewter mugs, and listen. The Fabian Society has detailed a 
grouj) of its ablest si)eakei s for this special service, and the result 
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has been, throng’ll inttnonces direct and indirect, that the working- 
men of London — who but a few years ago all supported Mr. Brad- 
laugh and his unsatisfying political radicalism — are now well-nigh 
unanimous in favor of the programme of immediate social legis- 
lation which the Fabian Society is proposing. 

The variety of social work in London is, it is true, almost end- 
less, and each department has but little relation with the others; 
yet it would be far from the truth to represent the general social 
situation as being a mere confused mass of ex])edients, of turnings 
Iiither and thither. In fact every year shows in metropolitan life a 
marked increase in the aggregate result of plnlanthropic and indus- 
trial movements. It is certainly a new and remarkable exhibition 
of the Englisli iiower of achievement that, notwithstanding the 
vastness of the problem, and its intangibleness, and the plausible 
claims of superficial n^form, the steady impulse', from the beginning, 
on nearly every side, should have' been toward attacking the prob- 
lem at its centi’e, and toward devis- 
ing broader plans of remedy as raj)- 
idly as the working out of any act- 
ual results (?ould suggest tliem. 

The governing bodie'S of London 
are showing themselves ready to 
undertake large social schemes 
based upon previous ai)proved ex- 
periments. The Lonnty Council, 
by its fair way of ti*eating men 
working under it, has established 
a “ moral minimum ” for wages, and 
a “moral maximum ” for hours. It 
has greatly developed the “ lungs ” 
of London — the parks, open spaces, 
and playing fields. In the way of 

new kinds of municipal administration the Council has in charge 
a very large building enterprise in Bethnal Green, for model tene- 
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mont-hoiises which shall accommodate several thousands of peo- 
ple ; and it has recently voted to assume control of one of the lead- 
ing; tramway lines. The School Board requires all of its contract- 
ors to comply with trade-union conditions as to wag*es and the 
length of the working day, and provides dinners for ill-fed children 
at the schools. 

The exttmsivo investments of private capital, for the sake of im- 
proving the housing of the working-people, liave resulted- in com- 
pletely wiping out many unsanitary and criminal quarters. In near- 
ly every [)art of London one now sees great model tenement-houses, 
constructed after the most recent pattern^, tind sometimes with 
much architectural beauty. The buildings give a rtiturn of four or 
live i)er cent, on the capital. The coffee-houses of London, besides 
being one of the best of ttmiperance measures, have proved advan- 
tageous business investments. Even tlie newest form of people’s 
caft), the Tee-to-tums, are conducted so tliat expense's are covered. 
These unique institutions arc' the creation of Mr. V. R. Buchanan. 
They combim' tin' features of a coffee house, siqiplying a variety of 
good food and non-alcoholic drinks, with tliose of a club, having 
numerous facilities for iniprovcniejit and rcau’eation. The i)atrons 
of (sach T(5e-to-tum are organ iz(‘d by skilled social workers, who 
direct th(3ir amusements. Mr. Bu(*hanan wcdl illustrates the new 
tyi)e of man now (*oming forward in England, who, with intelli- 
gence, means, and cUK'igy, shall devote himself and his possessions 
to working out ])lans for widening the eircuit of life for the toiling 
majority of his countryimm. Of this same tine public spirit is Mr. 
Charles Booth, a wealthy men^liaiit, who at tlu^ time when feeling 
was highest went alone' to the East End and took lodgings for the 
sake of making a careful study of the whole situation. Enlisting 
the aid of some able young students of economics, and engaging a 
regular staff of clerks, he began his great work, in which he is put- 
ting together a most painstaking, unbiassed, and lucid account of 
the labor and life of the people of London. Six volumes, of whicli 
Mr. Booth, with undue modesty, stands merely as the editor, have 
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already appeared, a close description of the liomes oi the 

poor in different decrees of poverty, and of the condition of work 
at the different trades. Witli these volumes are colored maps in- 
dicating the character as to poverty and wealth of every street in 
London. The remainder of the work will treat of all the trade- 
unions and organizations for self-help among working people, and 
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of tho efforts toward social improvement in the way of charity and 
philanthropy. 

With tho publication of these volumes the social problem of 
London begins to bo understood and realized in its length and 
breadth. “ Tlie Bitter Cry,” the agitations of the unemployed, and 
the groat strike, serv(Ml to arouse the scmse of social responsibility. 
The efforts of many sorts and (conditions of people, with diverse 
points of view and concerned about different social evils, hav.e grad- 
ually been showing the methods for success under specific (*on- 
(litions. And now coiih's tliis cpiiet, patient man, having worked 
al(3ng through the yc'ars of turmoil and novelty, trusting implicitly 
to the truth whi(*h the facts might ex[)ress, and presents the whole 
of tlie metropolis as an intelligible object of social study, and 
makes it easy to see how in each neighborhood, according to its 
needs, there may be free course for whatever agencies have been 
found to be of value in any otlier. 

'Fhe first stag() of tlie social awakening is over that of scattered 
experiments and of general inv(‘stigation. The next, and even niore 
signiticant stage, tln^ stag(^ of (cx]ainsion, is already entered upon. 
There is sufficient reason to (expect tliat the County Council will 
not stop ill its uiuhn-taking of social administration in tine interest 
of the [leople, until it has assumed the complete ownership and 
direction of the gas and wat( r supjdy and of tine tramway lines. 
The Replacing of large insanitary tracts of buildings with model 
teiiementdiouses will have to be contiiiihMl in s(‘veral other jilaces 
after the work in Bethnal Green is com[)leted. There is coming to 
be a marked incr(ias(^ of efficiency in the local parish boards, which 
are charged with executing the laws for sanitation and poor-relief. 
The co-ordination of all inovo. obvious charitu's, and their compre- 
hensive w orking in each district, will go on until there shall bo as 
well organized checks against pauperism as there now are against 
crime. 

With the field in general thus, laid out, there is already full 
promise that each considerable section of the metropolis will have at 
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least one public institution for the recrc'iitiort aiul lii^lier cduc*atiou 
of the people. The churches and the university settlements may be 
looked to for tlie gradual developmejit of all loss formal and more 
personal influences toward making? life healthier, hai)i)ior, noldc'r. 
Meanwhile the lon^*, slow strug<4le of the working-men, rising into 
dramatic interest in its titful outbursts, is destined to bring them 
to a position of inde[)endence^ and in so strong and pure a democ- 
racy as the (k)unty of London, ultimatc^ly, as they become worthy 
of power, into a position of control. 
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]Jy WlLLLViSI T. ELS 1 NO, 

MINISTER OF THE HE WITT MEMOlUAL NON-SECTAUIAN CIH ItrH IN' BlVINOToN STREET, NEW YORK 

Tiik East Sidf: Tknemknt Liki-: Contrasts is 'iuk 'I’knf.mkn rs— Dirt and 
Clkanlinfss— Cl AssKs of Ho.mfs in tiiF': Tknfmknts— Ri:n rs— Ciianufs in 
T iiF Tenement Coir lation Si ai'istk s ok a 'Pykh al Rlock — Nationali- 
ties— Infij'ENTes OK riii: PriJLic S( hools— The Fuesh-aiu Exc ursions — 
The Coi-l«:oe Siyrri.KMENTs— S tories ok the IN)or 'Phe (’harity Ouoani- 
zATioNs— The Ciiuiic ii— Sucrjestions toward I.mkrovinc} “ J)arkest New 
York.” 

F or iieiirly iiiiic^ yc'His ! liav<; spcMit Hindi of my time in the 
liomes of the woikiiic** |H'o{)le, on the East Side, in tlie lower 
])art of N(‘w York (hty. I jiavc^ Ikhmi witli tlic^ inaiple in their 
days of joy and hours of sorrow. I liave Ixam present at thedr 
marriaye, baptismal, and funeral service's. 1 liave visited the sic'k 
and dying- in void, dark cc'llais In midwinter, and sat hy the he'd- 
side of suherm-s in midsummer in tin* low attic room, where' the' 
heat was so iiiteiisi^ and tin* pt‘rs])iration tloweal so almiidantlv that 
it reminded me of a Eurkish hath. I hav<* hc'cn a freepiemt guest 
ill the hoiii(3s of the liumhle. [ have hecome the contidant of iiiany 
in days e^f tronlile and anxiety. 

I shall ill this paper tell simjily Avhat I have heard, see'ii, and 
know. I shall end(\‘ivor to avoid gdviiig a erne sided statement. I 
have nejticc'd that nearly eill those wlio work among- th(3 poor of t>ur 
g-reat cities fall into the natural halnt of drawing too dark a picture 
of the real state of things. The outside' world has always been 
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more inclined to listen to weird, startling*, and thrilling statements 
than to the more ordinary and commonplace facts. If I were to 
crowd into the space of one short chapter all the reinarkabh^ 
things which I have heard and seen during the past nine years, I 
might give an absolutely truthful account and ])ro(tuce a sensation, 
and yet, afttn* all, I should give a most misleading idea of tlie actual 
condition of the homes and the people with whom I have been so 
intimately associated. We must not crowd all the sad and gloomy 
experiences of a lifetime into a history wliicli can be read in 
an hour. 

W hat I have said a[)plies especially to the hoiiu's of the peoph‘ 
in the t(;nement-houses. An ordinary tenement-house contains live 
stories and a bas(;ment, four families usually occupying a floor. 
The lialls in nearly all the houses are more or less dark, (wen during 
the l)right('st part of the day. In the winter, just before the gas is 
liglitiul, (liingeon darkness ndgns. When groping niy way in the 
passag(‘s 1 usually imitate tlie steam craft in a thi(*k fog and give 
a danger signal wlnm T hear someone else ai)i)roaching ; but (ivcm 
wheji all is silent I pro(aH‘d with caution, for more than once 1 liavc' 
stuml)led against a baby who was (piietly sitting in the dark hall or 
on the staii s. In tln^ old style halls there is no way of getting light 
and air, except from tlu' skylight in the roof, (U* from the glass 
transoms in the doors of the apartments. In the newer houses a 
scanty supply of air conu.'S diiaadly from tin? air-shafts at the side of 
the liall. Th(' new houses are iiot much better lighted than the old 
ones. Tlu^ air-shafts are too narrow to (a)nv(W much light to tlu^ 
lower tloois. In the older houses the siidc is fnapiently found in 
the hall, where tlie four tenants living on tln^ same floor get their 
water. These sinks in the dark lialls are a soiii ce of great incon- 
venience. A person is liable to stumble against them, and they are 
frequently fllthy and a menace to health. In the now tenements 
the sink is never x^laced in the hall. In addition to the owner and 
agent, in connection with every large tenement-house, there is a 
housekeeper. The housekeepers are usually strong and Thrifty 
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housewives who take care of the lialls and stairs, light the gas, 
sweep the sidewalks, and show the rooms to new applicants, and 
frequently receive the x’ent until tlie agtmt or landlord calls for it. 
Sometimes the housekeeper deals directly with the landlord, who 
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comes once or twi(*e a month to look at his [)ropei'ty and collect the 
rent. The housekeeper is fnapnaitly a widow, who gets free rent in 
exchange for lier work, and by means of sewing or washing is able 
to provide food and clothing for her cJiildren. It pays the land- 
lord have one tenant rent free in order to have a clean house. If 
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the house is small the housekeeper usually receives her rent at 
a reduced rate in exchange for her services. There is never any 
difficulty in getting a good housekeeper. The landlord or agent sees 
to it that the housekeeper does her duty and the liousekoepor 
watches the tenants. If they soil tlio stairs and halls, sin? reminds 
them of the fact in no uncertain way. If a careless tenant gives 
unnecessary labor to tlie housekeeper that tenant will soon be conn 
lulled to seek other (quarters. The result is that the stairs and halls 
in all tlie large teinimentdiousiis iire remarkably clean. I have 
visited a great iiumlxa* of them, and can confidently say that 1 have 
never seeji the halls of a largo tenement-house in as neglected and 
dirty a condition as the corridors of the Mew York Post-Office. 
Put the moment you (‘liter tho rooms of the (occupants you often 
step from cleanlim?ss into iilth. Tho influence of tho housekeeptn* 
and the sight of the ('h'an halls and stairs is to some the first lesson 
in cleanliness, and is not without its bcnafficial effects. There is 
a slow^ but constant improvement in this direction, and every year 
strangers from many lands are getting gradually accpiainted with 
the use, value, and vii tue of clean water. 

Tlie housekeeper is frecpiontly w^anting in the older and smaller 
houses, Avhich were formerly occupied by one family, but now serve 
as homes for three or four. Every tenant is here expected to per- 
form a portion of the housekeeper’s duty without remuneration. 
These houses are sometimes extremely dirty, and the death-rate is 
higher than in the larger and better kept tenements. 

Let us leave the hall and enter some of the homes in the larger 
houses. To many persons, living in a tenement-house is synony- 
mous with living in the slums, yet nothing is further from the 
truth. It would bo an easy matter for me to take a stranger into a 
dozen or more homes so poor, dirty, and wretched that he would 
not forget the sight for days, and he would be thoroiighly con- 
vinced that a home cannot exist in a tenement-house ; but I could 
take that same person to an equal number of homes in the same 
section of the city, and sometimes in the same house, which w^ould 
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iugs with their net-work of iron lirc'-eseapes in front, their nu- 
merous clothes-lines running* from e\evy window in thejrear, the 
well-worn stairs, the dark halls, the iiuiuerous odors, pleasant and 
otherwise, coming' from a score of diffeiH'iit kitchens presided over 
by housewives of various nationalities — these are all similar ; but 
from the moment you enter the rooms you will find every variety 
of homes, many of tlnun poor, neglected, wretched, and dirty ; 
others clean, thrifty, and attractive ; indeed, as great a vjariety 
as exists in the interior of homes in an ordinary town. There 
are homes where the tloor is bare and dirty, the furniture broken 
and scanty, the table gnaisy, the IxHllinen yellow, the air foul and 
heavy, the children pale, frowsy, and sticky, so that you squirm 
when the baby wants to kiss you ; but there is also another and 
brighter side. ^Fliere are at the same time tliousands of cheerful, 
happy homes in tlu^ ten(un(‘nt-hous(^s. The tloor is freciuently as 
clean and white as soap, water, and Cterman muscle is able to make 
it. Tlie tabl(‘cloth and bedlimui, although of coarse mabnial, are 
snowy white. The stove has the 1 nightness of a mirror, the cheap 
lac<^-curtains are the i)erfection of cleanliiiess, and the simjile furni- 
ture shines with a recent polishing. There is nothing otfensive 
about the well-washed faces of tln^ children. A fciw favorite flowers 
are growing on the window-sill. The room contains a book-shelf 
with a few popular volumes. A bird cage hangs from the ceiling; 
the little songster seems to feel that his music is appreciated in this 
tcnieinent-kitchen, and pours forth more rich and tender notes than 
are ever heard in the silent chambers of the wealthy. In such 
flomes the oft-recurring motto, “ God Bless Our Home,” is not an 
idle mockery. 

A large number of teiiementdiousc^s in the lower portion of New 
York are only a little bedow the common up-town flat. It is often 
difliciilt to tell whore the flat leaves ofi‘ and the tenement begins. 
^ ou get about as little air and sunshine in the one as in the other. 
The main difference lies in the number of rooms and the location. 
If some down-town tenement-houses stood up-town they would b© 
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called flats. The word . '^joining’ unpopular down-town, 

and many landlords have dul ir /?reat caravansaries by the 

more aristocratic name of ‘‘ flat, he term “ rooms ” has been 

changed to “ apartments.” 

There are three distinct classes r. ’ \ in the tenement-houses ; 

the c h e a pest and 
humblest of these is 
the attic home, which 
usually consists of 
one or two rooms, 
iind is found only 
down -town. These 
are generally occu- 
j)ied by old x^ersoiis. 

Occasionally three 
or four attic rooms 
are connected and 
rented to a family, 
but as small single 
rooms are sought 
after by lonely old 
people, the landlord 
often rents them sei)- 
arately. An old lady 
who has to earn her 
bread with the nee- 
dle finds the attic at 
once the cheapest and best places for her needs. The rent of one or 
two unfurnished attic rooms ranges from $8 to $5 per month. 

A large number of very poor pt‘oi^le live in three rooms — a 
kitchen and two dark bedrooms. Where the family is large the 
kitchen lounge is opened and converted into a double IkmI at night. 
The rent for three rooms is generally from $8 to $12 per month. 

The vast majority of resx)ectable working i)eox^le live in four 
4 
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rooms — a kitchen, two dark h* find a parlor. Tlieso jiaiiors 

are generally provided with and are used as sleeping- 

rooms at night. The bes is always carpeted and often 

provided with upholstc're s. Idle walls are generally dec- 
orated with family phot i and inexptaisive pictur(\s, and in 

some of them I have he iaiio. These iiarlors compare very 

favorably with the l)e a in the house of the average farmer. 

The rent for four rooi <^m $12 to $10 ])er month. 

The vent is an e sent and unceasing source of anxiety to 

a great many poor ^ e. The family is sometimes obliged to go 

half clothed and h ^e cheajie.st and coarsest food in order to 

provide, the ren’ The montldy rent is a vc'ritable swoid of 

Damocles. T /oman who dreads the coming of the land- 
lord, the im id attra(*tivo description of heaven which 

I have be is a place where they pay no rent. The 

landlord" n ^ compelled to be peremptory and som(^ 

times ' /in lemaiids. If a landlord were even a little 

too ids tei Hi/ property would certainly prove a losing 

iuv. • c. Th(i ai)|)arently unreasonable harshness of many land- 
lords is often justifiable, and the only me?ins of securing them 
' /ss. Generally wlnav a good tenant is unable to pay the 

account of sickness or la(‘k of work the landlord is willing 
/(‘lid th(i time a few weeks. I frequently tind families who are 
/oY thret'. montlis in arrears. In the majority of cases where 
y|)ossess papers ai’e served, the landlord does not know his tenant 
^efficiently well to trust him, or tlui tenant is unworthy of trust. 
Very few <^f those who are evicted are com]n3ll(‘d to take to the street. 
In most cases sufficient money is (*ollected from friimds, neighbors, 
and (diaritabl(5 [leoph* to procure amjther place of shelter. Oc- 
casionaliy, however, all tln^ worldly jiossessions of an unfortunate 
tenant are placed on the street. It is a pathetic; sight to see a 
small heap of poor household stuff standing on the sidewalk guarded 
by the children, while the distrevssed mother is frantically rushing 
from one charitable organization to another in search of help. 
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A poor German woman ci e on ono occasion and informed 

mo that her furniture was stan the sidewalk, and she knew not 

what would become of her. 'ith her a beautiful little g*irl. 

The child cried continually, but her’s distress was too ^reat 

for tears. She begged me in G e to help her. I gave her 

but little encouragement, and disi h* with a few kind words. 

She left without heaping abuse on i. sing the church for its 

neglect of the poor. A little later I v \e place wliere slie in- 
formed me her furniture was and founa 'arthly goods on tlie 

sidewalk. I incpiired of some of her is >ighbors about her 

character, and on l)eing convinced that ij. r worthy woman, 

rented two small rooms in a rear tenement id some young 

street-corner loafers, told them about the Wv d asked them 

to lend a hand in getting the furniture movt 'e is no man 


so bad that he will not do a good turn for anots . ^ approach 

him properly. These young roughs went to woi * will, and 
when the poor woman returned from her last frii, mipt to 

collect enough for a new home she found everytliing\ She 

was thankful and happy. I did not see her until two\^ > rter. 

Then she appeared in as great distress as before, and > a 

new dispossess paper. She informed me that she had faiv\ i * 


work, everything had been against her, but she hoped to gei\ 
feet if I would once more help her. I told her it was impc 
fpr me to do anything more for her ; so she thanked mo foi mj- 
fo^’mer kindness and departed. That afternoon I heard of a lady 
in Orange, N. J., who wanted a house-servant and a little gfrf 
as waitress. I immediately thought of the German woman and 
promised if possible to send her out to Orange as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made. I was soon in the little rooms of the widow 
and her daughter and expected to be the bearer of joyful tidings. 
Vhen I finished she looked sadly at the few scanty pieces of 
♦furniture and said : ' ' 

“If I go to the country what shall I do with the ^tuff ? ^ 

“ My good woman,” I said, “ the ^tuff is not worth fifty 
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ciuits ; give it to the boys to * <i)onfire, uud do wluit I tell 

you.” 

“But I have not money f jO leave the city.” 

I provided the fare, t^ a had a glorious time around their 

tire, and that night, ins^ sleei)ing in her comfortless room, the 

poor Avomau was on Oi. Lountaiu. It would have been a losing 

investment for any Ian /o give an extension of time to that 

woman, and yet she av/ roughly Avorthy person, as the seciuel 

proved ; her old iiiif I trouble Avere at an end. She found 

a good home and ga\ satisfaction. 

Many other exj' like this, and my constant association 

Avitli the conditic' nement-honse life, have, of course, led me 

to certain concl . to the bt)st remedies, Avhicli I shall reserve 

for specitic m - the latter part of this paper. 

The p' . of the teiiement-honses in lo\V('r New York is 

continue S'^eg. There is a constant graduation of the better 

elenie’ >on as the circumstances of the people improve they 

wan' omes. A foreigner aa ho took up his abode in a tenc'- 

ne tifttuni or tAventy years ago may b(i ]>c‘rfectly contented 

’ surroundings, but when his children groAV up and earn 

ages they are not satislied Avith a buKiinent-house, and give 
id people no peace until a lunv home is found. Sometimes a 
man who has led a bad life lA'foi ins and immediately seeks a better 
home for his wife and children. I know several men Avho Avere at 
one time Ioav and degraded drunkards, Avho Avoiild have been satis- 
tied with a ])ig-sty, who had torn tlu) clotlu's from their children’s 
backs, the blankets frojii tluur bials, and taken them to the pawn- 
sho]) to get mon(‘y for drink ; but through the good influeJices that 
Avere thrown around them, the Avise counsel of friends, and the sav- 
ing power of the gosjAel tlnw became changed men. Their circum- 
stamais began to improve, the children av(u*(‘ provided with clothes, 
one piece of furniture after ajiother Avas brought into the empty 
rooms, until the place bepin to look like a home again. These 
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men "were eliarmod vvitli tlio iie\ 
place that they are willing to tra 
(^venin^’ in order to make it still mo 
see the disadvaiita^^es oi‘ lif(‘ in a tener 
on Long island or in Now Jersey. 


<^omo became so dear a 
Hir each morning and 
We. They began to 
found a noAv^ homo 



A Granilfa1h€?r Cuttirig C?rpot-tap:s. 


• This constant sifting of the best elennmts makes religions and 
philanthropic work in lower New York ex(;eedingly dithcult and 
apparently unfruitful, but iioiie tlie loss (‘iiconraging and necessaiy. 
The fact that the people leave the tenements in search of better 
homes is the best proof that a good work is being acc()m))lished. 
A few months ago we celebrated the tenth anniversary of the ded- 
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ication of one of oiir - .ission cliiirches. There were six hun- 
dred present, and o nift number there were only twenty-four 
who were at tlie de n ten years before. While the better class 

is bein^ coiistani^' ;d out of the tenements, a steady stream of 
new-comers llov tkko their places. 

Successive *f population follow each other in ra[)id suc- 
cession. It impossible to tell what the character of the 

population* in the next ten years. In 1830 the ag’cnts of the 

New York ission visited 34, .542 families. Ainon<;* this num- 
ber ther only 264 who desired foreign tracts, showing* that 

the po’ i was then almost exclusively American or English- 

speak -ow the English language is rarely heard in some of 

the ^ arts of New York, except by the children. That section 

of / betwi^en the Bowery and East Kiver, Grand and Hous- 

t^ ets, has bocm successively ocmipied by Americans, Irish, 

as, and is noAV fast coming into the possession of Russian 
olish Jews. The Jewish invasion has been remarkably rapid, 
years ago I used to see occasionally a Jewish face on the 
ats or a Jewish sign over the stores. Now the streets swarm 
.th them. 

In 1892 I made a careful canvass of a typical block and found 
300 families composed of 1,424 individuals. The nationalities of 
the families were as follows : 244 German, 16 Irish, 11 American, 13 
Hungarian, 6 Bolisli, 4 Russian, 2 Bohemian, 1 English, 1 Dutch, 
and 2 Chinese. Among the 244 (lerman families there were 192 
Jews, 38 Protestants, and 14 Roman (catholics. The German Jews 
are the most highly respected, and on this account many call them- 
selves German who are in reality Russian or Polish Jews. These 
300 heads of families are engaged in 72 different trades, occupa- 
tions, and professions. There are 73 tailors, 17 cigarmakers, 17 
storekeepers, 12 pedlars, 11 painters, 9 butchers, and 9 shoemakers 
in the block. The remaining^ 65 trades and professions are repre- 
sented by 148 different persons. Thirty of the heads of families are 
Roman Catholics, 47 Protestants, and 221 Jews, and 2 have no re- 
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ligion. The Jews do not as a rv 'e to any great extent with 

the Christians. When they come numbers into a street, 

the Christians gradually withdraw, . neighborhood finally 

becomes a Jewish quarter. There are , i New York whore it 

is a rare thing to find a Christian family 

During the transition period, when a is neither Chris- 
tian nor Jewish, an interesting state of th. vails — a Jewish 

family, a Homan Catholic family, a pious Pt family, and a 

heathen family, as far as religion is concerne "^ntly live on 

the same floor. Sufieriiig appeals to our comn aanity. In 

trouble and sickness these neighbors rtuider each ssistance 

and often become warm friends. T have seen a woman 

watching anxiously by the bedside of a dying Cliristii ^oman 

Catholic or Jewish woman will often stand as godirn the 

baptism of a Protestant child. A ])retty, black-eyed Je 'm- 

sionally captures the heart of a young Roman Catholic 6, 
taut, and they have come to me to perform the marriage 
Persons of various nations and religious beliefs are some 
present at a tenement-house funeral. Bigotry and national px 
dice are gradually broken down and the much-abused tenement be- 
comes a means of promoting the brotherhood of man and the union 
of Christendom. You may hear daily from the lips of devout Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews such words as these : “Wo belong to a 
different religion, but we have the same God and hope to go to the 
same heaven.” Such confessions are not often heard in small 
towns and country districts, but they are frequent in the tenement- 
houses. 

The Jews, who in all ages have been noted for their exclusive- 
ness, are afiected by this contact with Christians in the tenement- 
house. In I)e Witt Memorial Church, with which I am connected, 
an audience of three or four hundred Jews assembles every week to 
hear Christian instruction. From the stand point of social science 
such a gathering every week for two or three years past is sig- 
nificant. The Jew in every land has preserved his identity. Per- 
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secutioii has isolated him; when he luis been most hated he lias 
flourished, wlien In^ lias Ix'en d(»S|)is(‘d he has prospered. Like the 
symbolie buriiiiig bush, the tires of persi'cution have not destroyed 
him. It reimdns to be see n wlndlim* lie will preserve liis identity in 
tliis country, wlnu’i^, as a citizen, he <‘njoys equal rig'lits, and wherc^ 
the doors of tin? ])ubli(^ s(?hool and the Christian church stand o]^en 
to Jew and ( ientil(‘ .alike. 

Whatever may be the nationality of the ])arents the children are 
always tlioron^li Ann^ricaiis. The blond-haired. IJuea^yed Gorman 
children ; tln> bla(;k-haired, dark-eyed Italians ; the little Jews, both 
dark and blomh*, from many lands, are all equally jiroud of beiii”’ 
Americans. A patriotic Irishman f^-ave a beautiful edition of ‘‘Pict- 
uresque Ireland ’’ to one of the boys in my Sunday-school. The 
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lad looked disappointed. His fatli 
pleased with the present. He answei 
United States.” We have a circulating 
exclusively by foreig’iiers. The librarian 
out of every live call for United States his\ 


^ him why he was not 
vant a history of the 
])atronized almost 
me that four boys 


The most j^owerful inlluence at work amoL >nement-house 

population is the public school. Every publ. d is a great 

moral lig^htliouse, and stands for obedience, ch. morality, 

and patriotism, as well as mental training*. Wh little chil- 
dren begin t(3 attend the scdiools their hands an ^ are in- 

spectial, and if they are not uj) to the standard, they , t home 

for a washing. A boy who is especially dirty is son • sent 

down-stairs with the cleanest boy in s(*hool, and told to 'im- 

self until he looks as ^vell as his companion. Such lesson, ot 

soon forgotten, and tlie result is the public-school children i. 

New York present a v(u*y respectable appearance. The fresh-a 
cursioiis, witli many other bejiefits, promote cleanliness. The he 
of the children must be (‘xaniined before they can enjoy a trip iia 
the country. Tliere is no more beautiful and beneficent charity than 
this fresh-air work.* In two or three weeks tln^ pale-faced childrcui 
return to the crowded city w ith renewod health and with larger and 
better views of life. I know* boys who became so enraptured with 
gretm fields, running brooks, waving grain, and life on tlu' farm 
that they have fully resolved to leave the city when they become 
men. One little fellow* was so anxious to become a farmer that hv 
ran away because his ])are]its would not permit him to leave home. 

The fresh-air work usually closes in Octobm*, but the young 
ladies connected with the College Setthmuait ” have added a new* 
feature, which will commend itself to ev(u*yone who is acciuainted 
with the condition of life around us. Every Saturday afternoon 
during the winter two of the ladies take a small i)arty of childrcni to 
their summer liome. Saturday evening is spent in playing various 
* See The Story of the Fresh-air Fund, page 131. 
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games, or enjoying a co and having a general good time. 

On Sunday the childr t the country church, and Sunday 

evening, seated befo' ag open fire, a good book is read, or 

the ladies in charg aio practical talk to the children. On 

Monday the litth cnnis to the city and the house is locked 

until the follow rday. Such a visit to the country will be 

indelibly imp pon these children. You cannot do people 

very much Jiig range. Hand-picked fruit is the best. 

In the of 1891 I took my first party of boys from my 

mission .o Northfield, Mass., and attended Mr. Moody’s stu- 
dents’ ace. We pitched our tents in the forest, cooked our 

own ad sang college songs around our camp-fire at night. 

In ys I became thoroughly acquainted with the boys, and 

> to hell) them in many ways. I believe if every minister, 
rabbi, and Sunday-school superintendent would select eight 
a young men and spend two weeks with them under canvas by 
. side of a mountain-lake or trout-stream, more good might be 
.one in permanently influencing their lives than by many weeks of 
eloquent preaching. 

To keep the boys off the streets, and to train them to habits of 
cleanliness, obedience, and manliness, military companies have been 
formed in several of our down-town Sunday-schools. It is astonish- 
ing how well a numlier of wild l)oys will go through military tactics 
after a few months’ drilling. The hope of our great cities lies in 
the children of the poor. If we can influence them to become up- 
right, honorable men and women, wo shall not only save them, but 
produce the most powerful lever for lifting up those of the same 
class who are sinking. I know scores of children and young people 
who are far better than their parents. Some of the noblest young 
men I have ever known have worthless, drunken parents. Some of 
the most beautiful flowers grow in mud-ponds, and some of the 
truest and best young women in our city come from homes devoid 
of good influences ; but in all such cases uplifting outside help has 
moulded their characters. 
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While the people in tenement-h 'e compelled to sleep in 

rooms where the sunlight never ente^ uffer many discomforts 

from overcrowding, especially in suma e are certain compen- 



A Hovel in the Italian Quarter. 


sations which must not be overlooked. The poor in large cities 
who have steady work are, as a rule, better fed and clothed than the 
same class in rural districts. Fresh vegetables, raised in hot houses, 
. or sent from Southern markets, are sold throughout the winter at 
reasonable prices, and in the early si>ring strawberries and various 
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other fruits are for sale o^ ^ < ^*ets in the tenement district long > 

before they reach the C( Avns and villages. In the poorest 

qiiarter of the city y l the so-called “delicatessen” shops, 

where the choicest f , preserves, and canned meats are sold. 

The clothing, too. the young people is stylish and some- 
times expensive who walks through these districts will be 

a^tonislied at f of w<dl-dressed young people. A young 

woman wlio /|u $6 to $8 a week will often be dressed in 

silk or sat* according to the fashion. The teeth, fing(w- 

nails, am' a'e often the only signs of her poverty. When 

visiting a young woman s plain motlier, I have sometimes 

seen in wliich the daughter appeared at clmrcli on 

Sur /in<r on the wall of a bare, comfortless bedroom not 

ir er ' yod-sized closet. 

a ' ^ V house people are not all thriftless, as the records 

j jwn savings-banks clearly prove. Seven hundred out 

/ ' ' onsaiid de])ositors in one of the banks on tlie Bowery live 

.ent-houses, and if it were not for tenement-house deposi- 
, averal of our down -town savings-banks would be compelled to 
■ e up business. An abundance of cnud and bitter poverty, how- 
ever, can always be found. The “ submerged tenth ” is ever present. 

A widow, for instance, witli tJiree or four young children who is 
obliged to earn her bread l)y sewing, is in a most pitiable and ter- 
rible position. Hundreds of such weary motliers continue their 
work far into the night, witli smarting eyoft, aching backs, and break- 
ing hearts. There is nothing which makes a man who has any feel- 
ing for the suffering of his fellows so dissatisfied with our present 
social system as the sight of such a poor woman sewing shirts and 
overalls for twenty-nine cents a dozen. There ai’o good people in 
all our large cities who live just above the starving-point.* The 
average earnings of the unskilled laborers with wdiom I am ac- 
quainted is not over $10 per week. When a man is obliged to 
spend one-fourth of this for rent, and feed and clothe his family on 
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the remainder, it is impossible to lay by anything* for a rainy day. 
When the father is out of work for a considerable time, or when 
sickness or death enter the home, distress, hunger, and an urgent 
landlord stare him in the face. 

It is easy for those who have never felt it to overlook the con- 
stant strain of iioverty and the irritation which it causes in families 
which in circumstances of ordinary comfort would be contented. 
In su(di cases jjarticularly can great good be ac^coniplished by a 
visit from some clear sighted and sympathetic i^erson. 

Not very long ago I was invited to act as referee between a 
husbfind and wife. There were three little children and a grand- 
mother in the family. The man worked in a cigar-box factory; 
business was slack and ho was employed only half time. His 
average weekly earnings were $5. They had a debt of $11 at a 
grocery -store and another of $35 at an undertaker’s shop. I knew 
the family ; both husband and wife were honest, sober, and indus- 
trious people. The wife wanted to break up housekeeping ; the 
husband was opposed to this plan, and they had agreed to abide 
by my decision. I examined each one separately. I began with 
the husl)and and said : 

“ When a physician prescribes a remedy he must first know the 
disease. I want you, th<u*efore, to tell me plainly why your wife 
wants to break up the home. There may be good reasons why her 
plan should be adopted. If you two cannot possibly agree, and are 
fighting like cats and dogs, then I may be in favor of l)reaking up. 
Tell me just how the matter stands.” 

He informed me that he and his wife had always lived in perfect 
peace. They never had any trouble except poverty. The wife had 
become com[)lctely discouraged, and the only way she saw out of 
the difficulty was to put the children into an orphan asylum and go 
out as a house-servant until she could earn enough to clear off the 
debt, after which she hoped to get her home together ag<ain. The 
wife and grandmother gave me the same account. The perpetual 
strain of poverty was the only reason for breaking up the home. 
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For the Htiko, of tlio three little eliihlren I decided that the home 
must not be broken up and promised to see that the debt at the 
grocery-store was wijx'd out and tln^ family clothing’ was taken out 
of the pawn-shop. Tlie grandmother was so pleased with the de- 
cision that she (hdermined to become a servant and begged me to 
find a place for luu’. 

In our large citi('s there is too much isolation between the rich 
and the ])oor. The cliaritaldo societies are often the only link 
between them. If the motht)r of every well-to-do home i]i our 
large cities would regularly visit, once a nionth, a needy family, a 
vast amount of good would be accomplislied among the worthy 
poor, and distress would be unknown. Human nature is too sollisli 
for such a happy state of things ever to be r('alized, but it is pos- 
sible to bring the givers and rec(‘iv(‘rs of charity closer together 
than they are. If some of the wealthicu* ladies who now give a few 
dollars each year to the cliaritable societies would seek through • 
these societies to come into dinad personal (‘ontact with tlie reci])i- 
ents of their charity, they would experience a deeper happiness 
and fully realize the ])less(‘dness of giving. Business meji are too 
much occupied to make a monthly visit to the tenemontdiouses, 
but if their wivi's and daughters would undertake this work a ik'w 
day would dawn for many a j)oor, heartbroken niotlnu' who is now 
hopeless and longing for death to e)id lier misery. .We are fre- 
quently asked, “Is it sate tor a lady to vtsit these great tenement- 
houses ? ” AVe ajisw(‘r unln'sitatin.e’l.v, perfectly safe. Tlui young 
ladies connectial with the (dty Alission go unmolested into tln^ 
darkest portions of New \ork. Tlie first visit to a tenement-house 
might be made in the company of a city missionary, after which 
t!ie most timid (‘ould go alone. 

Nothing is ensier than to make pau])ers out of the poor. Great 
discretion must lie exercised, but the Charity Organization So- 
ciet^, the Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the 
City Mission, the Children’s Aid Society, and otht^r equally worthy 
institutions are over ready to give direction to individuals who 
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The Monroe Model Tenement. 


desire to do personal Avork. A tew persons liavt? tliron^li the City 
Mission come into personal eontaet with the [)o()r, and the results 
are most gratifying*. 

While in a small town the distress of the poor is easily made 
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known tliron^h friends and neig’libors or the clerg-yman, in our 
large cities the most deserving are often overlooked and suffer most 
intensely; and it is these cases which are reached by personal 
visitation. The worthy poor are generally the silent poor. Their 
sufferings must be extreme before they make their wants known. 
There are many poor, upright, God-fearing old people who strug- 
gle against fearful odds to keep body and soul together, and yet 
they drift daily toward the almshouse on Blackwell’s Island, the 
last and most dreaded halting-place on the way to Potter’s Field. 
I have nothing to say against the administration of the almshouse 
or the treatment of its inmates, but I do not wonder that old men 
and women who have led a good moral life would rather die than 
be stranded on the island and take up their abode among the 
broken wrecks of humanity which till that institution. 

It is very unwise to give aid without a thorough investigation. 
Some time since a Polish Jew asked me the way to a certain street. 
I directed him, and he said : Dear sir, I am in great distress ; my 
furniture is standing on the sidewalk in Essex Street, and my chil- 
dren are watching- the stuff, while I am trying to collect a little 
money to get another place.” He drew from his i:)ock(it a few 
coppers, and asked me to add my gift. I said: “I do not know 
you, and I am ac(iuaiuted with a great many poor people whom I 
would like to help, but I have not the means ; how, then, can you 
expect any help from me ? ” Two streams burst from his eyes. 
The big tears rained down his beard and coat. It is hard,” he 
said, and bowed his head, buried his face in a red handkerchief, 
wiped off the tears, and passed on. I crossed the street. The tears 
of that sad man touched me, I turned, ran after him, and said : 
‘‘Where is the stuff*?” “In Essex Street.’* “ What have you ? ” 
“ A table, bureau, bed, and looking-glass,” he replied. “ Have you 
nothing small that I can take with me and loan you money on ? ” 
He pointed to his well-worn greasy coat, and said : “ I have this.” 
“ Show me the stuff,” I said. We walked together, and I endeavored 
to carry on a conversation with the stranger in German, for he was 
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io^noraiit of Eng‘lisli, but suddenly lie seemed to have lost all knowl- 
edge of the German tongue in which he had before addressed me, 
and was perfectly dumb. When we reached Eidg’o Street he finally 
spoke, and asked me to wait for liim a moment while he went to see 
a friend. I said : ‘‘ Look here, I want you to take me to the stuff 
immediately.” He looked amazed and said : ‘‘ What have I to do 
with you ? ” A good deal,” I replied ; “ you either take me to the 
stuff or I take you to the police station.” Do you think I am a 
liar ? ” I said : “ You must take me to the stuff or you are a liar.” 
“Como,” ho said, “ I will take you to tlie stuff.” It was wonderful to see 
how that old man, who had moved so slowly beforci, walked through 
the crowded streets. I had all I could do to koop up with him. We 
soon reached Essex Street. It was Friday afterjioon and Essex Street 
was in all its glory — old clothes, decayed moat, pungent fish, and 
stale fruit abounded. The Ghetto in Kome and the Jewish quarters 
in London and Amsterdam are nothing compared with Essex Street. 
At one })lace it was almost impossible to get through the crowd, 
and I left the sidewalk and took the street. In a moment my new 
acquaintance disappeared, and I have not scum liim since. I have 
no doubt this man and many others like him are making a good 
deal of money by playing on the sympathies of poor people. 

I have made it a rule never to give a homeless man money, but 
when his breath does not smell of whiskey I give him my card 
containing the name and address of a lodging-house. The card 
must be used the same day it is given. As some of those who ask 
for a lodging never use the cards, my bill is always less than the 
number of cards given out. One ) light a man told me he was tired 
of his bad life and he wanted to become a better man. I spoke a 
few encouraging words to him and was about to dismiss him, when 
he told me he was sick and needed just five cents to get a dose of 
salts. I took him at his Avord and immediately sent for the drug 
and made him take it on the spot. It is needless to say that ho 
never troubled me again. 

There remain many cases where charity is of no avail. Where 
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povcnty is cmuscmI by crime, no relief cnii come exci^pt by breaking* 
np the home. Not long since 1 was called to take charge of the 
funeral of a little (‘hild. I groped my way up the creaking, filthy 
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Af' Invalid Supporting His Family by Making Lacb 


stairs of a small, old-fashioned rear tenement. 1 knocked, but heard 
no response ; I i)ushed the door open, but found no one in the room, 
yet this was the place — “ Rear, to[) floor, left door.” I made no 
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mistake. I entered the room and found a dead baby wrapped in an 
old towel lying’ on a table. I learned from the neighbors tliat the 
father and mother had been out collecting money to bury the child 
and both had become beastly drunk. I rctiii ned to the dead child, 
read the burial service, and thanked tiod that the little one was out 
of its misery. A little later a man came and took the body to Pot- 
ter’s Field. The parents had bui’i(Kl (it would bc^ more accurate to 
say starved to death) six children bcd’ore they were two years old. 
Very little can be done for such peoj)le. (hiniulativa^ s(mtences 
ought to be imposed upon them each time they are arrested for 
drunkenness, so that i)rison-bars may prevent them from bringing 
the little suHerers into the world. 

A great deal is done by the various charitable scxneties for the 
relief of distress, but as far as my observation goes the most ettec;- 
tive charitable work is done by the poor thejiiselves. Thousands of 
dollars are given away in the tenement districts every year by the in- 
habitants of the bmoments, of which no charitable society makes a 
record. 1 Inivo never related a peculiarly distressing case of poverty 
to a jx)or person but there was a ready response, and out of their 
own ])overty the poor have ministered to those who were in need of 
rt'lief. The children of our City Mission school, who come from tln^ 
tenement-houses, conti’ibute ev(uy Thanksgiving-Day from $80 to 
$100 for the poor in our immediate neighborhood. A clul) of fifty 
small boys and girls saved tlieir ])ennies one year and bought thirty- 
five Thanksgiving dinners for the poor, consisting of chickens, pota- 
toes, beans, turnips, and cabbages. Tlie original plan was to have 
a head of cabbage go with each chicken, Imt the money gave out ; 
this did not in any way disconcert the children, for they quickly 
solved the difficulty by cutting a Ccabbage into four parts, and put- 
ting a quarter into each bag. The children worked from 7.30 to 
11 p.M. distributing the provisions. The members of this club visit 
the hospitals, sing to the patients, and furnish them with reading 
matter. In ten months they distributed as many as 27,901 booklets 
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and illustrated papers. One summer the children noticed that the 
hies troubled the sick people and there were no fans in some of the 
hospitals. They saved their iiennies, which in most cases would 
have ^‘ono to the candy -store, and bought a lot of palm-leaf fans at 
a Avholesale house. They bound the fans with variously colored 
ribbons and decorated them with scripture texts appropriate to the 
sick, and on Sunday afternoon presented them to the delighted 
patients. The poor give that which costs them something, and 
their joy is corrc^spcJiidiiigly greater. That the most spontaneous 
and beautiful charity flourishes in the tenement-houses will un- 
doubtedly be a surprise to many, but it is a fact well known to all 
who have any large acciuaintan<*o with tlie poor in our great cities. 

It is equally true that there is more virtue in tenement localities 
than is commonly su])posed. J )arkness and sin have much in com- 
mon. The dark lialls and crowded liomes are not favorable to 
virtue, but nevertheless virtue is the ride and vice the exception. 
The people who live in teneinent-houses are not fastidious about 
rules of etiquette and [)ropriet\\ Young women sometinn^s allow 
young men to jiddross tliem and car(‘ss them in a manner which 
would offend well bred people, and yet these girls would indig- 
nantly resent any liberties which they consider dishonoring. Young 
]^(‘ople occasionally (h^sire to be married secretly, and timidly ask 
if it is not possible for me to date back the wedding certificate 
three or four months ; such cases, however, are not common. There 
are many hasty marriagr^s wliere the (consent of the parents has 
not been obtaiiiiHl; these sometimes end in a speedy separation. 
Young girls occasionally come to mci acaiompanied by young men 
half drunk and ask me to ])eiform the marriage ceremony. There 
are self-styled clergymen Avho i)ut up cons])icuoiis signs advertising 
the fact that they make a business of uniting young j)eople in mar- 
riage. These hungry sharks are ever ready to give their services 
for one or two dollars, thus plunging thoughth^ss young people 
into misery. I have succeeded in breaking up matches which I 
knew would have brought certain ruin to the i^arties concerned. I 
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always refuse to marry a youiif^ couple when I am not j^crmitted 
to consult the parents before x>('i’formi !!<:>: the ceremony. If a law 
were passed making it obligatory on youii^' people to get a license 
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from the civil courts before a clergyman could xierform the mar- 
riage, some unfortunate marriages would be ))re vented. A few 
hours of sober reflection would bring both jiarties to their senses. 

The young people in our cities are extravagant. Very few of 
them save anything. Many of them put all they earn on their 
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backs, aiul somotinics have not to pay the wedding’ fee, and 

all the fnrnitui'e for the new home lias been bought on the instal- 
ment })lan. When the young husband is sober and industrious the 
married life generally moves on smoothly. It fiecpiently hapj^ens, 
ho\vev(‘r, that from the dav of her marriage a girl begins to fade 
like a flower. Jn thrt'e or four years a bright young girl will degen- 
erate into a cart'worn, ill-temp(‘red, slovenly middle-aged woman, 
surrounded by two or three ])ale, ragged, uiigoveriied children. 
Hhe spent her girlhood in a store or shop, and Avas never initiated 
into the art of houseket'ping. Her husband finds the saloon a far 
more comfortable place than his home. When industrial training 
shall have been introduced into ('very public s(‘hool and the girls 
g(4 a thorough training in houst'koeping- we may look for improves 
ment in tlui home life of tln^ poor in our cities. Tlie cooking classes 
in (‘onnection Avith the girls’ clubs, the Young Women's Christian 
Association, and those o[)('11(h 1 in som(3 of the City Mission churclu's 
are doing excelhuit services in training young Avonien to assume the 
resi)Oiisibilities of honie-iiiakers. 

The influence of the church on the tenenn'iit population is not 
as gr(‘at as it ju’obably' will l)e in the lU'ar future. The strongest 
churches have folloAvc'd their constituents and moved up-toAvn ; 
those Avhich remaim'd liaAe laiiguislu'd, and in some cases liaA e 
])een comi)elled to close for Avaiit of active support. A new era 
has dawned. All niligioiis denominations ai’C interc'sted in tlu' 
churchless masses. N(3 av churches and cha])els are being erected 
doAvn-town, and there is a strong feeling in every (juarter that the 
old stations must be maintained. The Avisest men fully recognize 
the fact that if the churches among the tenement population are to 
do efficient Avork they must bo Avell maniuHl, richly endowed, and 
run at high pressure all through the year. Wlierever church work 
has been pursued cm these lim s the results have been most gratify- 
ing. The workingmen, although not hostile, are generally extremely 
indifferent to religion. They are concerned about food, clothing, 
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and a place of shelter for the preseijt, and troubles tlnanscdves but 
little about the future. Tlu^ fact that the church is be^’inniiii^* to 
take an active int(‘reat in 
the temi^oral welfare of the 
working;* peoi)le is already 
]n*oducin<»- beneficial results. 

The daily press exerts as 
^reat an iiiflueiice over the 
parents as the public school 
does over the children. The 
workingmen in the teiumient- 
houses constantly read the 
Tiew’spapers, and they 
read almost Jiothing 
else. W'hat we need 
is not more leariUMl 
hictureship foundji- 
tions on the evi- 
dences of Christian- 
ity, but endowments 
to secure a large 
number of short, con- 
cise, popular p r i / < ‘ 
essays on moral and 
religious sub- 
jects, especially 
adapted in lan- 
guage and style 
to the working 
people. If these 
prize essays 
were published 

in the Sunday papers they would be read by tens of thousands 
of workingmen, and be a most powerful means of doing good. 



A Missionary Workshop — Do Witt Memorial Church (non-sectanan) 
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There are a ^*reat many things which mig-ht bo done to improve 
the conditions of tlie poor, but most of the schemes proposed are 
altogether impracticable. If we could make the poor sober and 
industrious, and the rich unseltish and generous, poverty would soon 
disappear; unfortunately we can do neither. We must take the 
world as we find it, and employ the best means to reach the desired 
end. I have seen a great deal of wretchedness and poverty in lower 
New York, and for some of these evils I can otter no remedy ; but 
if the following suggestions could be carried out I believe some- 
thing would be done toward improving “ darkest New Y"ork : ” 

Fir^t . — There is nothing the inhabitants of the tenement-houses 
need so much as more room, sunsliine, and fresh air. At present 
the sun never shines in the bedrooms of throe-cpiarters of the 
people of New York City. In some ])arts of our city the i^opulation 
is nearly twice as dense as in the most crowded part of London. 
Nowhere on the wide earth are human beings so crowded as in the 
tenement districts. The suffering in July and August is often in- 
tense. The bedrooms become unbearable, and the roofs, fire-escapes, 
and em];>ty wagons are used as sleeping-places. Thousands of little 
children do not s('0 green grass during the entire suinmer ; tln^y are 
virtually prisoners in their own homes. The only true remed\' can 
come in a complete system of cheap rapid transit. If the hai)py 
day ever comes when a poor man can be carried to the green fields 
of Long Island, New rJersey, or Westchester (\)uiity for five cents, 
then a wonderful change will take place. It is commonly supposed 
that the poor enjoy herding together like dumb brutes on a cattle 
train, but nothing is furtlun* from tln^ truth. Tln^ only reason why 
so many people ])ut u[) with the numerous inconveniences of a ten- 
ement-house is simply that stern necessity compels them, to live 
in this way. At the present time, with all the inconveniences of 
travel, many persons are heaving temunent-houses and seeking bet- 
ter homes in Brooklyn, Jersey City, and upper New York. If the 
North and East Rivers were spanned with railroad bridges, so 
that in twenty minutes a workingman might be ten miles distant 
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from the factory or ntore, there would be a great exodus from the 
tenement-houses, and many places now used as homes would be 
turned into shops and warehouses. 

Second . — A great blessing will be conferred on the crowded mul- 
titudes of the East Side when the long-promised and eagerly-do- 
sired small parks are opened. There are stone, coal, and lumber 
yards on the river-front on the East Side which would make attrac- 
tive breathing spots for the children of the poor. If the Park Com- 
niissioiiers would bestir themselves, and with all possible haste pro- 
vide the children of the poor with small parks and play grounds 
they would confer an inestimable blessing upon the city. 

Third , — Great improvements have been made in the construc- 
tion and sanitary arrangements of tenement-houses, but still more 
must be done in the same direction. There are s(;ores of horrible, 
pestilential rat-holes which are utterly unfit for human habitation. 
All such places ought to be condemned, and tlui Board of Health 
must be backcul up by public sentiment in its endeavor to root out 
these plague-spots. Our city lots are not of the proper size to (n*ect 
tlie large rectangular European tenements with a court in the centre, 
from which light and air can be conv(\yed into every room. A fe\v 
such model tenements, hoAvever, have been built by associations of 
philanthropists and private individuals. Moi e of these model ten- 
ements are needed. They will bring down the exorbitantly high 
rents which are now exacted from the poorest people. The model 
tentnnent will confen* a great boon upon large families. It is often 
exceedingly difficult for a man who h<as seven or eight children to 
get rooms in the Ix'tter class houses. The first question asked is, 
“ How many children have you? ” T know families who have been 
compelled to pay a high rent for poor accommodations on account 
of the large number of children. A poor woman searched all day 
for rooms ; wherever she saw a place that suited her the old question, 
“How many children have you?’' was asked, and she was obliged 
to look elsewhere. One morning she sent all her children to Green- 
wood Cemetery, put on a black dress, and began the search of 
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rooms. When she had found ii suitable i)hice the landlord asked, 
‘‘How many ehildrt‘n liave you?” “Six,” answered the woman, 
sadly ; “ but they are all in (Ireenwood.” The landlord was satis- 
fied that the ehildren would do his place no harm, Tln^ woman 
paid a mouth's rent and took possession. There was a scene at 
nig’ht, but during- the month the wa)man proved to be sucdi a good 
tenant that she was allowed to remain imrmanently. 

Fonrt/i . — The saloon is the poor man’s club, and flourishes most 
vigorously in the poorc'st stadions of the city. Instead of denounc- 
ing' the saloon on aec'oiiiit of the numerous evils it afflicts on the 
poor, something better must be supplied to take its place. “ Homo 
is the sacred refuge of our life,” but notwithstanding all that poets 
have sung and moralists have spoken, many Avorkingmen are per- 
fectly convinced that two dark bedrooms and a kitchen is not an 
attractive place in which to sptmd a pleasant evening with a friend. 
The saloon is the only substitute. When Or]>heus passed by the 
cave of the siren he took his lyre and ma<le such wondrous melody 
that sailors, enraptur(Ml by tlie music, spurned the seductive strains 
that were wafted from the dangerous cave. The fable has its 
application giA^e the Avorkingmeii something- they Avill like as Avell 
as the saloon and you will strike at the root of the evil. There are 
excellent places, like Oooper luiion and the Young Men’s Institute ; 
but these institutions cannot exp(?ct to draw those Avho live one or 
tAvo miles aAvay in another part of the tuty. If the workingmen 
Avere fully ali\a^ to tlu? advantages a Horded them they Avould un- 
doubtedly be Avilliii.g’ to walk a long distance, but the majority of 
them have no ambition to iniproAm themselves. They spend their 
evenings in the saloons becfiuse th(\y are ahvays Avithin easy 
reach and form agreeable m(ading-]>laces. It is absurd to denounce 
the saloon in unqnalitied terms. The multitudes who patronize 
them are not all absolutes fools. Many simply seek to satisfy the 
craving after fellowship Avhich the Creator has implanted in their 
natures. The saloons are well-light(Hl, conveniently located social 
clubs, provided in some cases with a pleasant reading-room, and 
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always with obliging* proprietors. AVlse men are beginning to see 
that a substitute must be supplied to take the iilace of the saloon 
which shall retain all its good features and simx^ly discard its evil 
elements. The churches of various denominations are taking a 
deep interest in providing attractive, well-lighted reading and club- 
rooms for the workingmen in our large cities. A great and l)ene- 
ficent work might be done by the Board of Education if fr#B read- 
ing rooms and libraries were opened in connection with every 
X)ublic school in tlie crowded ])ortioiis of the city. 

Fifth- Good old John Wesley said, “ Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness ; ” but bathing in tenement-houses is oxcecding-ly difficult and 
sometimes impossible. On pleasant days, when vast numbers of 
young men jirefer the street-corner to the saloon, I have often sto])ped 
among a groux) of young fellows and said : Boys, suppose a tirst- 
class swimming-bath were ox)enod somewhere in this neighl)orhood, 
where you could for live or ten cents dive from a-S2:>ring-board and 
X)luiige into a tank 50 feet wide and 100 feet long, full of warm, clean 
water, would you patronize such a place?” and the sx^ontaneous 
and unit(}d answer always is : “ You bet your life we would.” I am 
fully convinced tliat if a lirst-class natatorium, w ith reading-rooms, 
library, and restauraJit attached, was opened in some crowded 
district, the result would surpass all exxmetation. The baths have 
b(K)n remarkably successful in Tjondon. In one of tluise institutions 
over tw o hundred thousand baths were taken in a single year, and 
tJie receijits were more than $3,000 over the ex])enditures. Eveiy 
humanitarian effort which is successful across the ocean does not 
succeed here, but from the sights which T Avitiiess every summer, 
when hundreds of young men x)lunge from the docks, lumber-yards, 
and shix^x^ii^o j being arrested and having their clothes 

stolon, I am convinced that a swimming-bath wa^uld at once become 
immensely x'>oxnilar. Tlie old Eomans were wdse in this res])ect. 
One of their great baths in our modern cities Avould be an effective 
means of aiding all forms of good work. 

At the Christian conference held in Ohickering Hall, in 1888, I 
6 
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endeavored to impress upon the audience the need of public baths. 
The good work be^un at that time by the City Mission has been 
completixl by the Society for Im[)roviii^^ the Condition of the Poor. 
The first bath was o])oncd in August, 1891, and the results are most 
satisfactory. Sixteen thousand baths were taken during the first 
one hundred and lifteen days. One day in the latttn- part of Au- 
gust, 1891, there were six hundred and sixty-nine bathers.^'^ 

Sixfh . — There has been great need of a universal loan nssoeia- 
tion. The poor, as well as the rich, are frc'quently compelled to 
borrow money. Unfortunately the poor, until lately, have not 
been able to get it at a rc'asonable interest. There is no bank in 
the city that will loan a ])()()r man money and take his qld 
clothes, his wife's wedding-ring, or some little household treas- 
ure as securit}'. \"et tlu' ]) 0 ()r man is forced to borrow. He has 
been out of work a few weeks. The landlord will come to-mor- 
row. The children are hungry and call loudly for bread. In the 
dark bedroom lies a child with a burning fever. A physician 
has been to see the child. He is a kind hearted man, ho knows 
the hardships of the poor and does not expect his fee to-da}^ ; but 
of course the father cannot be expected to ])ay for the prescrip- 
tion he has just Avritten. How shall tln^ man get broad for those 
hungry children and medicine for this one who is sick ? They have 
one last resort left — the household idols must be sacrificed. All 
the valual)les are broiight together. These little rings and lockets, 
and the silver cup which a proud uncle presented to the first baby 
boy ; the father’s overcoat and Sunday suit, with the mother’s best 
dress, are all needed to make up the $10 for the landlord, and to get 
food and medicine for the children. The paAvnbrokcu* is ready to 
devour everything which has any value. The pawn-tickets are 
carefully put away, and the parents confidently hope that they will 
soon be able to redeem the things they have ‘‘ put away.” They 
redeem them at three per camt. a month, or else they finally lose 
them, not having received more than one-fifth of the actual value 
* Nearly one hundred thousand hatliH are now taken every year. 
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of the articlos. I sent a boy to an East Side pawii-sliop with a 
watch, tlie original cost of which was $150 ; its actual present 
value was certainly not , less than $40. The bo}^ received $5, and 
this was as much as he could g‘et. I redeemed the watch the next 
day, much to the disgust of the pawn1)roker. What has proved a 
great blessing to many people in distress, was the opening of the 
oOices of the Provident Loan Socitdy, in the United Charities 
Building on Fourth Avenue and Twenty second Street.* I fear 
that heretofore, no charital)le society has undertakcm this work, 
from the mistaken idea many people have that such an institution 
would foster thriftless habits among the poor. Such persons for- 
gef tliat it is not a question of pawn-shops or no x)awn -shops, 
but whether we shall have one large, i’ex:uitable loan association, 
where the poor man’s clothing and jewelry shall be as good as 
the rich man’s real I'state at a banking house, or a va-st number 
of little xuiwii-shops — those whirljiools in which the valuables of 
many poor families are swallowed. Thieves who want to get rid 
of stolen pro[)erty, and thriftless drunkards who go to the pawn- 
broker to dispose xmrmanently of their j^roperty at the highest 
X3 rices, will continue to visit the pawn-shox) ; but x)ersons ^yho need 
a temxmrary loan to help them through a x)eriod of enforccal idle- 
ness or sickness will be greatly benefited by a wisely managed loan 
association. 

There is great need of trained nurses for the sick. 
Hundreds of mothers who are obliged to care for their homes 
during the day, are sitting at night by the bedside of sick childi’en. 
If the sickness is of a tenq)orary nature these x^eriods of broken rest 
and double duty are x^assed without disaster. It frequently hax3- 
l)ens, however, that two or three children are sick at the same time. 
The mother is comx)elled to work night and day until nature gives 
way and she breaks down under the strain. Sickness brings in- 
creased exi^enses, therefore it is impossible for the husband to stay 
at home to take care of his family. If ho does not work there will 
* Other loan associations have been opened since this paper was written. 
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be no money next week for food, rent, and medicine. When the 
physician tells him that the end is near for wife or child, then he 
gives u]) his work. I have visited homes where I found the 
mother and all the children sick, and if it had not been for the 
occasional visit of a neighbor there would have been no one to give 
. a cup of water to the sick or dying. Into such homes the trained 
nurse comes like a ministering angel. Slie lights a fire in the cold 
stove, bathes the sick, provides clean bedding, dresses tlie little 
children, puts in ordei’ the rooms, and when tlie ]i]ace looks like 
liome again, she takes from her Imsket some beef-tea, a little jelly, 
or some other tempting morsel for tlie sick. The mother, who has 
been lying hopeless in the dark bedroom, begins to revive, and 
watches with deep int(n‘est the ministering stranger, and with wet 
eyes says: “God bless you and reward you for what you have done 
this day.” The nurse not only aids the sick, but is able by her 
counsel to help the mother when she has recovered. The friendly 
talks on housekeeping and tlui care of the children are often of the 
greatest value. The nurse also forms the (amnecting link between 
the hospitals and the invalids hidden away in the tenement-houses, 
many of whom would have been left to rot and finally to die on 
their filthy beds if the nurses had not found them and sent them to 
the hospital. The nurse does not stop to ask what the nationality 
or creed of the suftVu’crs is. The only recommendation required to 
receive her services is sickness and distress. The nurses of the 
City Mission are doing a noble work, l.)ut their number is too small 
and they must be (;oiistantly restrained lest they break down from 
overwork. Here is a work which can be done at once. Anyone 
wlio desires to relieve the sufiering poor in the most direct and 
effective way cjin do it through a trained nurse. It would be a 
source of the purest happiness to many a man and woman, when 
they go to rest in their beautiful and luxurious homes, to know that 
$600, the saving, perhaps, of some needless luxury, is keeping a 
faithful nurse at work the entire year, moistening the fevered lips 
of the sick, or soothing the last hours of the dying. The Great 
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Teacher of men consig-ned Dives to hell, not 'because of erroneous 
theological opinions, but because he neglected the beggar, who lay 
at his gate full of sores. Dives is among us to-day. Ho is clothed 
in the finest robes and fares sumptuously every day. Lazarus is 
also here. He lies in the cheerless bedroom of a tenement-house, 
hungry, sick, and full of sores. The two have been brought to- 
gt^tlier for a j^urpose. The onlj’^ salvation for our modern Dives, 
lies in Lazarus. 

Eigldh . — Tliere is need of greater co-operation among all good 
men. When we see anyone endeavoring to cast out social demons 
among us, let us not forbid him because he does not accept our 
creed or follow our party. Prejudice, narrow-mindcidness, and 
bigotry have too long stood in tlie way of social reform. Wise 
men must recognize) that whatever is good is of God. It makes no 
diflerence from what source it comes. Wlien all good men shall 
work together on the broadest lines of social reform, ’great and 
beneticeut changes will be brought about, and New York will con- 
tinue to be a great, happy, and prosperous city. 
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Bi- JACOB A. BUS, 

AUTHOR OF “HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVEt»,” ETC. 

“Onk of God’s Oiiildukn” — Progress in the Cake of Poor Children in 
New York— The Children’s Aid Souikty— Italians in Mulberry Bend— 
The Schools— Some Typical Children of the East Side— Chii,d Popula- 
tion op the Jewish Tenements— Child Labor in the 'I’enements — Some 
Solutions of the Problem -Ambition among the Sihiool Children— The 
Flag in the Schools— Street (Jamins and their Futuup: — Boas’ Clubs 
—Little Housekeepers— The Story of “ Buffalo.” 

U NDEE the heading “ Just One of God’s Children,” one of the 
morning newspapers told the story not long* a, go of a news- 
boy at the Brooklyn Bridge, wlio fell in a lit with his bundle 
of papers under his arm, and was carried into the waiting-room by 
lijhe Bridge police. They sent for an ambulance, but before it came 
the boy was out soiling papers again. The reporters asked the little 
^rteyei# nows worn. Ill at the bridge entrance which boy it was. 
‘♦Little Maher it was,” she answered. 

‘‘ Wlio takes care of him ? 

“'Ohl^fno one but God,” said she, “ and he is too’ busy with 
(^li^er folks tagive him rnucdi attention.” 

- Little Mahf^’ Avas thi^ represeiita4ive of a class that is happily 
gjpowiyg smaller year by year iii^our city. It fs altogether likely 
that a little Inquiry into liis c^se could h^ve placed the responsi-"* 
= forlorn (Jonditioft considerably nearer home, upon 

$o^eptie who pr^rred giving* Providence the job*1;o tijiing the 
^iO^L Wmsnfr There.ai;e bomolpS8 children in New York. *It is. 
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certain that we shall always have our full share. Yet it is equally 
certain that society is coming out ahead in its strug-^le with this 
problem. In ten years, during which New York added to her pojiu- ♦ 
lation one-fourth, the homelessness of our streets, taking the returns 


of the Children’s Aid Society’s lodg- 
ing-houses as the gauge, instead of 
increasing proportionally has de- 
ci’eased nearly one-fifth ; and of the 
Topsy element, it may be set down 
as a fact, there is an end. 

If we were able to argue from 
this a corresponding improvement 
in the general lot of the poor, we 
should have good cause for con- 
gratulation. But it is not so. The 
showing is due mainly to the per- 
fection of organized charitable ef- 
fort, tlnit proceeds nowadays upon 
the sensible principle of putting out 
a fire, viz., that it must he headed 
off, not run down. It is possible 
also that the Bowery lodging-houses 



attract a larger share of the half- 
grown lads with their promise of 

greater freedom, which is not a ■ i sc. ubs --Katie, who house v^est 

^ ’ Forty-ninth- Street. ^ 

pleasant possibility. The general 

situa^tioii is not perceptibly improved. Tlui menace ol IJie Sub- 
merged’^enth has not been blotted from the register of the^Bpt- 
tej^s pield, and though tlie ‘^^wenty thousand pobr children* who 
would not have Known it was ^Christmas,” but . for public notice 
to that effect, be a Benevolent fictioi^, there ibo pl^ity whose bnef 
lives have had little enough of ^the ^ibodiment bf " ^hrisijfnas 
cheer atid good-wifl in them to make, the aanSl *feeem like*^ bitter 
motkeyy. If . indeed. New 'York w.ei*e jiot what- i^i if it ^Wre; 
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X)ossible to-morrow to shut her door ag-ainst the immigration of 
tlie world and still maintain the conditions of to-day, I should 
confidently predict a steady progress that would leave little of the 
X)roblein for the next generation to wrestle witli. But that is only 
another way of saying “if New York were not New York.” It 
is because she is New York that in reviewing our own miseries we 
have to take into account half the x^overty, the ignorance, and the 
helplessness of the cities of the Old World, that is dumped at our 
door while the procession of the strong and of the able moves on. 
And that is what makes our problem. 

Heretofore the assimilation of these alien elements has been 
sufticiently rapid. Will it continue so? There has been evidence 
lately that we are entering ux^on a new stage of metropolitan ‘de- 
velopment that might have fresh difficulties on this score. Anyone 
who will sit an hour at a meeting of the Police Board, for instance, 
when candidates for ax)pointments are questioned as to their knowl- 
edge of the city, will discover that a generation of young men has 
grown up about us who claim, not New Y^n-k as their birtlqdace, 
but this or that section of it — the East Side, the Hook, Harlem, and 
so on, and outside of that immediate neighborliood, unless their 
employment has been of a character to take them much about, know 
as little of the city of tlieiv birth as if tlie rest of it were in Timbuc- 
too. These were the children of yesterday, when the x^opulation 
was, so to sx)eak, yet on the march. To day wo find it, though drift- 
ing still, tarrying longer and crystallizing on race-lines in settle- 
ments some of wliich have already as well-defined limits as if they 
were walled in, to all intents and purposes separate towns. Tlie 
meaning of this is that our social fabric is stiffening into more per- 
manent forms. Does it inqdy also that with its elasticity it is los- 
ing its old x^ower of assimilation, of digestion ? 

I think not. The evidence is all to the contrary. Its vitality 
seems to me not only unimpaired, but growing plainly stronger as 
greater claims are made upon it by the influx of races foreign alike 
of speech, of tradition, and of sentiment. Fresh x^roblems are pre- 
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sente (1, fresh troubles foreshadowed, fresh prejudices aroused only 
to receive in their turn the same orderly, logical, and simple solu- 
tion that discovers all alarm to have been groundless. Yesterday it 
was the swarthy Italian, to-day the liussian Jew that excited our 
distrust; to-morrow it may be the Arab or the Greek. All alike 
they have taken, or are taking*, their places in the ranks of our so- 
cial phalanx, pushing* upward from the bottom with steady eftbrt, as 
I believe they will continue to do, unless failure to provide them with 
proper homes arrests the process. The slum tenement bears to it 
the same relation as the effect the rags of an old tramp are said to 
have upon the young idler in his company. He has only to wear 
them to lose all ambition and become himself a tramp ; the stamp 
is on’him. But in the general advance the cliildren are the moving 
force, the link between the past that had no future and the present 
that accounts no task too great in the dawning consciousness of a 
proud manhood. Their feeble hands roll away in play the stone 
before which the statecraft of our wise day stood aghast. The one 
immigrant Avho does not keep step, who, having fallen out of the 
ranks, has been ordered to the rear, is the Chinaman, who brought 
neither family nor children to push him ahead. He left them be- 
hind tliat he might not become an American, and by the standard 
lie himself set up lie has been judgcMl. 

I recall, not without amusement, one of the early experiences of 
a committee with which I was trying to relieve some of the child 
misery in the East Hide tenements by providing an outing for the 
very poorest of the little ones, who might otherwise have been over- 
looked. In our anxiety to make our little charges as jii’t^^ent- 
able as possible, it seems we had succeeded so well as to arouse a 
suspicion in our friends at the other end of the line that something 
was wrong, either with us or with the poor of which the patrician 
youngsters in new frocks and with clean faces, that came to them, 
were representatives. They wrote to us that they were in the field 
for the “ slum children,” and slum children they wanted. It hap- 
pened that their letter came just as we had before us two little 
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lads from the Miilbeny Street Bend, rag-g-ed, dirty, unkempt, and 
altog:etJier a sigflit to see. Our wardrobe was ruiiiiing* low, and we 
were at our wits’ end liow to make these come uiJ to our standard. 
We sat looking* at oacli other after we had heard the letter read, all 



thinkin,^ the same thino-, until tlie most courao-eous said it : “Send 
them as they are.” Well, wo did, and waited rather breathlessly 
for the vor<liet. Jt came, with the children, in a note by retnrn 

tiaiii, that .said : » Not kind, please ! ” And after that we were 
allowed to have thin<,-s our own way. 

The two little fellows were Italians. In justice to our fright- 
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ened friends, it should be said that it was not their nationality, but 
their rags, to which they objected ; but not very many seasons have 
passed since the crowding of the black-eyed brigade of “ guinnies,” 
as they were contemptuously dubbed, in ever-increasing numbers 
into the ragged schools and the kindergartens, was watched with 
regret and alarm by the teachers, as. by many others who had no 
better cause. The event proved that the children were the real 
teachers, ihey had a more valuable lesson to impart than they 
came to learn, and it has been a salutary one. To-day they are 
gladly welcomed. Their sunny temper, wliich no hovel is dreary 
enough, no hardship has j^ower to cloud, has made them universal 
favorites, and the discovery has be(iii made by their teachers that 
as the crowds pressed harder their school -rooms have marvellously 
expanded, until they embrace within their walls an unsuspected 
multitude, even many a slum tenemcmt itself, cellar, ‘‘ stoop,” attic, 
and all. Every lesson of cleanliness, of order, and of English 
taught at the school is n^llected into some wretcdied home, and re- 
hearsed there as far as the limited opportunities will allow. No dem- 
onstration with soap and water Tipon a dirty little face but widens 
tlie sphere of these chief promoters of education in the slums. 
“ By’m by,” said poor crip]ded Pietro to me, with a sober look, as 
he labored away on liis writing lesson, holding down the paper 
with his maimed hand, ‘‘I learn t’ make an Ihiglis’ letter; maybe 
my fader lie learn too.” T had my doubts of the father. He sat 
watching Pietro with a pride in the achievement that was clearly 
proportionate to the struggle it cost, and mirrored in his own face 
every grimace and contortion the progress of education caused the 
boy. ‘‘ Si ! si! ” lie nodded eagerly ; “ Pietro he good-a boy ; make 
Englis’, Englis’ ! ” and he made a flourish with his clay -pipe, as if 
he too were making the English letter that was the object of their 
common veneration. 

Perhaps it is as much his growing and well-founded distrust of 
the middle man, whose unresistiug victim he has heretofore been, 
and his need of some other link to connect him with the English- 
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speaking* world that siirroniuls him, as any personal interest in 
book-learning, that impels the illiterate Italian to bring his boy to 
school early and see that he attends it. Whatever his motive, the 
effect is to demonstrate in a striking way the truth of the observa- 
tion that real reform of poverty and ignorance must begin with the 
children. In his case, at all events, the seed thus sown boars some 
fruit in the present as well as in the coming generation of toilers. 
The little ones, with their new standards and new ambitions, become 
in a very real sense missionaries of the slums, whose work of regen- 
eration begins with their parents. They are continually fetched 
away from school by the mother or father to act as interpreters or 
go-betweens in all the affairs of daily life, to be conscientiously 
returned within the hour stipulated by the teacher who offers no 
objection to this sort of int(u*ruption, knowing it to be the best con- 
dition of her own success. One cannot help the hope that the po- 
sition of trust in which the children are thus placed ma}' , in some 
measure, help to mitigate tlieir home hardships. From their birth 
they have little else, though Italian parents are rarely cruel in the 
sense of abusing their offspring. It is the home itself that consti- 
tutes their chief liardship. Theirs are the ])Oorest tenements, the 
filthiest hovels in the city. It is only when his years offer the boy 
an opportunity of escape to the stnuit, that a ray of sunlight falls 
into his life ; in his hack-yard or in liis alley it seldom finds him 
out. Thenceforward most of his time is spent there, until tho 
school claims him. Since the sewing-macliine found its way, with 
the sweater’s mortgage, into tlie Italian slums also, his sweet-faced 
sister has bc‘en robbed to a large extent of even the freedom of tho 
dump, where? she used to pick cinders for her mother’s kitchen 
fire, and she has taken her place among tho wage-earners when 
not on the school-bencli. Sickness, unless it be mortal, is no ex- 
cuse from the drudgery of tl)e tenement. When, recently, one lit- 
tle Italian girl, hardly yet in her teens, stayed away from her class 
in the Mott Street Industrial School so long that her teacher went 
to her home to look her up, she found the child in a high fever, 
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in bed, sewing on coats with swollen eyes, though bar(3ly able to 
sit ux). 

I3nt neither in:)verty nor abuse have power to discourage the 
child of Italy ; for though he be born to the succession of the White 
House, if fate and the genius of politics so will it, he is in looks, in 
ttunper, and in siDeecjh, when among his own, as much an Italian as 
his father, who could not even hold real estate if thiire were any 
chance of his getting any. His nickname \w j^ockets ^vith a grin 
that has in it no thought of the daggei* and the revenge that come 
to solace his after-years. Only tlie [)rospoct of immediate punish- 
ment eclii)ses his s{)irits for the nioment. While the teacher of the 
sick little girl was t(01ing me her pitiful story in the school, a char- 
acteristic group api^eared on the stairway. Three little Italian cul- 
X)iits in the gras^) of Nellie, the tall and slender Irish girl who was 
the mentor of her class for the day. They had been arrested “ fur 
tightin’,” she briefly (‘xi)lained as she dragged them by the collar 
toward the principal, who just then came out to incpiiro the cause 
of the rumpus, and thrust them forward to receive sentence. The 
three, none of wliom was over eight years old, evidently felt that 
they were in the i)Ower of an enemy from whom no mercy was to be 
expected, and made no appeal for any. One scowled defiance. He 
was evidently the injured party. 

He hit-a me a clip on de jaw,” he said in his defence, in the 
dialect of IVlott Street, with a slight touch of “the Bend.” The 
aggressor, a heavy -browed little ruffian, hung back with a dreary 
howl, knuckling his eyes with a X)air of fists that were nearly black. 
The third and youngest was in a state of bcAvildernn'iit that was 
most ludicrous. He only knew that he had received a kick on the 
back and had struck out in self-defence, when he was seized and 
dragged away a i)risoner. He was so dirty — school had only just 
begun and there had been no time for the regular inspection — that 
he was sentenced on the sj:)ot to be taken down and washed, while 
the other two were led away to the princix^al’s desk. All three 
went out howlin'g. 
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Perhaps of all the little life-stories of poor Italian children I 
have come across in the course of years — and they are many and 
sad, most of tliein — none comes nearer to the hard every-day fact 
of those dreary tenements than that of my little friend Pietro of 
Avhom I spoke, exceptional as was his own lieavy misfortune and its 
effect upon the boy. I met him first in the Mulberry Street polic^o 
station, where he was interpreting the defence in a shooting case, 
haA’in^»* come in with the crowil from Jersey Street, where the tiling 
had happened at his own door. With liis rag-s, his dirty bare feet, 
and his shock of tousled hair, he seemed to fit in so entirely there 
of all places, and took so naturally to the ways of the police station, 
that he might have escaped my notice altogether but for his maimed 
hand and his oddly grave, yet eager face, which no smile ever 
crossed despite his tliirteen y(\ars. Of both, his story, when I after- 
ward came to know it, gave me full explanation. He was the oldest 
so]i of a laborer, not ‘M)orned here” as the rest of his sisters and 
brothers. There were four of them, six in the family besides him- 
self, as he juit it : '' 2 sisters, 2 brodcu's, 1 fader, 1 mother,” subsist- 
ing on an unsteady iiiaximum income of $9 a week, the rent taking 
always the earnings of on(> week in four. The home thus dearly 
paid for was a wretcln d room with a dark alcove for a bed-cham- 
ber, in one of the vile old barracks that still preserve to Jersey 
btreet the memorv of its fornnn* bad eminence as among the worst 
of the city’s slums. Ih'etro had gone to the Sisters’ school, black- 
ing boots ill a hapliazard sort of way in his off*-houi"s, until the year 
before, upon his mastering the alphabet, his education was consid- 
ered to have sufficiently advanced to warrant his graduating into 
the ranks of the family wage-carrners, that were sadly in need of re- 
cruiting. A steady job of ‘‘ shinin’ " was found for him in an Eighth 
Ward saloon, and that afternoon, just before Christmas, he came 
home from school and, putting his books away on the shelf for the 
next in older to use, ran across Broadway full of joyous antici])a- 
tion of his new dignity in an independent job. He did not see the 
street-car until it was fairly upon him, and then it was too late. 
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They thought he was killed, but he was only crippled for life. 
When, after many months, he came out of the hospital, where the 
company had paid his board and posed as doing a generous thing, 
his bright smile was gone ; his shining was at an end, and with it 
his career as it had bcjen marked out for him. He must needs take 
ux) something new, and he was bending all his energies, when I met 
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him, toward learning to make tho “Englis’ letter ” with a degree of 
|)roficiency that would justify tho hox)0 of his doing something 
somewhere at some time to make ui^ for what ho had lost. It was 
a far-off possibility yet. With the same end in view, prol)ably, ho 
was taking nightly writing lessons in his mother-tongue from one 
of the x^erambulating schoolmasters who circulate in tlie Italian 
colony x^oddling education chtiax) in lots to suit. In his sober, sub- 
missive way he was content with tho i^rospect. It had its compen- 
7 
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satioiis. Tlie boys who used to Avorry him now let him alone. 
“ When they see this/’ he said, holding* up his scarred and mis- 
shapen arm, “ they don’t strike me no more." Then there was his 
fourteen months' old baby brother, avIio was beginning* to walk and 
could almost “ make a lettcu*." Pietro Avas mu(*h concerned about 
his education, anxious evidently that ho should one day take his 
l)lace. “ E tak(i him to school sometime,” he said, piloting’ him 
across the iio(n* and talking softly to the child in his own melo- 
dious Italian. I Avatched his grave, unchanging face. 

” Pietro," I said, with a sudden yearning* to know, “ did you ever 
laugh V ” 

The boy glanced from tin; baby to me Avith a Avistful look. 

“ 1 did Avonst, " he said, (juietly, and Avent on his Avay. And I 
Avould gladly have forgotten tliat I ever asked the question, even 
as Pietro had forgotten his laugh. 

I said that tlu‘ Italians do not oft<m abuse their children doAvn- 
right ; but [)overty and ignorance are h^arful allies in the homes of 
the ])oor against defenctdess childhood, even without the child- 
beating fiend. Two cases Avhich I (mcouiitered in the East Side 
temmients this past summer show Iioav the combination works at 
its worst. A\ ithout a doubt they ar<^ ty])ical of A*(uy many, though 
I hope that few come quite, u[) to tlnar standard. The one Avas 
the case of little (^.lrlnt‘n, avIio at this Avriting lay between life and 
d(\ath in the N(*w \ ork H^)spital, the special care of the Society 
for tin; Prevention of (’ruelty to (diildren. One of the summer 
corps doctors found her in a IMott Street tenement, Avithin a stone’s- 
throw of tin; Healtli I)(*j)artment’s otfiec'i, sullering from a Avasting 
disease that could only bi; combated by the most careful nursing. 
He put hej* cas(; iiito tln^ hands ol the King's Daughters Committee 
that followed in the stejis uf the doctors, and it Avas then that I saw 
liei. She hi} in a little back-room, iij) tAvo flights, «ind giving upon 
a naiioAv yaid aaIhu'c* it was always twilight. The room Avas filthy 
and close, and eiitiridy dcAu^id of furniture, Avith the exception of a 
rickety stool, a slop-pail, and a rusty old stove, one end of wliich 
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was propped up with bricks. Carmen’s bed was a board laid across 
tlie top of a barrel and a trunk set on end. I could not describe, if 
I would, the condition of the cliild when she was raised from the 
mess of straw and rags in which slie lay. The sight unnerved even 
the nurse, who had seen little else than such scenes all summer. 
Loatlisoine bed-soi’es had attacked the wasted little body, and in 
truth Carmen was more dead than alive. But wlien, shocked and 
disgusted, we made preparations for her removal with all speed to 
the hospital, the parents ol)jected and refused to let us take her 
away. They had to be taken into court and forced to surrender the 
child under warrant of law, though it was clearly the little suffer- 
er’s only chance for life, and only the slendin'est of (?hances at that. 

CMrnieii was the victim of the stubborn ignoranc(i that dreads 
th(i hos])ital and the doctor above the discomfort of the dirt and 
darkness and suff(u*ing that are its evany-day attendants. Her ]>ar- 
ents were no worse than the Monroe Street mother who refused to 
let the health otttcer vaccinate her baby, because^ her crippled boy, 
with one leg an inch shorter than the other, had caught it ” — the 
leg, that is to say from his vaccination. She knew it was so, and 
witli ignorama^ of that stamj) there is no other argument than force. 
But another element (‘iitered into the case of a sick Esstax Street 
baby. The tenement would not let it lecover from a bad attack of 
scarlet fever, and the parents would not let it bo taken to the coun- 
try or to the sea-shoixi, despite all efforts and entreaties. A\ hen 
th(iir motive (iame out at last, it proved to bo a nnn’cenary one. 
They W(U’e behind with tlui rent, and as long as they had a sick 
child in the house the landlord could not put them out. Sick, the 
baby was to them a source of income, at all events a bar to expense, 
and in that way so much (‘apital. AVell, or away, it would put them 
at the mercy of the rent'Collector at once. So they chose to let it 
suffer. The parents were Jews, a fact that emphasizes the share 
borne by desperate poverty in the transaction, for the family tie is 
notoi’iously strong among their people. 

How strong is this attachment to homo and kindred that makes 
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the Jew cling to tlie liuiiiblest hearth and gather his children and 
liis children’s children about it, though grinding poverty leave 
them only a bare crust to share, I saw in the case of little Jette 
Brodsky, Avho strayed away from her own door, looking for her 
papa. They were strangers, and ignorant and poor, so that weeks 
went by before they could make their loss known and get a hear- 
ing, and meanwhile Jette, who had been i)icked up and taken to 
Police Headquarters, had heon hidden away in an asylum, given 
another name when nobody came to claim her, and had been quite 
forgotten. But in the two years that passed before she was found 
at last, lier empty chair stood ever by her father’s at the family 
board, and no Sabbath (‘ve but heard liis prayer for the restoration 
of their lost one. Tlie tenement that has power to turn purest gold 
to dross digs a pit for the Jew through this, his strongest virtue. 
In its atmospliere it becomes his curse by helping to crowd his 
lodgings to the iioint of official intervention. Then follow orders 
to “ reduce” the number of tcmaiits, that mean increased rent which 
the family cannot pay, or the breaking uji of the home. An appeal 
to avert such a calamity came to the J3oard of Health recently from 
one of the refugee temements. The tenant was a man with a house- 
ful of children, too full for the official scale as ajqdied to the flat, 
and his phai was backed by the influence of his only friend in need 
— tlui fainily undertaker. There was something so cruelly suggest- 
ive in the idea that the laugh it raised died without an echo. 

When it comes to tin- child ])o])ulation of the poor Jewish tene- 
ments, we have at last sometliing deflnite to reckon with. We know 
from the police census that there W(‘r(y in 1800, 100,708 children un- 
der five years in all the teuennmts of the city, whicli is not saying 
tliat there were) so many poor cliildren l)y a good many thousand. 
But how many of them wen? Italians, liow many Bohemians, how 
many of Irisli or German descent, we are yet left to guess. It is 
different with these. A census, tliat was taken for a special pur- 
pose, of the Jews in tlie East Side sweaters’ district, several years 
ago, gave a total of 23,405 children under six years, and 21,285 
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between six and fourteen, in a population of something over a 
hundred and eleven thousand that inhabited forty-five strecds in 
the Seventh, Tenth, and Thii-tecntli Wards. All of these were for- 



Pietro Learning to Make an Englis' Lotte 

ei<^ners, most of thorn Rnssinii, Polisli, find Roumanifin Jows, and 
they are by .all odds the hardest-worked and, barrin.^- the Bohe- 
mians, as a class, the poorest of onr peo])le. According' to the 
record, scarce one-third of the heads of families Inid become natu- 
ralized citizens, tliono’h the avera^^e of their stay in the United 
States wfis between nine and ten years. The very language of our 
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country was to them a strange toii<^ue, understood and spoken by 
only 15,837 of the fifty thousand and odd adults eiuimerated. 
Seven thousand of the rest spoke only (Terman, five thousand Eus- 
sian, and over twenty-one thousand could only make themselves 
understood to each other, never to the world around them, in the 
stran^^e jargon that passes for Hebrew on the East Side, but is 
really a mixture of a dozen known dialects and tongues, and of 
some that were never known or heard anywhere else. In the cen- 
sus it is down as just what it is — ^jargon, and nothing else. 

Here, then, are conditions as unfavorable to the siitisfactory, 
even safe, development of child life in the chief American city, as 
90 uld well be imagined, more unfavorable even than with the Eo- 
hemians, who have at least their faith in common witli us, if safety 
lies in the merging through the rising generation of the discordant 
elements into a common harmony. A community s(d apart, set 
sharply against the rest in every clashing interest, social and in- 
dustrial ; foreign in language, in faith, and in tradition ; repaying 
dislike with distrust ; expanding under the new ndief from oppres- 
sion in the unpopular qualities of greed and contentiousness fos- 
tered by ages of tyranny unresistingly borne. But what says the 
record of tliis ? That of the sixty thousand children, including the 
fifteen thousand young men and women over fourteen who earn a 
large share of the money that ])ays for rent and food, and the 
twenty-three thousand toddlers under six years, fully one-third go 
to school. Deducting the two (extremes, little more than a thou- 
sand children of between six and fourteen years, that is, of school 
age, w^ere put down as rectfiving no instruction at the time the cen- 
sus was taken ; nor is it at all likely that this condition was ])ernia- 
nent in the case of the greater number of these. The iioorest He- 
brew knows — the poorer ho is, tlie better he knows it — that 
knowledge is power, and power as the means of getting on in the 
world that has spurned him so long, is what his soul yearns for. 
He lets no opportunity slip to obtain it. Day- and night-schools 
are crowdcul with his children, who learn rapidly and with ease. 
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Every synagogue, every Becond rear tenement or dark back yard, 
has its school and its school-master, with his scourge to intercept 
those who mig'ht otherwise escape. In the census there are put 
down 2t51 Jewish teachers as livin<>* in these tenements, nearly all of 
whom probably conduct such schools, so that; as tlie children form 
always more than one-half * of the population in the Jewish quar- 
ter, the evidence is, after all, that even here, with the tremendous 
inpour of a destitute, ignorant i)eople, the cause of progress along 
the safe line is holding its own. 

It is true that these tenement schools which absorl) several 
thousand children are not what tlic^y miglit be from a sanitary point 
of view. It is also true that Inn-etofore they have mainly been de- 
voted to teaching East-Side Hebrew and the 'ralmud. But to the 
one evil the hejdth authorities have recently boon aroiised ; of the 
other, the wise and patriotic men who are managing the Baron de 
Hirsch charity are making a useful handle by gatliering the teach- 
ers in and setting them to learn English. Their new knowledge 
will soon bo reflected in their teaching, and the Hebrew scliools be- 
come primary classes in the system of public education. The school 
in a Hester Street tenement that is shown in the picture is a fair 
specimen of its kind — l)y no means one of the worst — and so is the 
back-yard behind it, that s('rves as the children’s playground, with 
its dirty mud-puddles, its slop-barn' Is and brokc'ii flags, and its foul 
tenement-house surroundings. Both fall in well with Jlie home 
lives and envirojiment of the unhappy little wretches whose daily 
horizon they limit. Missionaries though they truly be, like tlieir 
Italian pla3unates, in a good cause, they have not even the satisfac- 
tion of knowing it. Born to toil and trouble, they claim their 
heritage early and part with it late. What time they do not s]mnd 
on the school-bench ^is soon put to use in the homo workshop. 
When, in the midniglit hour, tlie noise of the sewing-machine was 
stilled at last, I have gone the rounds with the sanitary police and 
counted often four, five, and even six of the little ones in a single 
* Fifty- four per cent, in the census. 
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bed, sometimes a sliake-down on the hard floor, often a pile of half- 
finished clothing’ brought home from the sweater, in the stuffy 
rooms of tlieir tenements. In one I visited very lately, the only bed 
was occupied by the entire family, lying lengthwise and crosswise, 
literally in layers, three children at the feet, all except a boy of ten 

or twelve, for whom there was 
no room. He slept with his 
clothes on to keep him warm, 
in a pile of rags just inside 
the door. It seemed to me im- 
possible that families of chil- 
dren could be raised at all in 
such dens as I had my daily 
and nightly walks in. And yet 
the vital statistics and all close 
observation agree in allotting 
to tlieso Jews even an unusual 
degree of good health. Their 
fi’ctHlom from enfeebling vices 
and the marvellous vitality of 
the race must account for this. 
Their homes, or Wieir food, 
which is frequently of the 
worst because cheapest, as- 
suredly do not. 

I spoke of the labor done in 
tenement homes. Like nearly 
every other question that has 
a bearing on the condition of the poor and of the wage-earners, 
this one of the child home-workers has recently been up for dis- 
cussion. The first official contrilnition to it was a surprise, and 
not least to the health officers who furnished it. According to 
the tenement-house census, in the entire mass of nearly a million 
and a quarter of tenants, only two hundred and forty-nine chil- 
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dren under fourteen years of age were found at work in living* 
rooms by the Sanitary Police. To anyone acquainted with the 
ordinary aspect of tenement life the statement seemed preposterous, 
and there are some valid reasons for believing that the 2)olicemcn 
missed rather morc^ than they found. They were seeking that 
which, when found, would furnish proof of law-breaking against the 
parent or employer, a fact of wliich these were fully aware. Hence 
their coming, uniformed and in search of children, into a tenement 
where such were at work, could scarcely fail to give thos(3 a holi- 
day who wer(i not big enough to be palmed off as fifteen at least. 
Nevertlieless, I suspect the policemen were mucli nearer right than 
may 1x3 readily believed. Their census took no account of the 
teneineut factory in the back-yard, but only of the living-rooms, and 
it was made chietly during school hours. Most of the little slaves, 
as of tlios(3 older in years, wen3 found in the East Side tenements 
just s[)ok(‘n of, wher(3 the work often ojily fairly begins after the 
factory has shut down for the day and the stores have released their 
army of child-laborers. Had the polic(3men gone their rounds after 
dark, they would have found a different state of affairs. The record 
of school-attendaiK^e in the district shows that forty-seven attended 
day-school for every one who went to night-school. 

The same holds good with the Boh(3mians, who are, if anything, 
more d('sperately poor than the llussian Jews, and have proportion- 
ally greater need of their children’s labor to help eke out the family 
income. Th<" testimony of the princii)al of the Industrial School in 
East Seventy-third Street, for instance, where there are some three 
hundred and odd Bohemian children in daily attendance, is to the 
effect that the mothers ‘‘ do not want them to stay a minute after 
three o’clock,” and if they do, very soon come to claim them, so 
that they may take up their places at the bench, rolling cigars or 
stripi 3 ing tobacco-leaves for the father, while the evening meal is 
being got ready. The Bohemian has his own cause for the reserve 
that keeps him a stranger in a strange land after living half his 
life among us ; his reception has not been altogether hospitable, and 
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it is not only liis hard lan^iia^o and his sullen moods that are to 
blame. Yet, oven Uo will “ drive his children to school with sticks,” 
and the teacher has only to tlireateii the intractable ones with be- 
ing* sent home to bring them ’round. And yet, it is not that they 
are often cruelly treated there. The Bohemian simply proposes 
that his child shall enjoy the advantages that are denied him — 
denied partly perhaps because of his refusal to accept them, but 
still from his point of view denied. And he takes a short cut to that 
goal by sending the child to school. The result is that the old 
Bohemian disa])pears in the first generation born upon our soil. 
His temper remains to some extent, it is true. He still has his 
surly streaks, refuses to sing or recite in school when the t(‘acher 
or something else does not suit him, and can never be driven where 
yet he is easily led ; but as lie graduates into the public school and 
is thrown there into contact with the children of more light-hearted 
nationalities, he grows into that which his father would have long 
since become, had he not got a wrong start, a loyal American, 
proud of his country, and a useful citizen. 

But when the State has done its best by keeping the child at 
school, at least a part of the day — and it has not done that until 
New York has been provided with a Truant Home to give eftect to 
its present laws— the null kej-nel of this question of child labor re- 
mains untouched yet. Tlui trouble is not so much that the children 
have to work early as with the sort of work they have to do. It is, 
all of it, of a kind that leaves them, grown to manhood and woman- 
hood, just where it found them, knowing no more and therefore 
less than when they began, and with the years that should have 
prepared them tor life’s work gone in hox^eless and profitless 
drtidgeiy. How large a share of the responsibility for this failure 
is borne by the senseless and wicked tyranny of so-called organ- 
ized labor in denying to our own children a fair chance to learn 
honest trades, while letting in foreign workmen in shoals to crowd 
our market, a policy that is in a fair way of losing to labor all the 
respect due it from our growing youth, I shall not here discuss. 
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The g’eneral result was well put by a tireless worker in the cause of 
improving- the condition of the poor, who said ^o me : “ They are 
down on the scrub-level ; there you find them and have to put them 
to such use as you can. They don’t know anything’ else, and that is 
what makes it so hard to find work for them. Even when they go 
into a slioj) to sew, they come out mere machines, able to do only 
one thing, which is a small part of the whole they do not grasp. 
And thus, without the slightest training for the responsibilities of 
life, they marry and transmit their in(*ai)a(nty to another generation 
that is so much worse off‘ to start with.” She spoke of the girls, 
but what she said fitted the boys just as well. The incapacity of 
the mother is no greater* tlian the ignorance of the fatin^r in the 
mass of such unions. Ignorance and poverty are the natural her- 
itage of the children. 

I have in mind a typical family of that sort whicli our commit- 
tee wrestled with a whole summer in Poverty Clap. Suggestive lo- 
cation ! Tlie man found his natural level on the Island, w^liere w’e 
sent him first tiling. The w'oman was decent and willing to work, 
and the girls young enough to train. But Mrs. Murphy did not 
get on. “ She can’t even hold a flat-iron in her hand, ’ reported her 
first employer indignantly. The children wer(i sent to good ])laces 
in the country, and repaid tlu5 kindness shown them by stc'aling, 
and lying to cover up their thefts. They were not depraved, they 
were simply exhibiting the fruit of the only training they had ever 
received — that of the street. It was like undertaking a job of 
original creation to try to make anything' decent or useful out of 
them. 

Another case that exhiliits the shoal that lies always close to the 
track of ignorant poverty, is even now running in my mind, vainly 
demanding a practical solution. I may say that 1 inlHuited it 
from professional idiilanthropists, who had struggled with it for 
more than half a dozen yearn without finding the way out they 
sought. There were five children when they began, depending on 
a mother who had about given up the struggle as useless. The 
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father was a loafer. When we took them the children numbered 
ten, and the strii«\ijrle was loni;* since over. The family bore the 
pauper stain]), and the mother’s tears, by a transition impercepti- 
bhi jirobably to herself, had become its stock in trade. Two of the 
children were workinir, earnin.^' all the money that came in ; those 
that W(U‘(' not lay al)out in tlui room, watching* tlie chai’ity visitor 
in a way and Avith an intcnitness that betrayed tlnar intcn-est in 
the mother’s appeal. It required very little experience to make 
the iiredictioii that shortly ten pau|)(‘r families Avould carry on the 
campaign of tlui one against society, if those (children Kved to 
groAV u]). And tliey Avere not to blame, of course. I scarcely knoAv 
Avliich AvaS most to be (*ond(*nined Avlieii Ave tiied to break the 
family up by tli rowing it on tlie street as a necessary step to get^ 
ting possession of th(‘ cliildren - the ])olitician Avho tripped us up 
Avith his influence in the court, or the landlord Avho had all those 
years made the i)overty on the second floor ])an out a golden inter- 
est. It Avas the outrag(M>us nait for tlu' filthy den that had been 
the most eflective argument with syni]>athizing visitors. Their 
])ity had r('])res(nited to tlie oAvner, as nearly as I could make out, 
for eight long years, a (*apital of $2, (>00 iiiA'ested at six per cent., 
payable monthly. The idea of moving Avas preposterous ; for 
Avhat other landlord Avould takti in a homeless family with ten chil- 
dnni and no income V 

Naturally the teaching of these children must b(\gin by going 
backward. The process may lie obserAed in the industrial schools, 
of which tlun*e are twenty-one scattered through the ])oor tenement 
districts, a> ith a total enrolment of something oven* five thousand 
pupils. A count made last October shoAV(‘d that considerably 
more tlian one-tliird Avere born in twelve foreign countries Avliere 
IjUglish was not s])oken, and that oA'er ten jier cent, kntnv no Avord 
of our language, ddie vast majority of the rest Avere children of 
foreign [larents, mostly (J(‘rinan and Irish, born here. According 

*1’liese scliool.s an* (*stablislu*d and managed by the Children’s Aid Society, as a 
<}o*ordinate brancli of tlie public-.school system. 
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to the location of the school it is distinctively Italian, Bohemian, 
Hebrew, or mixed, the German, Irish, and colored children comin.ijf 
in under this head and mingling without the least friction. What- 
ever its stamp of nationality, the curricuiluin is much the same. 
The start, as often as is nc'cessary, is made with an object-lesson — 
soap and water being tlie elements and the child the object. The 
alphabet comes se(;ond on the list. Lat(?r on follow lessons in sew- 
ing, cookiiig, carpentry for the boys, and like i)ractical “ branches,” 
of which the home affords the child no demonstration. Tin', prizt^s 
for g(?od behavior are shoes and clothing, the spe(‘ial induc(unent 
a free lunch in the dinner hour. Very lately a luiique exercise has 
been added to the course in tlui s(;hools, that lays hold of the 
very marrow of the ])robleni with Avliich they deal. It is called 
"‘saluting the ffag,” and originated with Oolom^l (leorg(^ T. Balch, 
of the Board of Jiducation, who coiiceived the idea of instilling 
patriotism into tlie little future citizens of the Republic in doses to 
suit tht'ir childish minds. To talk about the Thiion, of which most 
of tlnuii liad but the vagiu'st notion, or of th('. duty of the citizen, of 
which they had no notion at all, was nonsense. In the ffag it was 
all found embodied in a central idea which they could grasp. In 
tlui morning the star-spangled banner Avas In-ought into the school, 
and th(3 children Avere taught to salute it Avith patriotic Avords. 
Th(Ui the best scjholar of the day before Avas called out of the ranks, 
and it Avas giviui to him or her to ke(‘p for the day. The thing took 
at onccj and was a trenumdous success. 

Then Avas evolved tlui plan of letting the children decide for 
themselves Avhether or not tliey Avould so salute the Hag as a volun- 
tary olhn-ing, Avhile incidentally instructing them in the duties of 
the voter at a time Avhen voting Avas the one topic* of general inter- 
est. Ballot-boxes Avere set u[) in the schools on the day Ix'fore the 
last general ('lection. The children had been furnished Avith ballots 
for and against the flag the Aveek before, and told to take tlu'm 
home to tlieir parents and talk it over Avith them. On Monday 
they cast their votes Avith all the solemnity of a regular election. 
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anti with as much of its simple machinery as was practicable. As 
was expected, only very ftnv votes against the hag were recorded. 
One little Irishman in the Mott Street school came without his 
ballot. “ The old man tore it up,” he reported. In the East 



A Synagogue School in a Hester Street Tenonnent. 


Sevoiity-tliird Street school tive Bolieiiiiaiis of tender years set 
themselves down as opposed to tlio sehenu} of inakini^ Americans of 
them. Only one, a little f^drl, gave her rt'ason. She brought her 
own flag to school ; I vote for that,” she said, sturdily, and the 
teacher wisely recorded her vote and let her keep the banner. 

I happened to witness the election in the Beach Street scdiool, 
where the children are nearly all Italians. The minority elements 
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wore, however, represented on the board of election inspectors 
by a colored ^*irl and a little Irish miss, who did not seem in the 
least abashed by the fact that they were nearly the only repre- 
sentatives of their people in the school. The tremendous show of 
dignity with which they took their seats at the poll was most im- 
pressive. As a lesson in practical politics, the occasion had its 
owji humor. It was clear that the negress was most impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion, and the Irish girl with its practical 
opportunities. The Italian's disposition to grin and frolic, ev(m in 
her new and solemn character, l)etrayed the ease with which she 
would, were it real politics, b(.‘come the game of lier Celtic col- 
league. When it w^as all over th(>y canvasscal the V(;te with all the 
gravity befitting the occasion, signed together a certificate stating 
the result, and hainh'd it over to the princi])al sealed in a man- 
ner to defeat any attem[>t at fraud. Tlnai the school sang Santa 
Lucia, a swei't Neapolitan ballad. It w^as amusing to hear the 
colored girl, and the half-dozen little Irish children, sing right 
along with the rest the Italian w'ords of which they did not under- 
stand one. They had learned tliem from hearing them sung by 
the others, and rolled them out just as loudly, if not as sweetly, as 
they. 

The first patriotic election in the Fifth Ward Industrial School 
was held on historic ground. The house it occupies was John 
Ericsson’s until his death, and there he planned nearly all his great 
inventions, among them one that hel^u’d save the flag’ for which tln^ 
children voted that day. The children have lived faithfully up to 
their jdedge. Every morning sees the Hag' carried to the princi- 
pal’s desk and all the little ones, rising at the stroke of the bell, 
say with one voice, Wo turn to our flag as tho sunflow^er turns to 
the sun!” One boll, and every brown right fist is raised to the 
brow, as in military salute: ‘^We gave our heads!” Another 
stroke, and the grimy little hands are laid on as many hearts: 
‘'And our hearts ! ” Then with a shout that can bo heard around 

the corner: “ to our country! One country, one language, 

8 
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one flag ! ” No one can hear it and doubt that the children moan 
every word, and will not be apt to forget that lesson soon. 

The earliest notion of oi-der and harmless play comes to the 
children through the kindergartens, to which access is now made 
easier every day. AVithout a doubt this is the longest step for- 
ward that has yet been taken in the race with poverty ; for the kin- 
dergarten, in gathering in the children, is gradually but siirtdy 
conquering also the street, with its power for mischief. Until it 
came, the street was the only escape from the tenement — a Hob- 
son’s clioice, for it is hard to say which is the most corrupting. 
The opportunities rampant in the one wen^ a sad commentary on 
the sure defllenient of the other. What could bo expected of a 
st.andard of decency lik(‘ this one, of a houseliold of tenants who 

assured me that Airs. AE at that moment under arrest for ludf- 

clubbing Inn* husband to death, was '' a very good, a very decent 
woman indeed, and if she did get full, h(‘ (the husband) was not 
much ? " Or of the rule of good conduct laid down by a young girl, 
found b(‘at('n and s(‘iiseless i)i the street u]> in the Annexed District 
last autumn: “11ieni was two of the fellers from Frog Hollow,” 
she said, rese]i(full\-, whmi J asked who struck her; “them toughs 
don’t know liow to beliave theirselves when they see a lady in 
liquor.” Hers was tlie standard of the street, that naturally stamps 
what belongs to it, the children’s games with the rest. Oames they 
always had. It is not true, as someone has said, that our poor 
children do not know how to play “ Ijondon Fridge is falling 
down ” witli as loud a din in the streets of New York, every day, as 
it has falleji these hundi ed years and jiiore in every Fritish town, 
and the children of tlie Fend march “ all around the mulberry 
bush ” as gleefully as if there wcnv. a green shrul) to l)e found with- 
in a mile of their slum. It is the slum that smudges the game too 
easily, and the kindergarten’s work comes in helping to wipe off 
the smut. 8o far from New York children being duller at their 
play than those of other cities and lands, I Indieve the reverse to 
be true. They lack neither spirit nor inventiveness. I watched a 
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crowd of them having a donkey party in the street one night, when 
those })arties were all the rage. The donkey hung in the window 
of a notion store, and a knot of tenement-house children, with tails 
improvised from a newspaper and dragged in the gutter ^to make 
them stick, were staggering blindly across the sidewalk trying to 
lix them in place on the pane. They got a heap of fun out of the 
game, quite as much, it seemed to me, as any crowd of children 
could have got in a line parlor, until the storekeeper came out witli 
his club. Every c('llar-door becomes a toboggan-slide wlien the 
children are around, unless it is hamnier(Hl full of envious nails ; 
every block a ball-ground when the policeman’s back is turned, 
and evtu’v roof a kite-held ; for that innocent amusement is also 
forbidden by city ordiiuuuai ‘‘ Ixdow Eoui teenth Street.” 

It is rather that their o})portuniii(‘S for mischief are greater than 
those for harmless amusement ; made so, it has sometinn^s seemed 
to me, with delibei'ute purpose to hatch the tough.” ( Jiven idle- 
ness and the street, and lie will grow without otlu'r encouragement 
than an occasional ” fanning” of a policeman’s club. And the street 
has to do for his playground. Tliere is no other. Central Park is 
miles away. The small parks tliat were ordered for his beiieht five 
years ago, exist y(‘t only on paper, (lames like kite-hying and 
ball-playing, forbidden but not suppressed, as ha])pily they cannot 
be, become from harmh^ss play a successful challenge of law and 
order that points the way to hiU^r and worse achievements. Every 
year the police forbid the building of ehxdion bonhrc.'S, and 
threaten vtuigeance upon those who disobey the ordinance ; and 
every election night sees the sky made lurid by them from one end 
of the town to the other, with the police powerless to x)ut them 
out. Yiiar by year the boys grow bolder in their raids on jn’o^ierty 
when their supply of hrinvood has given out, until the destruction 
wrought at the last ('l(M;tion became a matter of jiublic scandal. 
Stoops, wagons, and in one place a showcase containiiig property 
worth many hundreds of dollars, were fed to the flames. It has 
happened that an entire frame house has been carried off iiiecemeal 
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anil bnriiea up (ui plootiou niiilit. Tlio boys, organized in gangs, 
with tlie one eondition of ineinbersldp that all. must “ giv(^ in 
wood, ' store up (^noruious pih's ol fuel for months before, and 
though tlie police tind and raid a good many of them, inciihmtally 
laying in supplies of kiiulliji.g' wood for th(! winter, the pile 
grows again in a single night as the neighborhood reluctantly con- 



Night School lO the Seventh Avenue Boys' Lodging House. 

(Edward, the little pedlar, caught napping.) 

tributes its asli-l)arrel8 to the cause. The ^eriii of the gangs that 
terrorize wliole sections of the city at intervals, and feed our courts 
and our jails, may, without much difficulty, be discovered in these 
early and rather grotesfjue struggles of the boys with tlie police. 

Even on the national day of freedom the boy is not left to the 
enjoyment of his firecracker without the ineffectual threat of the 
law. I am not debmding the lir(‘cra(*k(^r, but arraigning the fail- 
ure of the law to carry its i)oint and maintain its dignity. It has 
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robbed the poor child of the street-band, one of his few liarmless 
delights, grudgingly restoring the hand-organ, ])ut Jiot the monkey 
that lent it its charm. In the band that, banished from the street, 
sneaks into the back yard, its iiistrumonts hidden under bulging 
coats, the bo}" hails no longer an innocent X)urveyor of amusement, 
but an ally in the light with tlie common enemy, the policeman. 
In the d'lianksgiving-Day and New-Y<air parades, Avhieh he for- 
mally permits, ho furnislu's them with the very weapon of gang or- 
ganization which th(‘y afterward turn against him to his hurt. 

And y(d; this Ijoy who, when taken from his alley into the 
country for the first time, cri(‘S out in delight, How blue the sky 
and what a lot of it th(u*e is! — not much of it at home in his bar- 
rack — has, iutln^ v(u*y love of dramatic display tliat sends him forth 
to Ix'at a ]n)licemau with his own club or die in tlie attemi)t, in the 
intense vanity that is only a i)erv('rt('d form of pride (capable of any 
a(*hievem(\nt, a handh^ by which lie may bo most easily grasped and 
held. It cannot be done by gorging* him en 'masse with ap])les and 
gingerlmaid at a Christmas party.* It can be done only by indi- 
vidual eftbrt, and by the influence of personal charaifter in direct 
contact with the child — the great secret of success in all dealings 
with the poor. I'oul as the gutter he comes from, ho is open to the 
reproach of ‘‘bad form” as few of his bettcus. Greater even than 
his desire eventually to “ down” a policeman, is his ambition to l:)e 
a “ ginitleman,” as his sister’s is to be a “lady.” The street is re- 
sponsible for the caricature either makes of the character. On a 
play bill in an East Side street, only the other day, I saw this rvp- 
erfolre set down : “ Thursday- ‘ The liowery Tramp ; ’ Friday — ‘ The 
Thief.’ ” It was a theatre I knew lu'wsboys and the other children 
of the street who were earning money to frequent in shoals. Tlie 

* As a matter of fact T lieaid. after the last one that caused so much discussion, in 
an alley that sent sev(*ntv-five cliildren to the show, a universal ^n’owl of discontent. 
The effect on the children, even on those who received presents, was bad. Tliey felt 
that they laid beini on exhibition, and their greed was aroused with their resentment. 
It was as I expected it would be. 
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plfiy-bill suggested the sort of training they received there. Within 
sight of the window wlnn-o it hung was a house occupied by a 
handful of courageous young w^oukmi, avIio settled there a couple of 
years ago, to see wliat they could do among the children on the 
other tack, d^hey liad a ditferent story to tell. Having once gained 
their confidence they had found boys and girls most eager to learn 
from th(un the ways of polite society, l^erhaps that may bo 
thought not the highest of aims ; but it will hardly bo denied that 
to find a girl who was fighting in the street yesterday, to-day bus}^- 
ing herself with the anxious inquiry whether it is proper, at ‘table, 
to take bread from the platen with the fiiigcu’s or with the fork, 
argues progress ; or to see the battfii-scarn'd young tough who a 
month ago sat on the table with cigar in his mouth, hat on the ba(‘k 
of his head, and kick(Kl his heels, who was ashamed to own where 
he lived, and so terrorizc'd the others with his scowl that the boy 
who knew said he Avould get killed if he told — to see this product 
of the street with carefully brushed clothes, a clean collai', and a 
human smile inviting the lady manager to the foot-ball gaim^ be- 
cause he knew she w^as from Priiufctou and a partisan, and what is 
more, escorting her there like a gentleman. 

In the wise plan of tlu'.se reformers the gang became the club 
that weaned the boys from the street. The “Hero Club” and the 
Knights of the liound Table ” took the ])lace of the Junk Gang 
*and its allies. They wr(^t(3 their own laws, embodying a clause to 
expel any disorderly member, and managed them with firmness. 
Irue knights wx're they after their fashion, loyal to the house that 
slndtered them, and ever on the alert to rep(d invasion. Sinful as it 
was in their code not to “ swi[)e ” or “hook ” a chicken or anything 
left lying around loose within their baili^yick, if any outsider em- 
ployed their tactics to the damage of the house, or of anything 
befriended l)y it, they would swoo|) down upon him with swift ven- 
geance and bring him in captive to be delivered over to punish- 
ment. And when one of their fx’iends hung out her shingle in an- 
other street, with the word “ doctor ” over the bell, woe to the urchin 
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The “ Soup-House Gane.” 

Class in History In the Duane Street Newsboys’ Lodj?ing-house. 

who even g-laucod at tliat when the g-ang- pulled all the other belln 
in the block and laughed at the wrath of the tenants. One luckless 
chap forgot himself far enough to yank it one night, and immedi- 
ately an angry cry went up from the gang : “ Who pulled dat 

bell?” “Mickey did,” was the answer, and Mickey’s howls an- 
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iiouiiced tortile amused doctor the next minute that he had been 
“ slug’ged ” and she avenged. This^ doctor’s account of the first 
formal call of the gang in the block was highly amusing*. It called 
in a body and showed a desire to })lenso that tried the host’s nerves 
not a little. The boys vied with each otluu* in recounting for her 
entertainnnmt tlioir encounters witli the police enemy, and in ex- 
hibiting their intimate knowledge of the wickedness of the slums 
in minutest detail. One, wlio was scarcely twelve years old, and 
had lat(^ly moved from Bayaid Stre(d, knew all the ins and outs of 
the Chinatown opium dives, and i)ainted them in glowing colors. 
The doctor listened with half-amused dismay, and when the boys 
rose to go told them she was glad they had called. Ho were they, 
they said, and they guessed they would call again the next night. 

‘‘ Oh ! don't come to-morrow,” said the doctor, in something of a 
fright : “ come next W('ek ! ” She was relieved upon hearing the 
leader of the gang reproving the rest of the fellows for their want 
of style. He bowed with great prcansion and announced that he 
would call ill about two wc'eks.” 

I am sorry to say that the entente eoedude of the establishment 
was temporarily disturbed rt‘cently by a strike of the ‘‘Hero Club,” 
or the “Knights, I forg*et which. The managers received their 
first intimation that trouble was brewing in the resignation of the 
leader. It came by letter, in very dig’nified form. “ INIy apprehen- 
sions is now something eligible/’ he wrote. The ladies decided, 
after thinking the matter over, that ]w meant that he was looking 
foi* something ladtin*, and they translated the message correctly. 
I here came shortly, from the disaflectcMl element he had gathered 
around him, a written demand for tlu‘ organization of a new club to 
be called the (jentlemen s Hons’ Association ; ” among the objects 
this : lurthermore, that we may participate hereafter to commem- 
orate with the doings of a gentleman.” Tlie request was refused, 
and the boys went on strike, threatening to start their club else- 
wlieie. The ladies met the crisis firmly. They sent a walking 
delegate to the bo:, s with the message tliat if they could organize a 
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strike, they, on tlieir side, could organize a lock-out* There the 
matter r(?sted when I last heard of it. 

The testimony of these workers agrees with that of most others 
who reach the girls at an age Avdieii th(\y are yet manageable, that 
the most abiding results follow with them, though they are harder 
to get at. Tlie boys respond more readily, but also moi'o. easily fall 
from grace. The same good and bad traits are found in botli ; the 
same trying suiuirficiality, the same generous In'lpfnlness, charac- 
teristic of th(i ])oor ev(‘rvwhere. Out of the d('pth of their bitt(‘r 
|)overty I saw the children in the AVhist Fifty-second Street Indus- 
trial School, last Thanksgiving, bring for the relief of the aged and 
helpless, and those even poorer than they, such gifts as they could 
— a handful of ground coffee in a pa])er bag, a couple of Irish po- 
tatoes, a little sugar or Hour, and joyfully offer to carry them homo. 
It was on such a tri[) I found little Katie, aged iiine^ in a Forty- 
ninth Street tenement, kee]nng house for her older sister and two 
brotlu'rs, all of whom worked in the hammock factory, earning from 
$1.50 to $1.50 a week. They had moved together wlnm their mother 
died and the fatlu'r brought home another wife. Tlieir combined 
income was something like $0.50 a week, and the simple furniture 
was bought on instalment. But it was all clean, if poor. Katie 
did the cleaning and tin' cooking of the plain kind. She scrubbed 
and swe]it and went to school, all as a matter of course, and ran the 
house generally. In her person and work she answered the ques- 
tion sometimes asked, why we hear so much about the boys and so 
little of iho girls ; because the home claims their work much earlier 
and to a much greater extent, while the l)oys are turned out to 
shift for themselves, and because therefore their miseries are so 
much more common-place, and ])roportionally uninteresting. It is 
woman’s lot to suffer in silence. If occasionally she makes herself 
heard in querulous ])rotest; if injustice long borne gives her 
tongue a sharper edge than the occasion seems to require, it can at 
least be said in her favor that her bark is much worse than her bite, 
^he missionary who complains that the wife nags her husband to 
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the poiilt of making the saloon his refug’c, or the sister her brother 
until he hees to the stro<'t, bears testimony in the same breath to 
her readiness to sit up all night to mend the clothes of the scamp 
she so hotly denounces. Sweetness of temper or of speech is not a 
distinguisliing feature of tenement-house life, any more among the 
children than Avitli their elders. In a party sent out by our com- 
mittee for a summer vacation on a Jersey farm, last summer^ was a 
little knot of six girls from the Seventh A\ ard. They had not been 
gone three days before a lett(ir came from one of them to the 
mother of one of the others. Eeilly,” it read, '‘if you have 

any siiise you will send for your child.” That they would all bo 
miirderc'd was the sense the frightened motlnu' made out of it. The 
six came home post haste, tlie youngest in a state of high dudgeon 
at her sudden translation back to the tenement. The lonesomeness 
of the farm had frightened the otln'rs. She was little more than a 
baby, and her desire to go back was explained by one of the res- 
cued ones thus : " She sat two niortil hours at the table a stulliii’ of 
herself, till the missus she says, says sln^, ' Does yer mother lave ye 
to sit that long at the table, sis? ’ ” 

Not rareK does this child of common clay rise to a height of 
heroism that discovers depths of feeling and character full of un- 
suspected ]n*omise. Ihvo or three winters ago a midnight fire, 
started by a fiend in human shape, destroyed a tenement in Hester 
Street, killing a number of the temants. On the fourth floor the 
firemen fomid one of these, pfuimal in with his little girl and helped 
them to the window. As they were lianding out the child she brokci 
away from them suddenly and shipped back into the smoke to what 
seemed certain death. The firemen, climbing jifter, groped around 
shouting for her to come back. Half-way across the room they 
came upon lier, gasping and nearly smothered, dragging a doll’s 
trunk over the floor. 

" I could not leave it,” she said, thrusting it at the men as they 
seized her; “my mother 

They flung the box angrily through the window. It fell crasl^f 
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Present Tenants of John Eiicsson’s OIrf House, now tho Beach Sueet Industrial School. 

on the sidewalk, and, breaking* oixni, revealed no doll or linery, 
but the de(;d for her dead mother’s grave. Little Bessie had not 
forgotten her, despite her thirteen years. 
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It is the toiiomcnt setting* that stamps the child’s life with the 
vicious touch whicli is sometimes only the caricature of the virtues 
of a bettor soil. Under the rough burr lie undeveloped qualities of 
good and of us(4ulness, ratluu’ ixuliaps of the capacity for them, 
Avhich, if the testinuJiiy of observers on the other side be true, one 
shall vainly S(‘ek in their brothers and sisters of the Old-AVorld 
slums. It may la', as I have had occasion to observe before, that 
the reason must be sought in the greater age of the bn'.ed over 
there, and that we are obsen-ving here the beginning of a process of 
d(‘terioratioii that shall eventually land us where they are, unless 
the inroads of the tenemcJit Ix^ ch(H*ked by the preventive measures 
of which I have spoken. Th(> b'stimony of a teacher for twenty- 
five years in om^ of the ragged schools, who has sch'II the shanty 
neighborhood that surrounded her at the start give place to mile- 
long rows of big tenements, is ])ositive on this point. AVith the dis- 
api)earance of the shanties — homesteads in eflbct, however humble 
— and the coming of the tenement crowds, tin ‘re has been a distinct 
' descent in the scale of retinement among the children, if one may 
use the term. The crowds and the loss of home ])rivacy, with the 
increased iniportaina) of the street as a factor, account for it. The 
general toin^ has Ixaui lowered, Avhile at the same time, by reason 
of the greater rescue etforts ])ut forward, the original amount of 
ignorance has been j'ediiced. The big loafer of the old day, who 
could neither read m^r write, has been eliminated to a large extent. 
NearU ^dl the children g(;t now some schooling, if not much ; and 
the projiortion of child otlbndcrs annually arraigned in the courts 
has been materially reduced. There is compensation in this ; 
whether enough to jiiaio' up for what is lost, time and the amount 
of effort put forth to turn the scales for good will show. 

Drunkenness is the vice that wrecks that half of the homes of 
the poor which do not cause it. It is that which, in nine cases out 
of ten, drives the boy to the street and the girl to a life of shame. 
No end of sad cases could be quotcat in support of this statement. 
I can here only refer those who wish to convince themselves of its 
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truth to the records of the Hocioty for the Prevention of (huelty to 
Children, the Five Points House of Industry, the Kefornuitory, and 
a score of other cliaritable and (‘.orrectional institutions. 1 have 
been at some pains to satisfy myself on the point by tracing* back, 
as far as I was able — by no means an easy task the careers of the 
boys I met in the lodgingdiouses that are set as traps for them, 
wIku’c they have tlieir run, chiefly down around the newspaper of- 
fices. In seven cases out of ten it was the same story ; a drunken 
father or mother made the street prefeu’able to the home — nevtu* 
home in anything* 1)ut name — and to the street they went. In the 
other cases death liad, perhaps, broken up the fninily and thrown 
the boys upon the W(n*ld. Tliat Avas tlie story of om? of the boys I 
tried to [)hotograph at a (pii(‘t ga-me of “ cra[)s ” in the Avasli room 
of the Duane Street lodging-liouse James Prady. Father and 
mother had both dical two months after they came here from Ire- 
land, and he went forth from tlie tenement alone and without a 
friend, but not without coui*age. He just Avalked on until he 
stumbled on the lodging-house and fell into a job of sc'lling papers. 
James, at the age of sixt(M‘n, was being initiated into tlu^ mysteries 
of the alplialxd in tlie evening school. He was not sure that he 
liked it. The (tcrmaii boy wlio took a hand in the game, and who 
niad() his grub and his bed-money, wlnm lie was lucky, by picking 
up junk, liad just such a career. The third, the bootblack, gave his 
reasons briefly for running aAvay from his Philadelphia home : 
“ Mo mutlnn’ wuz all the time hittin’ me when I cum in the house, 
so I cum away.” So did a German boy I nn't there, if for a slightly 
different reason. He was fresh from over the sea, and had not yet 
learned a word of English. In his own tongue he told why he 
came. His father sent him to a gymnasium, but the Latin was “ zu 
schwer ’’ for him, and ‘‘ der Hi'rr Pajia sagt’ heraus ! ” He was evi- 
dently a boy of good family, but slow. His father could have 
taken no better course, certainly, to cure him of that defect, if he 
did not mind the danger of it. 

Tavo little brothers, who attracted my attention by the sturdy 
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way in whicli they lield togetlior, back to back, ag-ainst the world, 
as it were, had a dillcrtait story to tell. Their mother died, and 
their father, wlio worked in a ^as-house, broke up the household, 
unable to maintain it. Tlie boys, eleven and thirteen years old, 
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Avent out to shift for tlnunsrives, while he made his home in a Bow- 
ery lodgin^r-house. The oldt^st ol* the brothers was then earning 
three dollars a week in a factory ; the yt^uuj^er was selling* news- 
pap(*rs and making out. Idie day I tirst saw him he came in from 
his route early — it was raining hard — to g(;t dry trousers out for 
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liis brother against the time ho should bo home from the factory. 
There was no doubt tlio two would how their way through the 
world together. The right stuli* was in them, as in the two other 
lads, also brothers, I found in the Tomi)kins Hquaro lodging-house. 
Their parents had both died, leaving them to care for a palsied sis- 
ter and a little brother. They sent the little one to school and 
went to work for the sister. Their combined earnings at the shop 
were just enough to support her and one of the brotliers who stayed 
with her. The other wont to the lodging-house, wherti he could 
live for eighteen cents a day, turning the rest of his earnings into 
the family fund. With this view of these homeless lads, the one 
who goes much among them is not surprised to hear of tlieir club- 
bing together, as they did in the Sovcntli Av(uuxe lodging-house, 
to tit out a little ragamuihn, who was brought in shivering from the 
street, with a suit of clothes. There was not one in the crowal that 
chipp('(l ill wlio liad a 'whole coat to his back. 

It was ill tliis lodging-house 1 lirst saw Buffalo. He Avas prt^- 
seiited to me the niglit T took the ]>icturo of my little vegetab]('.- 
peddliiig frii'ud, Edward, asleep on the front liench in eviMjing- 
school. Edward Avas nine years old and an orpJian, but hard at 
work every day earning his oAvn living by shouting from a pcal- 
ler’s cart. He could not be nnuh^ to sit for his picture, and I took 
him at a disadvantage— in a double sense, for he liad not made 
his toilet; it Avas in the days of the threatened Avater-famine, and 
the boys had been Avarned not to Avasto Avater In AAashing, an in- 
junction they cheiu-fully obeyed. I Avas anxious not to have tln^ 
boy disturbed, so the spelling-class went rigid on Avhile I set up 
the camera. It was an original class, original in its ansAvers 
as in its looks. This was wind I heard while I focused on ]x)or 
Eddie : 

The teacher : ‘‘ Cheat ! spell cheat.” 

Boy spells correctly. 

Teaidier ; ‘‘ Right ! What is it to cheat ? ” 

Boy : To skin one, like Tommy 
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Tho tenclu'r cut tlio (‘xplanation short, and ordering up another 
boy, bade him sptdl nerve.” Ho did it. 

“ W hat is nerve ? ” demanded the teacher ; “ what does it mean ? ” 

“ Cheek ! don’t you know,” said 
the l)oy, and at that moment I 
caught Buhalo blacking my sleep- 
ing pedler’s face with ink, just in 
time to prevent his waking him 
up. Then it was that I heard tho 
disturber’s story. He teas a char- 
acter, and no mistake. He had 
run away from BuHalo, whence his 
nauK', “ ])eating ” his way down on 
the, trains until he reached New 
York. He “ shined ” around until 
ho got so des[)erately hard up 
that ho had to sidl his kit. Just 
about tlien lie was discovered by 
an artist, who paid him to sit for 
liim in his awful rags, with his 
tousled hair that had not known 
» tlie restraint of a cap hn* months. 
“Oh! it was a daisy job,” sighed 
BuHalo, at tho recollection. He 
had only to sit still and (‘rack 
jokes. Alas! Buffirlo’s first effort 
at righteousness uiiset him. He 
had been taught in the lodging- 
house that to be clean was tlie first 
I’ocjuisite of a gentlemajj, .and on his first p.ay-day he wemt bravely, 
eschewing “(uaps,” and bought hims('lf a new coat and had his hair 
cut. When, bcaimiiig with pride, he presented himself at the 
studio in his new (character, the artist turned him out as no longer 
of any use to him. I am afraid that Buffalo’s ambition to be “ like 
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folks ’’ received a shock by this mysterious misfortune that will 
prevent his ever attaining* the level where he may join the class in 
history that goes by the attractive name of the “ Soup-house 
Gang ” in the Duane Street lodging-house school. And it is too 
bad, for the class is proficient, if it is in its shirt-sleeves, and has at 
least a couple of members who will certainly make their mark. 

In the summer a good many of the boys sleep in the street ; it 
is coolest there, and it costs nothing if one can get out of the sight 
of the policeman. In winter they seek the lodging-houses or curl 
themselves up on the steam-pipes in the innvspaper offices that 
open their doors aftcir midnight. They are hunted nowadays so 
persistently by the police and by the agents of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, that very few escape altogether. 
In the lodging-houses they are made to go to school. There are 
enough of th(?m always whom nobody owns ; but the great mass of 
the boys and girls wiio cry their “extro<‘S !” on the street are chil- 
dren with homes, wlio thus contribute to the family earnings and 
sleep out, if they do, because they have either not sold their papers 
or gambled away the moiu^y at cra})s, and are afraid to go home. 
It was for such a reason little Giuseppes INlargalto and his chum 
made their bed in the ventilating chute at the ])ost-office on the 
night General Sherman died, and were caught by the fire that 
broke out in the mail-room toward midnight. Gius('ppe was 
burned to death ; the other escaped to bring the news to the dark 
Crosby Street alley in which ho had lived. Giuseppe did not die 
his cruel death in vain. A much stricten* wat(*h has been kept 
since upon the boys, and they are no longer allowed to sleep in 
many places to which they formerly had access. The purpose 
is to connl the homeless element in the lodging-houses ; and but 
for the neighboring Bowery “hotels” that beckon the older boys 
with their promise of greater freedom, it would probably be suc- 
cessfully attained. 

Even with this drawback, the figures of the Children’s Aid 
Society show that progress is being made. While in 1881 its 
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lodgiiig’-houses slieltertnl 14,452 children, of wliom 13,155 were boys 
and 1,287 g'irls, in 1891, though more than 500,000 had been added 
to the city’s population, the number of child-lodgers had fallen to 
11,770, only 335 of whom were girls. The whole number of chil- 
dren sheltered in tlio six liouses, in twelve years, to 1891, was 149,- 
994, among them 8,820 girls. Tlui problem is a great one, but the 
efforts on fo(3t to stdve it are as great, and growing. That the be- 
ginning must be made with the children in the battle with poverty 
and ignorance and crime was rt^cognized long ago. It has been 
made ; and we know now that through them the rampart next to 
be taken — the home is reached. It has been a forty years’ war, 
and it is only just begun. But the iirst blow, as the old saying 
runs, is half the battle, and it has been struck in New York, and 
struck to win. 



THE STORY OF THE FRESH-AIR FUND 

By WILLARD l>AK,SONS 


Tiik Foundation op thr FunD“-Tiir Post and Trtbunr — Statistics op tiik 
Fund— Excuhsions — Tup Puovision poh Entf:utaimno tup Childuen — 
How TUP Excuhsions ahp Manaopd — Typical Lpttphs — Epppct op the 
Ohu.dkpn’s OuTiNOvS—SoMP “ FuEsii-AiH Hoys ’’—Tup Piiysk ian s Hkpout — 
Fhpsii-Aih Funds in OTinai Cittps — Devei.oi’mpnt op tjip 1’j.an. 

I N the siinjinor of 1877, when pastor of a small chnrcli in Slier- 
niaii, Pa., I came to Ninv York ami gathered a litth? comininy 
of tli(^ [)oorest and most needy children I could tind. They 
wire taki'ii out amon<j: my ])eople, who Avere waitin*:^’ to receive 
them as their t^uests for a fortnight during the niidsnmmer heat. 
Others took the place of the first conpiany ; and at the end of the 
season tlie ^'ood people had entertained sixty ])oor city children 
for a fortnii^iit each ; and that, too, without any compensation save 
tlu^ consciousness of having done a sini])h'. Clnist-like act of charity 
to one in need. This someAvhat novel experiment of taking’ little 
ones from tlie wnd-ched city temanents to comfortable country 
homes Avas a most ^^fratifyini^* success. 

The object lirst aimed at Avas the physical improvement of the 
poor. It Avas only after months of earnest thouj^ht and careful 
plannin^r that the Fresh-Air project Avas launched, oven in this 
small Avay. The Avork was started Avith the ho])e of provinj^ that 
bodies diseasial, enfeebled by xioor and insufficient food and foul 
air, could bo benefited by a two weeks’ stay in bettor surroundings. 
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In. the plan of carrying on this exjieriment, there were three 
main factors to be considered, viz. : 1. To get the money. 2. To 
find the temporary homes. 3. To select the children. 

First, as to raising tlie money : It was an easy matter, after the 
success of the first season, to induce the New York Evodng Post to 
take lip the enterprise, and raise the necessary fund to carry on 
and enlarge it, which it did succ(\ssfully for four years. 

When the i)lan of continuing the enterprise was discussed^ in 
the spring of 1882, the friends of the “Fund” most heartily wel- 
comed the willingness of the New York Trihinie to take it up; and 
it was then transferred from the EevnuKj l\hst to tln^ Tribune. By 
the law of natural selection such a humane Tindertaking will best 
crystallize around a journal of the character of tlie Tribune. The 
larg*e circulation of that newspaper and its well-known interest in 
philanthropic labors of like character, together with th(3 high class 
people the journal reaches, have given the best possible support 
to the “ Fresli-Air Fund.” 

Money in aljundance for all possible needs has always been 
forthcoming. The mere statement in the Tribune that $3.00 would 
give a poor child a fortnight in tlie country has been all that was 
necessary to fill the treasury. It is a most signiticant fact that 
more than three hundred thousand dollars have been sent as eol- 
untary contributions, and it has never been necessary to employ 
any collectors. 

Every sort of entertainment has been given to swell the fund, 
from children s(dling pin-wlnads and wild flowers by the wayside, 
netting, perhaps, a few coppers, to the more jnetentious fair and 
festival, netting ^ts hundreds of dollars ; from the boys’ circus in 
the barn to the finished entertainments in puldic halls. Children 
have pulled weeds in tin? gaiden and boys gone without their 
Fourth of July fire crackers ; the small savings bank of the dead 
child has often been sent to bring life and happiness to the poor 
sick one ; in fact, from Maine to California, from Canada to Florida, 
from South America, from the Old World, and even from Africa, 
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have come voluntary contributions to carry on this most humane 
work among the i)oor of our overcrowded city. 

Beginning in a very unobtrusive way — at first with a party of 
only nine children, and, as I have said, with sixty for the entire 
season the work has grown steadily and rapidly till it has greatly 
exceeded the wildest dreams of its manager. The growth of the 
scheme from its inception is best illustrated by the following 
table : 



NumlM?r sent to tho 
country for two 

Number sent out 
for one day. 

Total nimibcr of 
bencllcinricH 

Exponditiiros. 

Average coat 
l)cr capita. 

1877 

00 


00 

.'B187 02 
2,980 29 
0,511 54 

,?3 12 

2 77 

1878 

1,077 


1,077 

2,400 

8,100 

1879 

2,400 


2 71 

1880 

2,500 

000 

8,519 71 

8 55 

1881 

8,208 

1,000 

4,208 

8,217 (i4 

2 54 

1882 

5,500 


5,500 

21,825 06 

2 85 

1888 

4,2r)(» 

(),25:t 

5,700 

9,950 

14,908 09 

8 80 

1884 

18)00 

0,078 

7,258 

]8,7r)(> 14 

8 00 

1885 

0,050 

12,728 

19,808 95 

2 98 

1880 I 

8,880 

1,000 

9,980 

24,092 09 

: 2 89 

1887 

7,748 

7,748 

22,788 85 

i 2 94 

1888 

10,920 


10,920 

25,080 04 1 

2 35 

1889 ' 

10,852 


10,852 

24,978 29 i 
28,804 11 

2 42 

1890 ! 

11,198 

18,029 

29,222 

2 12 

1891 

18,508 

22,088 

I 85,050 

28,00)8 28 

2 08 

1892 . 1 

15,280 

i 25,500 
20,829 
28,482 

! 40,790 

27,925 51 

1 88 

1898 

18,840 

40,175 

20,620 75 
22,809 00 

1 92 

]804 ' 

10,171 

40,850 

2 24 

Totals i 

188,203 

180,411 

20.9,074 

i«827,989 74 ! 

m 40 



It is thus seen that during its eighteen years 133,263 children 
have Ix^en sent to the country for a fortniglit’s valfetion, at a total 
cost of $327,989.74, or at an averag(> cost of $2.46 per capita. Be- 
sides this, 136,411 have been taken out for a day’s trip, which 
makes the total number of beneficiaries 269,674. The entire ex- 
penses of the day excursions have been borne by one gentleman, 
and are not included in the table of expenditures. 

The various transportation companies cheerfully make large re- 
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ductioiis from the re^ifular fare. No salaries or office expenses are 
ever paid from the fund, and many helpers voluntarily give their 
services. Who can instance a charity where $2.46 invested will do 
as much good ? 

The second (luestion is most constantly asked: “How do you 
find the temporary homes for the children ? ” I have never found 
any value in circulars, and but veiy little response even to personal 
letters. I have only found success l)y personal appeals. Among 
my own j)arishioiiers a practical interest was aroused as soon as I 
had shown tliem sonietliing of the condition of the poor children in 
the tenements, and the simple plan of relief was most heartily adopt- 
ed. After the success of the expeninumt, other cominuiiities wei’e 
mor(i easily interested and were quite ready to offer hospitality. 

I begin early in April a systematic visitation from town to 
town. A call is nnuhi on the various clergymen, the (alitor of the 
focal paper, and, if possibh\ a few of tlie leading citizens. A bric'f 
explanation of the work — a few words to show the condition and 
needs of tln^ tenement-house children and the great benefit of a 
fortnight’s trip, are usually sufficient to awaktm a practical interest. 
Then a local committee is appoint(‘d and the success or failure in 
that community is due, to a large (extent, to th(> zeal and earnest- 
ness of this committee. The lo(*al committee finds out how many 
children can be provided foi’, and, wlnm r(\‘idy for tlieir company, 
reports the result and arranges with the manager the various 
details for their coming’. Every possible opportunity for getting 
a knowledge of the work before the peoj)le is seized u[>on. At any 
tind every sort of public m(‘eting tliat can be heard of, perniissi(3n 
is asked to prefcnt the cause. Almost Avithout exception, a few 
minutes are granted. 

Since the charity has grown to such proportions it is not pos- 
sible for mci to give much tijiie to tin? country visitations, and 
several people Avho are thorougldy familiar with my methods, and 
in whom I have perfect confidence, have been most successful in 
arousing an intei’est in the cause in the country. A railway ticket 
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given is often the only expense necessary to send some of the city 
missionaries, physicians, or clergymen into their native regions, 
where (with an extended acquaintance among the j^eople) it is easy 
to induce them to throw wide open their hospitable doors. In 
every case there is a great deal in personal solicitation. 

In answer to the third question, I may say that it is no easy mat- 
ter to select the cliildrcui for these trips. Everyone who has had the 
care of getting a band of children ready for the country will most 
readily testify t(3 the truth of this statement. Last summer more 
tlnin two hundred workers among tlie poor aided in the selecting 
and preparing the children for the country. These workers are 
from the Church Missions, Ilible Missions, Hospitals, Dispensaries, 
Industrial Schools, Day Nurseries, Model Tenement Houses, and 
kindianl organizations. When the local committee has reported the 
nuinlxu* they can receivt^ their list is a])i)ortioned among those who 
have cliildnui to send. A r(.‘cord is k<q)t of all oigahizations and 
individuals who apply for a share in the benefits, and the first on<? 
to api)ly is called Ui)on for childnm for the first company to start. 
Before the season is over all have abundant opportunity to send 
tli(‘ir most needy ones. The children selected manif(‘st all degrees 
of ig-noranc(^ of the ccmiitry — from those who imagine they know all 
about it, having- played under tlui trees in a city square, to the boy 
who was shown a larg-e herd of Alderiieys by his farmer-host, and, 
after intently watching them chew the cud, asked, “ Hay, mister, do 
you have to buy gum for all them coavs to chew ? 

Those Avho ap])ly for a chance to sejid then* children to the 
country are instructed that they must be poor and needy, without 
any infectious disease, clean, and free from Aau-n^n. A physi(uan 
then inspects each child. Dr. C. C. Vinton was the examining phy- 
sician in 1890, and he examined nearly fifteen thousand children, 
of whom about five thousand were sent into the country. Eacli 
day the Board of Health furnished a list of the houses where there 
was any contagious disease; Avhich was of immense help. With 
that list before him, it was easy for the examiner to stop any child 
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who came from an infected house. The majority were refused on 
account of their ho])elcss condition as to vermin. It is a herculean 
task to get the average tenement-house child in a suitable condition 
to be received into country families. 

What is the effect of entertaining these poor children upon their 
country hosts ? Will they receive such guests a second time in 
their homes ? Is there no danger in bringing children directly out 
of their low surroundings into families where the children are so 
differently traiiunl ? 

The dang(ir is nunffi less tlian would at first appear. Those who 
select the children are, for the most part, trained workers who have 
a personal knowledge of each child and its surrounding, and they 
send only such as are considered somewffiat fitted to enter the new^ 
home. The jiulgnnnit of these Christian w^orkers is by no means 
infallible, yet the average result is remarkably good. The children 
are on their good beliavior. Self-respect is engendered. The en- 
tirely new and comfortable surroundings usually bring out the 
best in the child, and the fortnight’s vacation is over before the 
novelty has wa^rn off. 

A clergyman in northern New York, after having entertained one 
hundred children, wrote as follows : “ They have left a rich bless- 
ing behind them, and they actually gave more than they received. 
They have touched the hearts of the people and opened the foun- 
tains of love, sympathy, and charity. The people have read about 
the importance of l)ejievolence, and have heard many sermons on 
the beauty of charity ; but these have b(ien (piickly forgotten. The 
children hav(i been an object-lesson that will long live in their 
hearts and minds.” 

“Wew'ant to thank you,” wTote another minister from Massa- 
chusetts, ‘‘ for giving us this opportunity to do so much good. 
Any inconvenience to which w^c have been put during the two 
weeks is insignificant now, as w o look at these thirty glad faces and 
think of the purifying and strengthening influences that have come 
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into their young lives during these two weeks’ stay with us.” 
These two letters are fair samples of hundreds of others I receive 
every year. 

Many people become strongly attached to the children, and fol- 
low them into their wretched homes with letters and substantial 
gifts. These country letters are highly prized and religiously 
guarded. Ni^arly two thousand of these letters were forwarded to 
me last year, containing invitations for the child to repeat the visit. 
I can now recall no community where hospitality has been given 
once, but that sonn; children have been invited back the following 
years. 

l^he success of the charity turns upon the country friends’ will- 
ingness to receive the children into their homes, and as yet they 
have shown no signs of being weary in this service ; each year the 
number of free places has increascal. To the hospitable country 
family the largest share of tlic work has fallen, both in practical 
care and ])ersonal toucli. To them belongs the greatest credit ! 
They have given hospitality and a rich personal service during the 
busiest days of the year. It is given too— not grudgingly, but with 
W( ) n d e rf 11 1 Ik irt i n ess . 

Nothing has ever so strengthened my faith in humanity as the 
kind and loving way the country people have received these 
stranger giu'sts. 

Is therti in the fortnight s outing for the jK^or anything more 
than a merely plensant holiday? AMiat good can accrue from tak- 
ing a child out of its wretched homo, and after two weeks of com- 
f6rt and decent living, sending it back to its old surroundings? 
One minister writes: It will only make the child discontented 
with the surroundings where God placed him.” 

I contend that a great gain has been made, if you can only suc- 
ceed in making the tenementdiouse child thoroughly discontented 
with his lot. Tliero is some hope then of his getting out of it and 
rising to a higher plane. The new life ho sees in the country, the 
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contact with good people, not at arm’s length, but in their homes; 
not at tiiii dinner, feast, or entertainment given to him while the 
giver stands by and looks dowR to see how he enjoys it, and re- 
marks on his forlorn appearance ; but brought into the family and 
given a seat at the table, where, as one boy wrote home, I can 
have two ]3i(ices of pie if I want, and nobody says nothing if I take 
three pieces of cake ; ’’ or, as a little girl reported, whcu-e “ AVai have 
lots to eat, and so much to eat that we could not tell you how much 
we get to eat.” 

This is fpiite a different kind of service, and has resulted in the 
complete transformation of many a cliild. It has gone hack to its 
wretcliednc^ss, to be sure, but in hundreds of instaiK^es about wliicli 
I have iiersonally known it has returned witli liead and lieart full of 
new ways, new ideas of decent living, and has successfully taught 
the shifth'ss parcuits the bettor way. One little girl talked so much 
of her trip and d(‘scribed the country life in such glowing terms, 
that her fatlier canui to impiire where it was his child went, add- 
ing, “ I should think it was H(\aven, from the way she talks 
about it.” 

Many a girl has begun, immediately on her return, to persuachi 
her mother to adopt the Vv'ays of the country mother. In scores of 
instances tliat hav(‘ come under my personal observation, children 
have become so delighted Avith the country life, with its possibili- 
ties for the i)oor, that they have i)ersuaded the family to migrate, 
the country friends gladly helping them to a home, and giving 
work to make tliem indexnmdent. 

One of the most serious proldcms of country life is to get help 
for the necessary housebold work ; to l)e sure the few hundred peo 
pie that have l)(*eii helpcid by this charity to locate i^ermanently in 
the country is but a drop in the bucket, and does not go far tow- 
ard solving the ‘‘ help ” question ; still it is a little aid in the right 
direction. 

Even supposing it was nothing but a bright and pleasant holi- 
day, and that after the two weejks of good and wholesome food, 
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with pure air to breathe, the children were to back to their old 
life — that is no small ^ain. We who do not live in tenements and, 
})erhaps, are not obli^^od to work till the cheek arrows pale, never 
think of obj(K;tiii«*, when it comes our time for a fortnight’s rest, 
because after the holiday wo must return to our toilsomi; place. 
The cliange is thought necessary for those who have ev(n*ythiiig to 
make it least necessary; tlien certainly the holiday is none tlie h>ss 
beneficial for tlioso whose whole life lias been simply an exhaust- 
ing battle; with fearful odds against them. 

A pliysician tells us we must take the loved one to a different 
climate; if we would save; his life, and we lose nei time in obeying 
his e)rde;rs. To thousands of the peior the same words have been 
s])e)ke'n. The; same change was the only heijie ; anel the only 
change possible was, perhaps, a ride on the ferry-boat. To thou- 
sanels eif peieir meitheu'S the i^hysienans have said, Yemr chilel only 
neeels i)ure air. with whe)le;se)me anel nutritious fe)e:>el.” Perhaps 
dedic}icie;s to tempt the appe;tite; have been orde;reMl when emly the 
plaiiu'st and coarsest nec(;ssaries are preicurable. In thousands eif 
such case's the Fresh- Air Vund has come to the rescue, anel given 
beith the pure air and the wholesome food, with results most 
happy. 

Ijet me give two eir three instances where the moral influences 
exerted by the sim])le and kindly life (seimetimes with ecct'iitric 
lieople), have resulted nieist happily on the child. 

In 1878 a Mrs. Y , who was neited far ami wide fe)r her i)e- 

nuriousne;ss, wreffe; mo : “ Homes are ready with me for two boys 
and two girls, if your work is for the clrtdons class of xufortunate 
children. Please be plain and tVank in the matter, for I don’t wish 
to have anything to do with a work that is not (dl right. God give 
you ivisdovd' The italics are not mine. Someone had frightened 
her by the statement that all the poor city children were illegiti- 
mate. 

One of the quartet sent to this place was a little fellow from one 
of the most wretched homes that drink has caused. The boy had 
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^uever before known kind treatment, and tlie pure, simi3le, and 
wholesome life, with the abundant food of the hillside farm, stirred 
his nature to the very depths and called out all his latent energ-ies. 
A few months ago, while in a bank, a well-dressed fellow immedi- 
ately behind me in tlui lino, reached out his hand, saying: 

“ I suppose you don’t know me ; but I am Henry (3 

“ Why,” said I, “ you must be the boy that Mrs. Y Spanked 

and fitted out with a complete suit of homespun, with the jacket 
sleeves of a diHiu’ent color ! ” 

‘‘ Yes, I am the identical boy. I can’t tell wlndher it was due to 
tl]i3 spanking or to the Joseph -like coat, but that two weeks 
(‘hanged iny whole lif(\ 1 went to work Avhen I earner back, and 
have been with the same firm ever since. See here,” said he, and 
he opened his bank-book, sliowing several thousand dollars ho was 
about to deposit for the tirm, ‘‘ don’t tlnit look as though the firm 
had confidence in me ? I literally came up out of the very lowest 
slums, and my iireseiit prosp(u-ous (X)ndition is due to the interest 
that family in the country has always taken in me since my visit 
with them in 1878.” 

In the earlier flays of the work a bright boy of ten was one (jf a 
company invited to Scln^harie County, N. Y. He endeared him- 
self so thoroughly to his entertainers, who ‘‘ live in a white Inmse 
with green blinds and Christmas trees all around it,” that they 
asked and received permission to keep the lad permanently. The 
following is an exact copy of a part of the letter he wrote homo 
after he had been for a few months in his new home : 


De VTi MOTHER 

i am still to !Mrs. D and i was so Busy that i Could not Write Sooner i 

drive the hors(^s and put up the Cows and oleaii out tho Cow Stable i am all 
well i pick stones and i have an apido tree G F(*et High and I have got a i)air of 

new ixints and a now Coat and a pair of Sus]>eiiders and Mr. D is getting a 

pair of New Boots made for me We killed one pig and one Cow i am going to 

plow a little piece of land and i)lant Some Corn. When Mr. D killed tho 

Cow i helped and Mr. D had to take tho Cow skin to be taned to make 

leather and Mr. D gave the man Cow akin for leather to make me Boots i 
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am going to school to-morrow and i want to tell lizzie — pauline— Charlie — 
Christie —maggie — goorge and you to all write to me and if they all do when 
Christmas Comes i will send all of you something nice if my uncle frank comes 
to see yous you must tell him to write to me i Close my letter 

From your oldest son A . 


A year after that time the mother died. Some time afterward 
an uncle began writing- for tlio lad to come back to the city — 
he coveted his small earnings. But the little fed low had senses 
enougli to see that he was better off where he Avas. Finally the 
uncle went after the boy, and told him his brother Avas dying* in 
the hospital, and Avas calling constantly for him. Under such cir- 
cumstance's his foster parents reaelily gave him pen*niissie)n te) re- 
turn with the uncle for a visit. Before they reaedied the city, the 
uncle tolel him he should never g*o back. He sent him to Avork at 
Eleventh Avenue and Twenty ninth Street, in a Avork-roe)m situated 
in the cellar, and his beelroom, like the)so in most tenenlent-houses, 
had no outsider windoAv. thirel elay he Avas sent upstairs on' an 

errand, and as soon as he saw the open door ho bolted. He reniem 
bered that a car tliat passc'd Fourth Street and Aveniui 0, Avould 
take him to the Peuple/s Line for Albany. He ran Avith all his 
might to Fourth Street, and then folloAved the car-tracks till ho saAV 
on the large Hag “ Peoplt^s’ Liiie.” He told part of his story to 
the clerk, and finally added, ‘‘I am one of Mr. Parsons’ Fresh-Air 
boys, and I have got to go to Albany.” That s('ttled tlie matter, 
and the) clerk readily gave him a pass. A gentlejnan standing by 
gaA'o him a (luarter for his supper. He held on to his appetite as 
Avell as his quarter ; and in the morning laid his tAventy-iive cents 
before the ticket agent at Albany, and called for a ticket to 

JX , a small place fifty miles distant. He got the ticket. After 

a foAV miles’ Avalk from 11 he reached his noAV home safely, 

and there ho proposed to stay. He said he Avould take to the 
Avoods if his uncle came after him again. This transpired fourteen 
years ago. 

Several years ago, a letter came from the young felloAv. He is 
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now an active Cliristian, married, and worth property, and exx')ects 

* 

in a few years to have his farm all paid for. 

Not lon^- a^o I was stopped on Broadway by a well-dressed and 
prosperous-lookini*’ young’ man. 

“I am one of your Fresh-Air boys — I am John I readily 

recalled tlie boy. In 1878 he was one of a party taken to central 
New York. It had been a hot and very dusty ride, and at the end 
of the journey this Five Points boy looked so thoroughly disre]ni- 
table, that the person who was to take him utterly refused to ac- 
c(;pt such a dirty and ill -looking boy. The tears of the lad, when 
he found that no one wanted him, Howed in streams down his dirty 
face, whihi the two tear-washed streaks, the red and white and black 
spots about his eyes and mouth, gave him a most un])romising 
look. Before I reaclnHl th<5 hotel with the sobbing and “ left over” 
boy a man came out of a small butcdier sho]), and so heartily and 
kindly invited the l.)oy to stay with him that the tears ceased in- 
stantly. A tlioroiigli bath and a m‘W suit made a wonderful trans- 
formation. Ilie family took a great interest in and became 
strongly attaeln'd to him. The change from the wretched (Jierry 
Street tenement, with its druidven and often brutal parents, to the 
clean and cheerful family of the butcher, when^ In^ was kindly 
treatcnl, made a strong impression. The family kept track of the 
boy by corresponding with him, and have claimed a visit from him 
every year since. He* is now married, lives in a comfortable Hat, 
and has a good position as a commercial traveller. 

Eacli child was chosen the lirst year on acicount of its physical 
needs. The late Dr. White*, of Ih’ooklyn, most carefully examined 
every child sent out, the entire sixty having passed through his 
hands. He kept a careful record, and the following extracts from 
a report which he submitted to a ni(*dical society will show the 
success of the undertaking on its physical side : * 

All wore taken from the very poor, though not from the class that usually 
bog from door to door. They were selected mainly with reference to their 
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pliyeical condition, and were suffering more or less with some ehronio disease, 
born of neglect, privation, lilth, and foul air. Prominent among the diseases 
rei)re.sented were scrofula, consuiiiption, chronic bronchitis, asthma, hip-joint, 
and spinal troubles. Among them were confli’inod cripples, as well as those in 
the incipient stage of more or less incui'ablo diseases ; while others were simply 
ill bad health, delicate, or sickly, the result of impure air or insufficient and 
improper food. Enfeebled by want and disease, bred in poverty and lilth, no 
wonder their faces, for the most part, were thin, pale, and haggard, and even 
their smiles feeble and sickly. 

Of tlio ofibcts of tlio trips ho says g’onorally : 

A])])(‘tites improved, coughs ceased to bo troublesome, ulcers healed, grow- 
ing deformities were arrested, chetdvs filled out and grew ruddy, spirits became 
buoyant, the stej> elastic and cliildliko, while tho sickly smile gave }dace to the 
hearty laugh of childhood ; or, as very hapiiily expressed by a friend, “They 
went out men and women—thoy came back little children.” 

To tlie (‘(lucuted pliysioiuiis to wlioiii tlio ro])ort was addressed 
this geiiernl stnteiiieiit meant a good deal more than tho words in- 
dicate to most laymen. We who are not physicians do not under- 
stand as iihysicians do how important tlie gcnioral building up of 
the system is in tho treatment of positive disease, and very few 
persons not trained in the medi(*al schools would think of a hy- 
gienic vacation as an effective method of treating physical deform- 
ity. In such a case Ave should hoiie to make tlui unfortunate child 
haiipier, perlia[)s, by stuidiiigr him to the country, luit beyond that 
we should not ventui*e to hope for good. Yet hero is Avhat the 
])hysician ri^ported to his associates of such a ease : 

Another marked case of im])rovement was a boy, five years of ago, wlio had 
b(‘on suffering more than a year with disease of the upper dorsal vertobryf‘. 
Tho disease had been detected in its earliest stages, and as tho iiiotlier, a widow 
with five young children, was very poor and unable to give ])roper care or suit- 
able food to the little patient, I had him sent to a hospital established for 
treating such cases, expecting he would receive such special treatment as 
his case retjyiired. After a residence of some months in the hospital, finding 
that nothing was done for him excepting allowing him to live there, and that he 
was constantly growing worse, tho mother clandestinely brought liiiu away. I 
found him in constant pain, nights restless and sleepless, appetite gone, emaci- 
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ation extreme, aucl deformity increasing. In that condition he went to the 
country with his little brother, seven years old, for nurse and guardian. A few 
weeks’ residence there produced a marvellous change. He came back hale and 
hearty, health completely established— his spinal trouble arrested— indeed, 
cured. 

That little fellow’H cure cost some contributor to the fund about 
three dollars, and a family in the country a fortnight’s hosid' 
tality. 

The following are additional extracts from Dr. AVhite’s interest- 
ing report : 

The whole number selected under my own supervision was sixty. As to 
diseases, they were elassitied as follows : 


General debility JH 

Deformities 7 

Hip-joint disease 5 

Hpinal disease 2 

Knee-joint disease 1 

Consumption 5 

Bronchitis 4 

Chorea 3 

Chronic ulcers 2 

Total GO 


All those whose health was being slowly undermined by living in the impure 
air of crowded and barily ventilated apaitnients, or from insufficient and im- 
proper food, as well as those enfeebled by a prtivious attack of some acute dis- 
ease, w^ere classed under the licad of General Debility, without reference to the 
cause of their physical condition. Nearly all of this class returned home com- 
pletely restored to health. All others W’ere greatly benetited by the trip, and, 
if not curved, in many cases with disease arrested for the tiim? being at least. 
All the cases of consumption improved. On<3 young woman, aged tw’enty-three, 
inheriting phthisis from her mother, and suffering for more than a year with 
hemorrhages, harassing cough, and profuse expectoration, was so exhausted by 
the trip on the Annex to the Erie Kailroad de|)ot that Mr. Parsons had misgiv- 
ings about the propriety of her going on, fearing the result. She was carried 
through safely, though soon after arriving at her destination an at^ck of hem- 
orrhage prostrated her still more. She returned, after an absence of six weeks, 
literally another being, resuming labor which sickness had internipted, in the 
flhoiD where she still continues to work. 
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I afterward learned that the family who had entertained this 
g’irl were straining* every nerve to save enough to pay interest on 
borrowed money, and thus avert the sale of their farm. While 
writing this article I have heard that this girl is now living in a 
comfortable home of her own, api)arently as well as any one ; and 
it was only last summer that the eldest of her four children enjoyed 
the farmer’s hos])itality. It may be of interest to add, that a lady, 
who had been interested in this girl, when she heard of the farmer’s 
tinancial condition, made a most substantial gift to help him out of 
liis difhcidty. 

Dr. White also says in his report that ‘‘very marked improve- 
nnnit was observed in nearly all cases of joint and s))iiial diseases.” 

1 have given moi*c space to this report of tlu^ first year of the 
work for the simple reason that when but few children were sent 
out, it was (;om[)aratively easy to Avatch the rc^sults closely. Noav, 
while many thousands are sent each year, selected by about two 
hundn'd ditrerent workers, it is far more dilticult and Avell-nigh im- 
possible to have a personal knowledge of many of the children. ’ 
Y(*t I am fully convinced that Avheu the children are carefully 
chosen th(‘ same good results always obtain. The following brief 
reports from responsible peoi)lo, thoroughly familiar Avitli tlu^ 
work, surely sui)port this conviction : 

The su])erintendent of one of tlui missions that has sent a large 
number of children into tlui country says : ” In the fall I can tell, 
by just looking in their faces, which of the children have been in 
the country. They are fatten*, ruddier, and their Avhole expression 
is changed and improved.” 

The superintendent of another of the Church Missions, w^lio is 
also a idiysician, told me that he selected the weakly ojies each 
year for the country trip, and he found the benefit so great that 
they were the stronger ones during the Avintcr. He instanced sev- 
eral cases wtierc particularly i)uny children, i)redisposed to nervous 
and limg difficulties, had been entirely restored to robust health. 

One of the missionary nurses said to me recently : “ There are 
10 
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about two hundred children sent to the country from our mission 
each year. These nearly all live in the crowded tenements where 
four families occupy each tloor. I constantly visit among* the sick 
in these poor families, and I notice that those childn'ii who liad a 
fortnight in the (ionntry are much stronger physically, and the im- 
proved condition lasts during the winter.” 

The chairman of the local committee in one village community 
weighed every child in the party on arrival, and again after four- 
teen days ill the country. The averagi? ag*e Avas ten years. Tlie 
least gain was shown in a four-year old boy, who added only one 
pound to his weight. The greatest by an eleven-year-old girl, who 
gained nine pounds. The av(‘rage gain for the entire party was 
four and nine-t(Uiths pounds. 

A missionary from one of the City IMission chapels says : “ Dur- 
ing the eight ymirs I have been connected with this chapel, we have 
sent out through the Fresh-Air Fund many hundriHls of children. 
I believe this fortnight in the country to be of incalculable beuidit, 
• both educationally and physically. In a number of instances the 
entire family of a beneliciary of the fund has been led to move to 
the country. No small [)art of the good accomplished is the build- 
ing up of health, and instances come constantly to my notice wliere 
the two weeks in the country have, I believe, saved the life.” 

Dr. Vinton says : In my (^xixuionce of several years I have 
seen mmdi l)enefit received physically by cliildren sent into the 
country for two weeks. The first child I sent under the Trihuae 

Fresh - Air Fund was Annie whom I had been treating 

throughout the summer for Ht. Vitus’s dance, and for whom place 
was made in the last party of the year. She c*ame back after two 
weeks, rosy - cheeked instead of pale, In^avier by a number of 
pounds, and without any trace of her nervous trouble.” 

In August, 1889,” he adds, ‘‘ I accompanied a party of about 
one hundred and twenty children to Franklinville, N. Y., and again 
took charge of them on their return to the city two weeks later. 
The improvement in the ]ihysical condition of many of these chil- 
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dreii was very noticeable, eyes and faces which had been wan and 
sunken, bearing* the evidences of health. The same chang'es were 
noticed in a party 1 1:)rou^ht back from Waterville in the sumuier 
of 1888, most of whom I had examined two weeks previously.” 

Dr. Daniel, who has long* taken a x)rofessional interest in the 
work, writes to me : 

In 1890 I sent 235 children on excursions of the Fresh-Air Fund. I shall 
comment upon them under the following classitieiition : 

1. Thirty-live children re-invited by their hosts of former years. Of these 
not one had been ill during tlie preceding year, nor has been since. I have 
either seen or heard directly from *all of these, and for obvious reasons these are 
the cliildren who show the most ]>hysical im])rovement. 

2. One hundred and four delicabi children, /.e., children who arc weakly 
without recent acute illness. Of this number 1 can count thirty-five who were 
not at the time under treatment in the dispensary. These were sent either to 
care for younger children or because they were not very strong. All were bene- 
fited by the change, as far as I know. Of this class I can give the least positive 
evidence because I have seen possibly only one-half of them. 

3. Forty-seven children recovering from acute illness. Those included ty- 
phoid fever, measles, and acute pulmonary diseases, such as pneumonia and’ 
bronchitis. All were improved, except two, increased in weight and with bet- 
ter appetites. 

4. Twenty-live chronic invalids. These included consumptives, those suf- 
fering from tuberculosis of the glands, chronic heart diseases and bone dis- 
eases. Of this class three were decidedly wor.se after the vacation, and the rest 
were slightly improved ; the greatest imiu’ovement being in the appetite. All 
of this class are continually under my observation. 

5. Twenty-four children of the striking cloak- makers. This class sliowed 
the most improvement, excepting only the first class. These children were 
taken into tin? country simply because they were hungry and had been for sev- 
eral weeks. All returned very much improved in appearance and evidently in 
weight ; the pale face and the hungry appearance had disappeared. Doctor 
Brown took these children to the country and returned with them, and her 
testimony agrees w’ith mine. I have seen at least one- half of these cliildren 
since, and they still remain well. 

I should classify the children again into the very ])oor, that is, those con- 
tinuously ijoor, and children of a cla.ss who are able to have the actual necessa- 
ries of life. About one-half of the children I sent last summer (not including 
the cloak-makers’ children) belong to the very poor class. These were not so 
much benefited as the better class, because, 1, they are in a state of chronic 
hunger ; 2, the time is not long enough to make much of an improvement ; and 
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3, the slight benefit derived is not permanent, because they return to the same 
mode of life. 

Of the two hundred and thirty-five children twenty lived above Fourteenth 
Street, two west of Broadway, four in Hoboken, and the others lived oast of the 
Bowery as far south as Chatham Square ; fifty-seven lived in rear tenements, 
and twenty-eight iii basements. 

I have sent children for six or seven years, but have not definite statistics, 
vet my impression is that at least one-half ot the children sent are improved 
ifiiysically. Tlie most marked im2)rovemeiit is in aj^petite and general a2>2:>ear- 
ance. I can say that I believe th(> Fresh-Air Fund is the best plaster we have 
for unjust social conditions of (he peojde. 

One of the most i^Tutifying* results of this Fresh-Air enterprise 
has l)een the readiness with wliieli the idea has been taken Tip by 
otliers, till to-day there are vacation societies for about eveny class 
of the poor. A great many of the city churches now ])rovide fresh 
air for the sick poor. Various societicss and hospitals have tlieir 
country summer lionies. jMissions have their cottagfes by the sea. 
Working girls’ vacation societies provide a fortnight in the coun- 
try for working girls who need tln^ change ; otlier societies have 
si>rung u]) whicli ])rovide for motheis l)oth with and without young 
children. King’s Daughters’ circles open houses for a few weeks 
or for the season, and send into the city for the quota of inmates. 

The Bartholdi (h-eche has been organized to helii women with 
small children who are unable t(i leave home except for a few^ hours 
at a time. Nrnv York Life has startcul a summer village, where a 
deserted hamlet, containi?ig a score of cottages lieautifully shaded, 
is turned into a populous village, and where three liundred at one 
time can find am2)le accommodations, tlnoccupied houses in many 
a town have been temjiorarily fitted up for tlie little city sutferers. 

During tlie last few years tlnu’e has been a number of perma- 
nent places fitted u]) for children. At these homes there are skilled 
people to manage and entertain children, and most excellent results 
are obtained. 

The best results are olitained wliere the children are received 
into the country families, for tlieni the great moral influences are 
best exerted, yet all these other plans do a vast amount of good. 
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There has also been a marked growth in the direction of day ex- 
cursions. IVlore than a scioro of times list summer invitations were 
sent from some of the suburban towns, for ten, twenty, or one hun- 
dred of the poor, to come as their guests for a day. Transportation 
and most abinidant food were su])plied. Ojk) geiitlenian, wlio only 
stipulated that his name should not be published, gives for the en- 
tire season the use of a grove on the Hudson. He also su])])lies all 
the money for barges, music, and milk. Throng’ll the generosity of 
this one man, more than one hundred and thirty-six tliousand of 
the city poor have had a day’s outing. 

Not only have various organizations in New York been (piick to 
seize hold of tliis Fresli-Air idea and ado[)t some phase of it for 
their own [loor, but the interest has been very marked in otluT 
cities. Oommittecis have wait<Ml upon the writer, from Boston and 
Philadel[)hia, or ]iav(' scmt for iiistnudions, to aid them in starting 
a Fresh-Air Fund for the poor — in each of these citii's they now 
have a ]n*osperous Country Week. Also from Hartford, Troy, Al- 
bany, Buffalo, ('hicag'o, St. Louis, Louisville, (hncinnati, Baltimore, 
and San Franiusco, have in({uiries and committees come. Quite a 
number of otlun* cities of less importance have also sent to ascer- 
tain how siK^li a woi’k can be started. 

Committees have also visited New York, to find out the modus 
opentndf, from Toronto, Montreal, St, Johns, and London and Man- 
chester. Ju London there is now a large work done for the poor, 
either in the way of day-trips or a week’s stay in the country. Ger- 
many and Italy, too, have sent for information on the subject. 
Dresden, Stuttgart, Vienna, and Berlin have each joiiu'd the move- 
ment, and there is now a prosperous Fresh -Air work in each of 
these cities. Some time ago a lady from tlie Sandwich Islands 
wrote for full information concerning the work. She was to pre- 
sent the plans in detail at a large gathering in Honolulu. The 
latest call for reports and statistics came from Russia. 

This Fresh-Air movement all began in a small hamlet in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania ; among a small flock, not one of whom was 
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rich to purcliMsc the most modest liouso iu New York. The 

first band numbered only ii#ie — since that eight(ien cars have been 
necessary to accommodate a sing'le party. The little enterprise so 
simply started in 1877, has made its infiueiicc? felt from Canada to 
South America, from lloston to San Francisco. Tliere lias never 
been an organization or stall* of officers. The constitution and by- 
laws are made and amended from day to day as required, and have 
yet to be written. Perhaps tlie time is near at Iiand wlnm the work 
should be more systematically developed. T am qniti; c(M tain that 
a lar«re number of skilled and paid helpers could be (‘inployed with 
most satisfactory results. 
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Thk TioYs OF TiiF Tfnkmknts — Stukft Liff— a Koys' Tiomftations — Fihst Tdka 
OF Tin: Boys’ C i.injs— 'riiEiii Mana<jfmfnt — Pii f Boys’ (Ujtii of 8t. Makk’s 
P i.AcK -Tiif AvFxrF 0 WoKKrxo Boys’ Cr.ni — C lassics anh Amusic.micxts — 
lioYs’ (!u:r. ofCalvauy Pautsii— T ine Fiuck-keadino-koom foh Boys—Tiik 
Manor (•iiAiMci. I?oys’ ' run North Side, the West Side, and Other 
( ’ lAJBs -Some Cir'h I)o( fments— Entertainments— Songs— The Results — 
The needs of a Sit ( essfui. ('luh Worker. 

A nyont mIk) Iris Ixmmi down to the tiHieinont-lionso districts 
OH (dtlu‘r side of oui' city of New York, knows how overrun 
tliev ari' with lioys of nil descriptions, rnec's, mid sizes. 
Ev(‘iy doorway iiours forth its littl(‘- quota, mid it is soiiietinies 
vitli dihicnlty that one can thread one’s way throu,i»’h the crowds 
that litorally swarm ahont tlie sidewalks. Some are ])layini2f (piii t- 
ly ; some ari; ti.i»htiii<4’ ; sonu; are “ jiassiiio*” hall wlieii the police- 
nuiu on tlie heat is not in siylit ; and otln*rs are ^atherml in lit- 
tle oTou])s smokiny: ci,i;ai’(;tt(‘s, pitching [leniiies, or hatching* some 
sclunne for fun wlnm nii'dit comes. 

Nij^lit is tli(^ ^’ri'at time ! In the morning many of them are at 
school, and the streets are conqiaratively ih'serted ; hut in the af- 
ternoon, Avlum tlie schools hi out, tln^ children, with all the pent- 
up (>ner^y ])roduced hy six liours of laqiression, descicnd upon them 
and make them resound, only taking time to rush in for a few mo- 
ments at supjier-time, and tlnm out a^ain, to remain as late as is 
consistent wdth (iscapin^^ a spanking- when they tinally come in for 
the night. 
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It is not strange that they seek the streets when one realizes 
that the homes of many of them consist only of one or two small 
rooms in a tenement-house, which have to serve as parlor, bed- 
room, and kitchen, for father, mother, and all the children — and 
families are not apt to bo small in the tenement-house district. A 
few of the more sober-minded stay in at night to prepare their les- 
sons for the next day, or to help the mother care for the smaller 
children, or wash the dishes ; but often they would only be in the 
way, and it is more ccnivenient for the mother to have them off 
somewhere, amusing themselves, than under her feet, as she sets 
the little home to rights, and the father wants a cpiiet rest after his 
hard day’s work ; so the greater part of the children naturally seek 
the streets at night — good and bad alike — and strong must the 
character be that can long remain untarnished in the midst of all 
that goes on tln?r(.\ 

Many of them are children with instincts as pure and high- 
minded as your own, if only they could be rightly trained ; chil- 
dren of honest and hard-working parents, whose influence on them 
during the short time that their daily labor permits them to be to- 
gether is all that m^ed l)e asked. But these children, from force of 
circumstances, have to play side by side with children low in mind 
and expression, unwashed, whose home influences are of the worst, 
and who drink, smoke, chew, swear, or steal, when they are not in 
the gallery of some cheap theatre, in one of the many small gam- 
bling-dens in the rear of an innocent -looking candy or grocery 
store, or ‘‘scrapping” in some dark corner far enough removed 
from the glare of the saloons to render their movements indistinct. 
All about,^too, are groups of older boys just approaching manhood, 
or its ag(\ loafing alx^ut the corners, going in and out of the pool- 
rooms, telling low stories, and making careless remarks to the 
women who pass by; while the not unusual spectacle of the men, 
and sometimes women, rolling home from the grog-shops, com- 
pletes a picture which makes it patent that if these boys are to 
have a fair chance to develop good, wholesome characters, some 
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The Carpenters’ Shop — Avenue C Working Boys' Club. ^ 


other alternative must ho offered to them for the passing of their 
evenings. 

Something must be provided which will attract them from the 
dirt and crime of the street.s to places where they will, instead, ho 
surrounded hy simple cleanliness and good breeding ; where a cor- 
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dial welcome will take the place of the rough greeting-s of their 
street companions, and where they will havti (3Very opportunity to 
pass an evening of innocent enjoyment, restrained only by having 
to consider the comfort and pleasiii-e of the other boys about them. 

It is from force of circumstances that many a small boy has 
found himself in court on a cliarge of theft, unmanageaVde conduct, 
or vagrancy — the three great heads under which our juvenile de- 
lincpients are arraigiUMl ! jNJany a boy has betai taught to steal by 
an older companion of the streets, who draws a wily ])icture of liow 
easy it will be for him to tai) a till or snatch from the front of a 
store the coat or pair of shoes he can exchange at tlu^ pawnshop for 
the ix'nnies he gcits so f<^w of at home; who shanks th(3 p(‘nnies, if 
the plan i)rove a succc'ss, and who leaves him to his fate if he is 
caug'ht. Many a boy has Ix'come unmanageablci at home Ix'causo 
lie has had so litth^ home intliienco, and lu'cause on the street h(3 
has been continually surroumhal by boys whose disn^gard for homo 
restraint, and cont(‘nipt for those who are bound by it, are very in- 
fectious when no one is liy to say a word on tlie other sid(\ Many 
a boy has been found sleeping in a box or a Avagon Ix'cause he has 
been beguiled by ilaring advertis^mnmts to go with “the rest of the 
fellers ’’into the top gallery of a cheap theatre, and has emerged 
again, after having had his cui'iosity improjierly satisfied, at so late 
an hour that lie hom'stly feaiaxl to go to the home ho ought to have 
gone to two or three liours earlier, and face his angry fatlnu* and 
in each cas(3 the trouble lias been brought about by the infiuenc(‘s 
of the stre(‘t, with no one by to countei'act them or to (^tfer aii}^ 
proper alternative in place of their attractions. 

Dirt and crime go hand in hand ; and if you can tt^acli a boy 
that cleanliness of body and courtesy of manmu’ are jireferable to 
unwashed hands and surliness of speech, you will hav(3 helped him 
forward farther than you know on his road to respectable mail' 
hood. 

It was in the fall of 1878 that the small boys about Tompkins 
Square, having exhausted the ordinary methods of street enjoy- 
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ment, began to amuse themselves by throwing stones through the 
windows of the Wilson Mission at No. 125 St. Mark’s Place, and by 
jeering at the various people connected with it as they passed in 
and out of the building. These customs proving in time both ex- 
pensive and annoying to the ladies and gentlemen connected with 
the mission, and complaints to the Police l^epartment only result- 
ing in a temporary cessation of hostilities whenever the lynx-eyed 
policeman on tlu^ beat appeared, and as long as he remained in 
sight, one of the ladies determined to try the soothing effects of 
coals of lire, ])()ured metaphorically iii>on the heads of the offend- 
ing boys. So one evening’ she answered an especially irritating 
volley of stones by appearing on the door-steps, and taking advan- 
tage of a momentary lull in the cat-calls which her aiipearaiice had 
excited, askiMl the boys if they would not come in and have some 
coffee and cakes. Visions of ‘‘ co[)S ” with clubs bcdiind the door 
naturally occurred to the minds of the prospective guests; but 
when a few of the more venturesome had sidled in, and no attacks, 
apparently, had bc^eii made on them, the others took courage and 
followed them, to find themselves quietly welcomed to the simple 
re])ast which the lady had plojiteously provided as the most ])racti- 
cal form in which to administer her coals of firo. Everyone had as 
much as he wanted, no nfforence was made to the cause of the 
broken glass, and each boy was treated with a kindness and cour- 
tesy quite un(;xi)ected, in view of the fact that within a few mo- 
ments he had Ixuni engaged in smashing his hostess’s windows. 
When the supper had all been absorbed, the boys were sent forth 
with a pleasant good-night to ruminate on their evening’s experi- 
encHis, and to decade which part of the evening had been the more 
enjoyable — defacing the exterior of th(> mission building, or being 
treated with kindness and courtesy within its walls ; and their de- 
cision soon became api)arent, for not only did the annoyances cease, 
but the boys were soon back again, not for coffee and cakes, but to 
ask if they could not come in and play games — though there was lit- 
tle in the room but an atmosphere of kindness and good-breeding. 
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Thou more boys caiuo aiul wero weloomed, iiitorostod friends 
sent down chairs and tables and g-anies, a board of inanag*ers was 
instituted, and so the tirst boys’ club was started on the broad prin- 
ci})le which should underlie them all, of hearty welcome for any 
boy, whatevxa- his condition or bt‘lief, who prefers an evening' of 
innocent enjoyment in a i)lace when^ he must show respect and 
courtesy to all about him, to tln^ thoughtlessness and hidden dan- 
gers of an evening in the stri'ot. 

It makes no difference what a boy’s reli^^ion is — or if he has any ! 
That is a (piestion which sliould never come u[) in a club drawn 
from all classes in a crowd(‘d district, wh(U*e all beliefs and no be- 
liefs are all about one. Make rules for the ;yfovernment of the clubs 
that will teach boys rather to be ^ood citizens ; that will teach them 
they have duties not only to themselves but to others ; that will teach 
them to stick to their own idt^as and yet to respect the ideas of 
other i)eoi)le, and to had that they have not done their part if tlnyy 
have failed to show (‘onsideration and courtesy to everyone with 
whom they are brou^^-ht in (*ontact — be he millionaire or be he news- 
boy ! This is Christian love and sympathy in its most practical 
sense ; and its tcuichin^ does not bnaal dissension. 

The Boys’ (dub is now in its sevent<M‘nth year of work, and an 
avera<?e attendance of over two hundred and fifty boys a ni^ht was 
the result of one season’s first three months. 

When boys first come to the club the dirt of the street has often 
rendered them (]uite unprepared to handle a book or a ^ame with- 
out seriously dama^iii" its condition ; but the desire to join the 
other boys soon leads them to retire to the neat wash-room adjoin- 
ing* tin; club-room and to submit to the temporary discomfort of 
washing their hands ; and after a short tim(‘ they begin to ]n*efer a 
(‘ondition of mild cleanliness, and either come with clean hands to 
the club, or retire at once to the wash-room on their arrival, with* 
out waiting for the superintendent’s hint to do so. 

Occasionally, too, you find a small boy who has been beaten at 
checkers or parchesi, and who has been asked by his victorious op- 
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ponent if lie can play any other f^ame bettor, replying to the cpuny 
by batting” the other {small boy over the head ; but the assault is 
usually committed with as much self-restraint as is possible under 
the circumstances, and Avith a feeling of considerable riigret on tlie 
part of the assailant that h(^ is forced to avenge the insult within 
the Avails of the Hoys’ ( •lub. A nicer, brightcu’ lot of boys you Avill 
not fiiid anywhere than you can see there of an evening. Their 
clothes are not made at Poole’s, nor is their linen of the tinest, AA^hen 
they substitute it for the cotton or Hannel shirts in which they look 
so much more pietiii-(‘S(iue ; but their bright smiles and chi'ery 
gr(5(^tings show that their hearts are in the right place, and that the 
intiuemics of the Hoys’ Club have not been cxiutcd in vain. 

^rinu’e are classes in singing, Avriting, and book-keeping for 
those Avho care to avail of tlunn. A class in modelling, a year or 
tAvo ago, devcdoped a latent genius Avho is uoav Avorking at a g*ood 
salary in an art muscium, and has almost enough laid aside to go 
abroad and pursue his studies. There is a separate meeting-room 
for the ohhn* boys Avhose rec(n*ds at the club entitle them to use it ; 
and a penny savings-bank is in active and successful operation. 
]3ut the main object of the club has ahvays been simply to provide 
cpiiet and innocent amusement sufficiently attractive to draAv the 
boys aAvay from the danger of the streets, and to put into their lives 
the softtniing iiiHuenct's tlu'y are not apt to lind elsewhere. 

Tliose Avho kncAV l"om 2 )kins Square befoi'o the club Avas stai ted 
have only to walk through it uoav to see at once the different char- 
acter of the boys therc^; and thost^ who did not knoAV it before need 
only talk Avith the neighbors and the ])ol icemen near by, to con- 
vince themselves of the si^lendid work it lias a(H‘omplished. 

The Avenue (3 Working Hoys’ (dub, at No. G50 Ejist Fourteenth 
Street, was started in 1884, under the name of the St. George's 
Boys’ Club, and in its first tAvo years of existence ocjcuj^ied the 
basement of the building No. 207 East Sixteenth Street, which Avas 
then pulled doAvn to make room for the St. George’s Memorial 
House that now stands upon the same site, when the club moved to 
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Nq, 237 East Twenty -first Street, still retaining the old nam©^ 
though at that time it had no real connection with St. George’s 
Church. ‘ This new house was of four stories, of which the basement 
was given to the janitor and his family, flie parlor floor and the 

second story were devoted 
to club purposes, and the 
upper floor was rented to 
unhappy tenants. 

At first the club^was 
conducted on the princi- 
ple of the Boys’ Club of 
St. Mark’s Place, and 
aimed only to ofter coun- 
ter-attractions to those of 
the street; but the signal 
success of a class in type^ 
setting, which had been 
starttul as an ex])eriment, 
so impressed the mana- 
gers that they decided to' 
(concentrate their energies 
on the teaching of trades ; 
and a kindh^ ofter being 
made to them by the 
Avenue C Industrial 
Schools of the use of a 

Type-setting at th»» Avenue C Woiking Boys’ Club. 

beautifully appointed lit- 
tle carpcuiter shop, with b(aich(3S and tools complete, in the new 
building at tin? corner of Fourteenth Street and Avenue C, they de- 
cided to leave the liouse in Twenty-first Street, after two very suc- 
cessful seasons, and moved to their new home, where classes were 
established in carpentering and tyi)e-setting.* There are fifty boys 

* At present (1895) the club is carrying on its work most successfully in more com- 
modious quarters at No. 269 Avenue C, near Sixteenth Street. 
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in the classes, each of whom receives two lessons a week in either 
% 

one of these trades, from skilled and practical instructors. 

The carpenter^^ shot) is beautifully appointed, there being* six 
benches, each one large enough to accommodate two boys ; each 
boy has his kit of tools, as good in every respect as those used by 
regular carpenters ; and the chairs and tables and book-cases they 
turn out, not to speak of brackets and smaller articles of furniture 
and decoration, many a man might vv(dl feel proud of having made. 

The printing class is also in a flourishing condition, the boys 
having so far mastered the intricacies of setting and distributing 
type that they have been able to take in job printing, with most 
criMlitablo results ; and it is purposed before long to publish a 
small paper, to appear monthly, an experiment which had been in- 
stituted with success in the old Twenty-first Street house, but which 
had been discontinued on moving to the present quarters on ac- 
count of so many of the boys being new to the work. 

A number o( the boys in the classes have regular work at these 
same trades in the daytime, and the instruction in the club has led, 
in many cases, to a decided increase in their Aveekly salaries. One 
of the managers takes charge of the savings of such boys as desire 
it, and, wlien they have enough, helps them to open accounts in a 
savings-bank; and some of the boys who have started in this way, 
now have two or three hundred dollars to their credit. There is al- 
ways a list of boys waiting to get into the classes, and if a boy fails 
to attend regularly, or to do his best work, his place is tilled by 
someone who will apiireciate the advantages more ; but these cases 
do not often occur. The boys like the classes too well to want to 
leave them. Medals are given at the end of eac^h year to those 
who have done the best work in the classes ; and on some holiday 
in the spring, usually on Decoration Day, the managers take the 
boys for an excursion to the country, the i^leasure of which lasts in 
remembrance far into the winter. 

On one of these excursions to Scarsdale, one of the oldest boys 

in the party, and one of the best workers in his class, appeared to 
11 
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be especially happy, aucl dually coiilided to one of the managers 
that he never had seen a real green tield before, excepting in the 
Park, his experience having been confined to the vacant lots in the 
city,* filled with stones and broken bottles, in which the boys 
played ball ; and the idea of a natural field of green grass in which 
he could disport at pleasure with no sparrow policeman to chase 
him off, was an entirely new sensation. This was a boy nearly six- 
teen years old. 

On another occasion when the boys of the old club were being 
taken in a special car to llockaway, the candy and pop -corn boy on 
the train, under the impression that it was a demure Sunday-school 
picnic, entered, as usual, and tossed his packages right and left 
with that amiable lack of care so familiar to travellers on the sub- 
urban railways, and with every exi)ectation of reaping a rich liar- 
vest. After allowing the usual two or three minutes for reflection, 
he again entered the car, to find every candy -box empty on the 
floor, and their contents being rapidly consumed by the boys, who 
proceeded at once to mob him when he. attempted to collect the 
value of his indigestible conffjctions. It was with difficulty that 
he was resiaied, and with more difficulty that a small collection 
from the nianagcirs restored his (Kpianimity, and consoled him for 
his broken hat and the total loss of his dignity. 

Another of the excursions was by water to Staten Island, to see 
Buffalo Bill,” on a large? excursion boat carrying several hundred 
passengers, the captain entering thoroughly into the spirit of the 
occasion, and taking a sort of parental interest in the boys, who 
were all gathered togetlun* in the bow of the boat, as quiet as 
lambs. 

AVdien the sliow was over and the excursionists began to return, 
the captain stood on the gang-plank, complacently patting his 
waistcoat, and wanting to know if “ our boys ” were all right, and 
not wanting to start quite on time for fear that some of them would 
be left behind — which it afterward turned out was the case with two 
or three. By the time this was discovered, however, it was no 
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longer a source of rcigret to the captain, for the boys (who had be- 
come someAvhat excited by two hours of guns and bucking-liorses 
and Comanche Indians, and who were standing around the Iniiss 
band that was playing on the deck), were somewhat more restless 
tlian they had been on the trip down ; and one of tliejn attempted 
to ndieve his pent-up emotions by sticking a button into tlu* l)ig 
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trombone, with the effect of nearly strangling tlie stout gtaithmian 
who was playing on it. The infuriated musician nnuh> a wild dive 
for the boy, who i)roc(ieded to defend himstilf witli a chair, and in 
a moment there was as pndly a riot as one would care to s('e all 
over the forward deck — cliairs flying, tin? bandmen swearing, and 
the boys yelling like steam-whistles. AVhen quiet finally was re- 
stored by the extraction of the button from the trombone, and the 
relegation of the boys to the after-deck, the ca]ffain, whose ideas 
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had undergone a sudden cliang-e, and who had become very red in 

the face, remained that he “ wouldn’t take those d d boys down 

to Staten Island again for ten dollars a head.” 

The question often is asked as to which kind of club is the more 
desirable — one in wliieh trades are taught, or oiio in which the 
boys arc simply entertained ; but they are so diflerent in character 
that a fair comparison would be as diflicult as it would bq unn(3ces- 
sary. There is no doubt that the teaching of traders is of great im- 
portance, and that the work done by a club of that character meets 
a very iiiqiortant need ; but, on the other hand, it is the boys who 
do not care to work who are much more apt to get into mischief at 
night on the street, and clubs devoted to drawing them in and x^ro- 
viding them with innocent amusements tills a different need, but 
hardly a less important one. 

The Boys’ Club of Calvary Parish, at No. 844 East Twenty-third 
Street, was started about six years ago, shortly after the i)resent 
Avenue C Working Boys’ Club left that district; and it lias met 
with great success, many of the boys of the old club, and no end of 
others, having enjoyed its privileges. In addition to a room for 
books and games, tln^y have a second room fitted up as a gymna- 
sium, witli trapezes, horizontal and jiarallel bars, and other gym- 
nastic appliances, and the evening is usually divided between the 
two, the first half being devoted to the reading-room and the sec- 
ond half to the gymnasium, the boys forming in line at a given 
signal and being admitted one by one to the gymnasium on show- 
ing their tickets. Then the rest of the evening is given to exer- 
cise of all kinds, some going in for using tlie ai)i)aratus, and others 
Tiref erring boxing, singh*. stick, or wrestling, for which the gloves 
sticks, and mattrrjsses arc provided, if the superintendent has time 
to oversee the exercise and ke(ip it within X3rox')or bounds. Good- 
nature is the one thing insisted on, and many a boy receives there 
a valuable lesson in s(df - control, in connection with a mildly 
bruised nose. 

They also have a small j^rinting class, and it is puriiosed to is- 
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sue periodically a small paper devoted to the interests of boys’ 
clubs in general, which, if persisted in, will do much good to the 



I have devoted, 
considerable space 
to these three clubs 
from their bein^ 
the oldest and most 
complete of their 
respective classes 
but other clul)s that 
are doing si)l(nidid 
work are tlu^ Free 
Keadiiig-Koom foi 
boys, at No. (j8 70 
University Place 
for 111 e r 1 y at 18 
West Seventeenth 
Street, and, later 
at No. 8 W(ist Four 
teenth Street, 
which was found- ' 
ed in 1883, and ^ 
at which the to- 
tal attendance 
during the last |i‘ 
twelve years has 
r e a c h e d t h e 

Entrance to Boys' Club of the Wilson Mission. 125 St, Mark's Place. 

enormous num- 
ber of 316,913 boys; the Manor Chapel Boys’ Club, at No. 348 West 
Twenty-sixth Street, which has an average attendance of about fifty 
boys a night, and would have as many more if its rooms were 
larger; the Boys’ Club of St. George’s Church, at the St. George’s 
Memorial House in East Sixteenth Street, near Third Avenue, a 
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riouriHliiiio* orj^aiii/Htioii with ubout three hundred members, open 
every ni^ht, but >so arran^*(Hl tliat ditterent l)oys come on each even- 
iwg, excepting' on Wednesdays, when they all come tog'ether ; the 
West Side AVorkiiig Hoys’ Club, at No. 7i)4 Tenyi Avenue, formerly 
ill AVest Forty-seveiitli Street ; the Hoys’ Clubs of the Univtusity 
Settlement at No. 26 Delaiicey Street ; and the Hoys’ Club of Oraco 
Mission, at No. 510 Hast Thirteenth Street, whieh was started in 
1891, and with whieh the AVa^^side Hoys' (Uiib, formerly ill East 
Twentieth Street, and later at the Hible House, has been con- 
solidated. 

This consolidation, howev(u*, was not accomplished without 
some friction, as the following pathetic little letter, which is be- 
fore me as I write, and which was rr^ceived about a week after the 
new club had opcmed, by the former president of the AVayside 
Hoys’ Club, will show. It is given without change of any kind (ex- 
cepting the omission of the signers’ names and the nann? of the 
lady to wliom it is addressed : 


New Yoek, Dec. 15, 1890. 

“Dear AIrs. : 

“ AVould you please come and see to our Wayside Boys’ Club ; that the first 
time it was open it was very nice, and after that muir every boy in that neigh- 
borhood came walking in. And if you would be so kind to come and put them 
out it would be a great ] pleasure to ns. 

“ Airs. , the club is not nice any more, and when we want to go home, 

the boys would wait foi* us outside, and hit you. 

“Airs. — , since tliem boys are in tlie clnb we don’t have any games to 

play with, and if wc do play with the games, they come over to us and take it 
off ns. 

“And by so doing jdeasc oblige, 

, President y 

^ Vive- President y 


“Please excuse the writing. 


, Treasurer y 

, Secretary y 

, Floor Manager. 

I w'as in haste. 


“ , Treasurer'' 


It is needless to state that the interests of the little fellows — for 
none of the signers are more than twelve years old, and most of 
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them younger — were ])rotected, and that the club is now running 
to the satisfaction of all. 

All these clubs are open every night excepting in summer, and 
gladly receive as members any boys who are willing to conduct 
themselv(‘s ])roperly wliihi in the club-rooms the only limit being 
spac(\ 

111 addition there are the Covenant (diapel Boys’ (dub, at No. 
MIO East Forty-S('coiid Street ; the Boys’ (dub of J3ethany (diurcli, 
on Tenth Avenin^, betweem Thirty-tifth and Thirty-sixth Streets ; 
and tli<^ Boys’ (dub of (dirist Chapel, on West Sixty-sixth Street, 
near Tenth Avenue — each open two or three evenings in the 
week. 

The membership of these clubs is largely composed of boys con- 
nec'tod with the Sunday-schools of these cliurches — although, occa* 
sionally, some of the ])oys’ friends are admitted also. 

In summer, from June to October, all the clubs are closed, for 
no om^ wants to stay indoors during the liot weather, and the boys 
naturally seek the open air; but the streets then are much less dan- 
gerous, liotli on account of darkness coming on so much later than 
in winter, and because hundreds of res])ectablo people, who in win- 
ter stay in their rooms, sit, in summer, out in front of their houses, 
and thus render <piestionable iiractices in the streets much less 
easy. 

All the clubs have libraries, more or less good ; some of them 
let the boys lake books home, when they have shown themselves, 
by good behavior, to bo worthy of confidence , lUcany of them have 
a class in something, to interest the boys who care to work ; sev- 
eral have penny savings banks ; all of them have games, exce})ting 
the Avenue C AVorking Boy’s Club, which admits only the boys 
who come to attend the trade classes ; a number havc‘ debating so- 
cieties, in which weighty matters of world- wide interest are dis- 
cussed and dismissed with a rapidity which would greatly expedite 
our national legislation if the system could be successfully intro- 
duced at AVashington ; two or three of them give their members an 
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excursion in summer ; and they all ^ive the boys periodical enter- 
tainments, some as often as once a week, and others once a month, 
or at lonoer intervals. 

An entertainment is the boys’ greatest delight, especially when 
it is accompanied liy ice - cream, some of wliich a number always 
wrap up in paper — or stick a piece into their pocke ts without 



any wrapper— to take to the little brotlnu- or sister at home. I 
only remember one boy who (^ver refused ice-cream at an enter- 
tainment, and he apologized by explaining that he had had the 
^ colic all day, and his motljcr had told him “ she'd lick him if he 
took any.” 

They like anything in the form of an entertainment—magic-lan- 
tern, stereopticon lecture, banjo-playing, ventrihnpiism, leg’exxle- 
main, any kind of instrun\ental music that is not too classical. 
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heroic or liiimoroiis recitations, and especially comic or sentimen- 
tal songs in which they can join in the chorus. You have never 
heard Annie liooney ” or “ McGinty ” sung unless you have heard 
it sung at a boys’ club; nor have you ever heard “America” sung 
as they can sing it. Thanks to the public schools, they know 
nearly all the more familiar national and x^J^triotie songs, “ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,” “ The lied. White, and Blue,” “ Marching 
thro’ Georgia,” “Hail, Columbia,” and “The Star-siuingled Ban- 
iKii-;” and the life and earnestness they x>ut into the singing of 
them cannot but impress anyone who hears it with the imx)C)rtanee 
of surrounding them, so far as it can bo done, with intluences which 
will tend to turn tlieir enthusiasm into the right channels jind 
which will ))revent their becoming the foes to societ}^ which the 
roughness of street life is so ax)t to x)roduce when they have not 
had a fair chance to S('(^ the gentler side of life. 

Sometimes they ])arody the sentimental songs very amusingly. 
One of the x>opular favorites not long ago was a song with a very 
taking air, called Don’t Leave your Mother, Tom,” of which the 
words of the chorus ran as follows: 

“ Stick to your iiiotlior, Tom, when I am gone ! 

Don’t l(3t her worry, lad ; don’t let her mourn. 

Kemeinber that .she nur.sed you wlien I was far away; 

Stick to your mother wlnm Jier liair turns gray.” 

One night there seemed to be a certain (lisx)arity in the rhyming 
of the chorus, and tlie gentleman who was i)laying on the x>itino 
soon became aw^are that the boys were singing a ditferent version 
of it from the ordinary, which, on x>ersistent investigation, he dis- 
covered to be 

“ Stick to your mother, Tom, while she has wealth, 

Don’t do a stroke of work ; it’s bad for the health ; 

Be a corner loafer — roam around all day, 

And hit her witli a shovel when her hair turns gray.” 

The boys are usually in fine form at an entertainment, esx3ecial- 
ly an entertainment given by themselves, when solos on the har- 
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mouica, piccolo, and clappers are interspersed by clog-dances, vo- 
cal solos, and recitations; and they guy each other unniercifully, 
though not niorci so than I liave heard them guy othm* people Avlio 
have come down to entertain clubs that are just starting. 

I once lieard a boys’ club audience, which was being entertained 
by a lady playing on tlio banjo, take advantage of the fact that 
her dress did not (juite naicli to the ground to comment, audibly 
upon the color of lu'r stockings ; and not long ago I heard a 
dignified missionary, who had been describing the sj)read of the 
Gospel in the Far East, and wJio ])roposed to illustrate Eastern 
customs by displaying some native costumes he had brought 
with him, instantly cautioned by one of the boys “ to keep his 
shirt on.” 

Not many weeks back a distinguished financier in tliis city be- 
came ]3ossessed of a large magic lantern, with which on festive oc- 
casions he was wont to entertain the admiring children of his 
family ; and after considerable dittitmlty he was induced one day by 
one of his daughters, who liad become interested in a boys^ xdub, to 
display it before the club’s meml)ers. 

The show was progressing famously, and the daughter was 
beaming with pride, wJien one of the boys sinhhndy beckoned to 
her, and pointing to tlie distinguished financier, remarked : 

“ What der yer call dat bloke ? ” 

Whom do yon mean ? ” asked the proud daughter, in a tone of 
much siii [)rise, being quite una(*customed to hearing the distin- 
guished financier described as a “bloke.” 

“I mean dat bloke over dere, setfin’ ofY dem picturs !” replied 
file boy. 

‘‘ What do you desii*e to know about him ? ” inquired the i)roud 
daughter, with freezing dignity. 

“I want ter know what yer call one of dem fellers dat sets off 
picturs ? ” persisted the boy. 

“That gentleman,” said the proud daughter, in her most im- 
pressive tone, “ is my father.” 
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A Boys’ Club Rcacliog-Room. 

“ Well !” said the boy, surveying- her with supreme eontenipt, 
don't yer know yer own father’s trade ? ” 

After an entertainment given at the Boys’ Club of St. Mark’s 
Place, one of the managers discovered, when he came to go home, 
that his overcoat had been taken from the nail on which it had 
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been hung. The boys had all gone, and there was no possible 
way of discovering the culprit, so the gentleman went home with- 
out his coat, and had gotten over his temporary annoyance and 
dismissed the matter from his mind when, one day, most unex- 
pectedly, the overcoat was left at his house, accompanied by a com- 
munication signed by more than tAvo hundred boys of the club, 
who, at the instance of the superintendent, had quietly taken tlie 
matter in cliarge, liad traced the coat to a x^aAvnshop wlierc^ tlie 
thief had left it, and had taken up a collection among thems(‘]ves 
to get it out of xjawn and restore it to tlie owner, that the dignity 
and self-resi^ect of the club members might be restored. 

The gentleman lent me the communication, which also is before 
me fts I write, and whic^h reads as folloAvs, again the only change 
being the omission of the names: 


‘^January 15, 1891. 

DnAii SiK : 

“ Wc‘, the undersigned members of the Boy’s Club, have taken the matter 
regarding the overcoat which was taken from the club-rooms the night of the 
entertainment, into consideration, and regret to say that it makes a man of your 
rank feel very uncomfortable to have anything like that occur to him. Wo beg 
to state that one of the members of tho club has succeeded in getting the ])awn- 
tieket for same. This is the first time that anything of the kind has occurred 
in these rooms, and it was tlirough the utmost work of Mr. liivolta (the suxierin- 
tendent) that we succeeded in restoring tho overcoat back to you. 

‘‘Trusting that anything of the sort will not occur again, we are, 

“ Very truly yours,” 


and then follow two liundrcd and twonty-two signatures. 

Could anyone ask a more* striking example of the civilizing and 
elevating efi‘ects of boys’ clubs on the characters of the little clia|is 
who enjoy their jirivileges than is afforded by this letter! 

The coat was gone, there was no way of getting it back, and the 
name of the thief was not known ; yet the boys could not stand tho 
idea that anyone who had been kind to them had been shabbily 
treated, or that a stain should rest ui3on the reputation of their 
club ; and they left no stone unturned until their own exertions and 
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pockets had made the wrong* g*ood and thus their self-respect had 
been restored. 

The influences brought to bear upon the boys often are not 
merely temporary ones. Many of the managers become so inter- 
ested in certain boys that the friendship is a lasting one ; and long 
after the boys have outgrown the clubs they come to see the man- 
agers or correspond with them, so that the active, influence on their 
characters is often kept up until long after the age of young man- 
hood has been passed. Several young men’s clubs have been vol- 
untarily formed, based on the broad principh^s of temperance and 
resp( notability, by boys who had become too old for the boys’ clubs, 
but who wer(n not willing to give up the quiet evenings of which 
they had become so fond ; and many of the assistants in .the 
clubs to-day are boys who have graduated from them, and who 
often in their early days were among their most troublesome mem- 
bers. 

Almost seven ycnars ago there was a boy in one of the clubs in 
whom one of the managers took a great interest — though his nat- 
ural wildness caused considerable anxiety at home) — but who sud- 
denly (‘eased to come to the club, and sent no word as to the cause 
of his sudden absen(‘e. 

For several weeks the manager incpiired for him and looked for 
him, but without success, until one day ho Inaird from a compan- 
ion that the boy had been committed to one of the public institu- 
tions for some especially uiibridh^d demonstration of miscdiief, and 
was there serving out his term. The gentleman went to the in- 
stitution and found the boy, who was delighted to seii him, and 
who, after a time, contided to him the cause for which he had been 
sent there, which was of a much more serious nature than the gen- 
tleman had supposed. He talked to the boy, however, and wrote 
to him every little while, and though he continually got into harm- 
"'less little scrapes, from his unbounded fund of animal spirits, still 
everything seemed to be going on most favorably until, on one of 
the gentleman’s visits, he found the boy in a state of considerable 
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excitement (produced by havin*^ been j^iinished, as he thought, un- 
fairly), and with all his plans mad<3)||to run away from the institu- 
tion. 

He detailed these plans to the gentleman, who told him, of 
course, that he would consider the information confidential, and 
certainly would not make use of it to stop him if the bo;y persisted 
in his plan ; that lui advised him, however, very strongly, not to do 
so, but to stay there, and so conduct himself as to leave behind 



Lirwng U;j to go into the Gymnasium, 


him, wlien ho should leave the institution, a rticord so clear that 
anyone who ever should want to consult it afterward could find 
nothing in it to his discredit. 

In time the argument so impressed the boy that he determined 
to follow the advice, and from that time forward he became as ear- 
nest a worker in the school and in the sho])s as any boy in the in- 
stitution, and finally (aided his term and left there with the hearti- 
est good wishes of everyone (connected with it, all having a good 
word to say of him. Since leaving he has come constantly to the 
gentleman for advice and counsel, and now is settling down into a 
quiet, hard-working fellow, with every indication of becoming a 
comfort to his jDarents and a useful member of society. 
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Some time ago the same gentleman found, in another institu- 
tion of the kind, a briglit Htt^ fellow, who had been sent there 
by hi*s parents more than two years before for being unmanage- 
able at' liome ; and whose record there, botli in work and in con- 
duct, had been of too low a grade for him to get his discharge, 
although apparently he had no vicious traits. The gentleman took 
an interest in him, talked to him in a friendly way, and soon con- 
vinced hijn that it was a thing to be heartily ashamed of for a boy 
with his evidc'iit natural brightness to have so poor a record, as a 
result solely of his indifterence. 

Two or three times they talked together on the subject ; and on 
coming for the fourth time the gentleman found the boy radiant at 
having attained the highest grade. For over live months he kei)t 
it, only losing it oiu?e for ‘‘ slugging ” a boy who had kicked him — 
an exhibition of s])irit of which the gentleman heartily approved ; 
and within a week of this writing, the l)oy received his honor- 
able discliarge froJii the institution, aiid Avent home to lielp his 
father at a trade, with a record of excellence^ behijid him that he 
never Avould have attained had not his ambition been stirred by 
the evidence of fritnully sympathy and the eiu'ourageniient of feel- 
ing that some one else really cared whether or not he did himself 
and liis abilities full justice — an impulse Avhich the boys’ clul)S are 
giving to-day to hundreds of boys just like him. There is no 
doubt that they have been a most poAverfid fat^tor in the encourage 
ing decn'ase in juvenile (h3lim|uency during the last few years ; and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that soon ther(3 may be a free club for 
boys in every ward of the city. 

Every club has had trouble when it started ; furniture has been 
upset, windows have been broken, and the managers have been as- 
saulted Avith x)otatoes and onions atid mud ; but there is not one 
which has not the most satisfactory results to tell of as soon as it* 
Ras become known that the managers had come there' with no in- 
tention of .patronizing the boys, but Avith every intention of beitfg 
their friends. The boys will not stand patronage — and the more 
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credit to them for it — but they quickly find out whether a man is 
really in sympathy with them or not. 

Don’t g*o in for boys’ club work unless you can feel a g*enuine 
I^ersonal interest in the boys themselves ; don’t g'o in for it if occa- 
sional dirty hands and faces will hopelessly oflend your taste ; 
don’t ^o in for it if rag^^ed clothes and tattered shirts will antago- 
nize you, for all these will continually confront you ; but if you care 
enough for boys to look below the surface, you will find under 
those little breasts hearts as true and afiections as deep as you will 
ever meet with anywhere, ready to be influenced by an interest 
they feel to be sincere, and eager to respond to the love and sym- 
pathy of which they get so little elsewhere, and which will do more 
than anything else ever can to counteract the dangerous influences 
of the streets, and make them honest, true, and law-abiding citi- 
zens. 
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rriHE distinction is now reco^^nized, tliongli not as yet very 
I clearly defined in tluj public mind, between wliat is known us 
the lower and the higher jiliilanthropy. The lower xdiilan- 
tliroj^y meant the attemjit “ to put ri^ht what social conditions had 
Xintwron^^.” The higher xihilanthroijy means the attempt ‘‘to x:nit 
rig-ht tlfe social conditions themselves.” 

Of course, no moral sig*nifi(*ancc attaches to the use of the term 
“ hig'her ” as apxilied to philanthropy. The term, like the x>hrase, 
“ the hig-her criticism,” is entirely free from assumption. Nothing* 
could have been nobh'r in motive or iii^practice than that first sim- 
ple charity which went out to meet the early i:)ovorty of the cities, 
and wliich was always ready to run upon its errands of mercy with- 
out stox)i>ing' to ask too many questions. It dovelo}md characters 
of rare sensitiveness. Charity became one of the fine arts, creating* 
personal types of moral beauty. Mon saw that it must be blessed 

to give, whatever it might be to receive. And when the problem of 
12 
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suffering grew weighty and urgent, with the growth of the city, 
this same spirit of charity grew strong, watchful, and inventive. It 
proved to be able to deal with classes, as before it had dealt with 
individuals. It was quick to follow out every hint and suggestion 
of unrelieved want and distress. Charities inultq^lied as the ob- 
jects of charity were detected. The relief of the poor brought to 
light the child of poverty, the child of poverty led the way to his 
crippled brother, the diseased child pointed to the suffering 
mother ; and when the region of disease was once really discov- 
ered, it was quickly occupied with every variety of institutional re- 
lief. 

I recall a characteristic example of the spirit and method of the 
old charity in the person of a well-known philanthropist of New 
York, who for more than half a century followed with an unerring 
instinct the subtler progress of distn^ss and misery. AVhen 1. knew 
him he had passed his three score and ten years. Yet each year 
seemed to add to tlici eagerness and intensity of his search. An in- 
cident, associated with his greatest ixu’scnal ber(>avement, reveah'd 
to me the whole spirit of his life. As T called upon him in his sor- 
row, ho took me, after a little, into the pres(*nce of his dead, and 
there talked, as only the voice of ag(^ and love could speak. Sud- 
denly he stopped, put his hand into his pocket, and took out a 
check. “ Tlnu’e,” said \w, “ is a check for $25,()0() from Mrs. Stew- 
art for my woman’s hospital.” Then, resuming the conversation as 
if there liad been no interruption — there really had been none — he 
covered the face of his dead and withdrew, to take up again in its 
time his now solitary, but joyous, work. My honored friend was 
the embodiment of that charity, to the credit of which must be 
placed the countless organizations and institutions which are the 
most conspicuous signs of a living Christianity. 

But with the extraordinary multiplication and extension of char- 
ities, consequent upon the growth of poverty, disease, and vice, the 
question began to arise in some earnest minds, may there not be, 
after all, something better than charity, or, at least, may there not 
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be a larger and better charity ? Grant that the progress of Chris- 
tianity has been marked by the relieving agencies and institutions 
which line its path, may not its progress be still more clearly 
marked by the relative decrease of these very agencies and institu- 
tions ? May not Christiaiiity be applied wisely, vigorously, and 
with better results at the sources of suftering ? The serious asking 
of these questions gradually brought in the higher philanthropy, 
whose aim, as I have said, is not so much ‘'to put right what soc- 
ial conditions have i)ut wrong,” as to “ put right the social condi- 
tions themselv(\s.” The new philanthropy does not attempt to su- 
l)ersede entirc'ly the old charity ; it does offer itself as a much- 
needed helper and ally. 

The intc'rmediate step from the lower to the higher philan- 
thropy was taken through the chai-ity organization movement, the 
motive of which was to economize charity. The moral as well as 
Hiiancial wnste of the cairrent charity had become appalling. It 
was estimated that the “pauper, the impostor, and the fraud of 
(wery descri])tiou, carried off at least one-half of all charity, public 
and private.” The poor man, who preferred to work rather than to 
bog, was supplant(^d by the pauper, who jireferred to beg rather 
than to work. It was a comparatively easy matter for a profes- 
sional pauper to utilize the charity of several different societies, 
especially tliose which wove religious, for the su])port of himself or 
his family ; while shrewd knaves, who saw the markc^t value of an 
infirmity or a deformity, organized an army of cripples of every 
sort, whom they stationed at the corners of the streets, or through 
whom they invaded the homes of the compassionate. The demor- 
alizing effect of this traffic in charity was so evident that decisive 
measures were taken* to break it up through reforms in the method 
of administration. In 1869 a society was organized in London 
under the title, “ The Society for Organizing Charitable Belief, and 
for Eepressing Mendicity,” an organization which was quickly cop- 
ied in the larger towns of the provinces. The first move in the 
same direction, in this country, was made in 1877, in the city of 
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Buffalo, through the establishment of a like organization, which 
has since been adopted in most of the cities of the country under 
the name of the ‘‘ Associated Charities.” Naturally these societies 
began their work as a crusade against indiscriminate charity. 
They brought together, as far as practicaV)le, all the benevolent 
agencies which were at work in a given community, they intro- 
duced tlie scientific and systematic visitation of the poor, they 
sought out and exi)()sed the iniciuitous frauds which had been fos- 
tered by neglect, and in various ways decreased the growing vol- 
ume of pauperism. And the work of the ‘‘ Associated Charities” 
necessarily led to the study of social conditions. It was impossi- 
ble to deal with pauperism in any scientific way without investiga- 
ting the sources of it. Still the inherited object of the “Associ- 
ated Cliarities ” was charity — the relief of suffering — the special 
occasion for its action being the need of S(>eing to it that charity 
reached the actual sufferer, and only in the right way. It belonged 
by origin, and in part by method, to the agencies which were try- 
ing “ to put right what social conditions had put wrong.” It Avas 
evident that a new type of philanthro})y was needed, with the oiu^ 
distinct object of trying “ to i^ut right the social comlitions them- 
selves.” 

The Andover House has its place and does its work within the 
splnu’e of this nenv philanthropy. It is one of the ageiicies which 
represent, in a sim])le and unostentatious way, the principles and 
methods through which the ncAv philanthropy is beginning to make 
itself felt in society. While in sympathy with all charitable move- 
ments, and having representatives upon the boards of “Associated 
Charities ” in its vicinity, it is not another charitable organization 
or institution. It has no moneys to disburse! As far as appears 
to a transient visitor, the House is simj^ly a home where a group 
of educated young men live, study, and work. But the House is 
organized upon an idea, which the group is constantly working 
out, each man in harmony with 'his fellow. Evidently the great 
requisite in any attempt to modify wrong social conditions is the 
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perfect understanding of tlioso conditions. And the knowledge of 
any such conditions is best gained by practically subjecting one’s 
self to them, at least to the extent of making them the daily en- 
vironment of his life, llesidence is the key to the situation in any 
locality. It is wonderful how many things come to one, in the way 
of the daily intercourse with his neighbors, which would entirely 
evade the most careful search from without. It is the unsought in- 
formation which tells best the story of a neighborhood. And far 
beyond any gain in the way of knowledge is the sense of identifica- 
tion with others which comes through residence among them. One 
is conscious of breathing the same social atmospJiere, and though 
he may retreat from the more <lish('artening suri*oundings of his 
work into the shelter and cheer of tlie group, yet the scenes in the 
midst of which he lives are in mind by day and by night. The con- 
stant strain upon tlie sym]iathi(is is the test of the real significance 
of living under wrojig social conditions. I doubt if one person can 
well bear the strain. It is the group which saves the individual to > 
his work, and supplies that fund of good cheer which is indisimn- 
sable to it. 

This resident group is made up of educated men, of men, that is, 
trained to think upon social problems. It represents the contri- . 
bution of thought rather than of money toward their solution. 
Doubtless some of the theories held, though learned in the best 
schools, are found to need essential modification when tested by the 
actual fact. But they give intelligent approacili to studies from life. 
And it should bo said that much of the knowhalge within recent 
books is based upon direct investigation, as with Charles Booth’s 
‘‘ Labor and Life of the People,” or is the result of reasoning upon 
ascertained facts. To call the present training of the schools in 
Sociology purely theoretical is a misnomer. It is in reality but 
one degree removed from life. 

Further, the group represents the idea of special consecration 
on the part of its members. The work of the House proceeds from 
the religious motive. It is carried on without compensation, ex- 
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cept in cases whore expenses are met by fellowships. Some resi- 
dents propose to make work of the nature there carried on their 
life-work. Others will take the spirit of it into their after-duties, 
whatever may be their special character. I doubt if there is any 
field which calls more clearly for the true missionary disposition 
and temper than resident work among the poor in the great cities. 

The Andover House took its name from its origin. As might be 
supposed, a large number of the graduates of Andover Theological 
Seminary (about twenty miles from Boston) are in service in and 
around Boston. In October of 181)1 a personal invitation was ex- 
tended through these graduates, to all wlio W(‘re interested in (‘s- 
tablishiiig a settlement for social work in Boston, to form an asso- 
ciation for that purpose. Tlie invitation met with a cpiick and 
generous response?, and an Association was at once formed which 
now numbers about three hundr(Ml members. This Association is 
made up of persons who are interested in this special type of work. 
No other (pialilicatiou is asked for. Of course?, the principles 
upon which the W(nk is to be carried on are clearly stated in 
the constitution which was adopted by tlie Association. As has 
been stated, the religious motive pervades the whole movement, 
but it is in no sense sectarian. It is not even int(?r-denominatioiial. 
No regard is paid to denominational distinctions. The Council, 
which is the administrative body in the Association, is made up of 
persons of various religious faiths, and this lias come about not at 
all by design, but naturally according to iiersonal interest. The 
work is supported partly by membershij) fees, and partly liy annual 
subscriptions. The first year a considerable additional expense 
was incurred in the furnishing of the house, a task which was gra- 
ciously fulfilled by a committee of ladies from the Association, 

The House is located at No. 6 liollins Street, a short street be- 
^ tween Washington Street and Harrison Avenue, in Ward XVII., at 
^ the east end of the city. The street itself is quite exceptional in 
^ its appearance, being made up of two blocks of entirely respectable- 
** looking dwelling-houses. Some of the houses still remain in the 
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poBsessiou of the original owners. The general section covered by 
the House is a narrow strip of about lialf a iriile in length, lying on 
the east side gf Washington Htreet, and falling away toward what 
is known as the South Cove. The social movement in Boston is 
away from the south and east. Each street toward the west in- 
creases the social standing of its residents. 

The population of the neighborhood is not the most picturesque 
in its poverty in the city. The most recent immigration— the 
llussian Jew, the Italian, and even the Anib — has not as yet really 
invaded tlui district, though it has made its appearance at the 
lower end. That stage of overcrowding has not been reached 
which discriminates in favor of the lowest and most degraded. 
And yet the population embraces some of the worst types to be 
found in the city. It is by no means homogeneous. Nearly all 
iiationaliti('s and races are represented in it. There is no social 
unity, ^riie largest social unit is a group. Extniinb social condi- 
tions are found in close contiguity. The visitor who passes from 
street into alh'y and court will quickly notice, but will not be apt to 
measure, the contrasts. 'The neighborhood is overshadowed by 
vice, though not as yr‘t overwhelmed by it. Tlu^ social evil is a 
more serious menace than drunkenness or gambling. In a word, 
the neighborhood is in precisely the condition in which some one 
section of a great city is always to be found, whicli has been left to 
take the chance of the future, with little or nothing to expect from 
business or social movements, and without the advantage of any 
kind of unity. 

This general section of Boston was (^lioscai with the purpose of 
att(*mpting to stay the tide of poverty and vice which is flowing in 
upon it, and of arresting the social disintegration which, has 
already begun. While the se(*tion represents in some parts a 
family life of intelligence and purity, it represents in other parts ^ 
most sorely the need of the three-fold work of development, re- 
covery, and rescue. . g, 

The house accommodates at present six men. The head of the .^^ 
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House — Mr. Eobert A. Woods — is a graduate of Andover, a former 
resident of Toynbee Hall, and now well known through his lect- 
ures upon social questions, and his book upon “Jinglish Social 
Movements.” With him are associated live men, graduates of dif- 
ferent colleges and seminaries, who give jDart or all of their time* 
to the work. The ‘‘ spare time ” of men who are engaged in regular 
13ursuits is not alone sufficient for the work in hand. Business life 
in this country is so intense, that all which can be asked of those in 
regular business is a certain amount of vcdunteer aid in s[)(icial de- 
partments. No resident is received for h'ss than six months, and 
the average term of service is n)oro than a year. Naturally, the 
longer the time in residence the givater the results which may be 
expected. A certain (dement of comparative permanence among 
the residents is absolut(dy necessary to any su(^(jess. And next to 
permanence among tlie residents is regularity among tln^ associate 
worken’s. A veuy efficient staff of associates has already been or- 
ganized of those who give one or two evenings of each week. 
Among these, at present, are some of the younger journalists, 
architects, and scientific and literary men of the city, somci ladies 
of thorough interest and experience in work among girls and young 
women. 

The local w'ork of the Andover House rests upon certain well- 
defined principles, which it may bo well at this i^oint to carefully 
enumerate. The first xninciple is that the work is altogether per- 
sonal, and in no sense institutional. None of the ordinary institu- 
ti(mal results are to be ex])ected. A thorough and consistent i>hin 
has been formulated, but no programme. The work of next year 
may not be that of this year. The (me constant quantity is per- 
sonal influence, perspnnl invention, personal sympathy and cour- 
age, the individual and united purpose to increase the moral 
valuation of the neighborhood. 

A second principle is that nothing should be done by the House 
which can be, or ought to be, done through existing organizations. 
All duplication of work is to be avoided. With this end in view, a 
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careful estimate has been made of the various forces which are 
already in operation within the neighborhood, whether religious, 
moral, educational, or cliaritable. The aim is co-oi)eratioii. Mem- 
bers of the House are identified with many of the organizations 
located in the vicinity. They serve on their committees, and are 
their agents and visitors. They reiiort facts coming within their 
provinces, make suggestions, and in every way seek to increase 
their efiiciency and usefulness. The Andover 'House does not 
crave notoriety in matters of reform, but it is intent upon securing 
sucli results affe(!tiiig tlio public morals as may from time to time 
seem It^iiimate and practicable. It lias already initiated some 
plans which have had a successful issue, but the work has been 
done through others. The object of the House is influence, not 
power. 

A third priiici])le, resolutely adhered to, is the avoidance of 
proselyting, not in a])i)earance only, but in reality. ’ The motive of 
the Avork, as I have said, is ]>rofoundly religious, admitting a con- 
secration as deep as that attending any missionary enterprise, but 
the r(\sults arrived at are not specifically religious. Members of 
the House have tln^ ])crfe(d freedom of their personal religious affil- 
iations, and are encouraged to co-operate in every practicable way 
Avith the churches Avith Avhich they may bo identified. But the 
attempt to (diange the religious faith of those Avhom the residents 
may visit in their houses is not for a moment considered; and 
this, not as a matter of policy, but of principle. The one end and 
aim of the House is to create a true social unity, to Avhich all may 
contribute who liaA^e anything of value to often-. Its chief object is 
not that of the churches. The religious motive permeates and in- 
forms its methods, but it does not seek chiefly religious results. 
Religion in and of itself, as illustrated in the A^arious communions, 
will never give the social unity, in any community, which is now 
the most essential element in the change of social conditions. 

A fourth principle is the develoi^ment of the neighborhood from 
within rather than from without. The personal acknowledgment 
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of this principle is through residence. That, however, is the only 
easy beginning of its application. The neighborhood must be in 
every way awakened, encouraged, and stimulated to work for it- 
self. Perhaps the quickest appeal can be made through the needs 
of the children. Later, the appeals from more general needs can 
be made, needs wliich the neighborhood can fitly ask the city to 
satisfy, and the final outcome may be the development of a com- 
mendable pride, as true as that which sometimes shows itself in 
village communities. But the constant method is improvement 
through self-help, not by patronage. I cannot overestimate the 
advantagcj of co-operation between adjacent classes in^ society. 
To bring together the extremes, as in ordinary mission work, is not 
a sufficient result. It is the coming together of those wlio are se])- 
arated by the slighter differences in conditions — which are oftcai 
the greater barriers— the mutual helpfulness of those wliose lives 
really touch, that constitutes the permanent hope of any neighbor- 
hood. It is the acknowledgment of neighborship which realizes 
that fine social idc'al — tlie community. 

Acting 111)011 these principles, the residents of the House began 
their work about a year ago. It should be noted that for the first 
six months there w^ere but four in residence, and two of these could 
give only a ])art of their time. Naturally, the first object sought 
was a general know ledge of tiie resoui’ci^s of the neighborhood, and 
then acquaintance w ith the })eople, as far as possible, through visi- 
tation in their homes. But ac(‘.ess to one’s neighbors in a city is 
not an altogether easy matter, wliatever may lie the intent. Fortu- 
nately, the small boy proved to be a natural medium of communica- 
tion with the fnmilies whom the residents wished most to reach. 
As soon as the boys in the vicinage heard of the House, they began 
at once to investigate its possibilities. And as they came in in- 
creasing numbers, tln^y w<u’e organized into clubs, till every night 
in the w^eek, exce])t Sunday, wuh given up to groups as large as 
could be accommodated. 

A library of the best boys’ books was generously provided by 
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one of the Council for circulation, and the residents taxed their 
invention to provide interesting and profitable entertainment. Tlu) 
boy, thus become a friend, opened the door of the home, and tln^ 
heart of the parent. Access to a considerable X)art of the neighbor- 
hood became simple and natural. Visitation, as far as there have 
been time and opportunity for it, has been conducive to tlie best 
results. Frh'iidly relations have been establisluMl, which are simple 
and sincere. One of the more mature and ex[)erienced of the res- 
idents has gained a place in the contidence and affection of the 
families in an adjacent court, which any man might envy. Ho is 
known and trusted as their fricuid, to whom tln^y turn in their temp- 
tations jind trials, which are neither few nor light. And through 
him they are beginning to find themselves at home at the House. 

Aft(*r visitation came organization -so much, at least, as seemed 
necessary for the best developuKiut of thost^ who had been reached. 
I hav(^ rohu'red to the boys’ clubs. These were transferred early in 
the autumn from the house to a hall near by, partly to allow the use 
of the house for the organization of other groups, and partly in 
accordance with the principle, Avhich 1 have (uiunciated, that what- 
ever can be done tlirougli other agencies should be done through 
them. The place of the boys’ clubs in the house has been taken by 
(dubs and classes of young mmi and young women, and by grtmps 
of girls and of children — these last under the care of special teacdi- 
ers. The residents and tlndr associates still tak(^ the entire charge 
of the work among boys, and devote much time to it. The theory 
of work is to be lavish with personal inffuence, to ■|)ut a great deal 
of one’s self into the thing which one undertakes, whatever it may 
be. From four to six residents and associate's are present <^n each 
evening with each group of boys. To the ordinary exercises and 
drill, of su(di clubs are added regular exhibitions through the 
microscope, instruction in drawing and carpentry, talks on elec- 
trical science, and a plentiful su})ply of good music. The clubs 
of young men and young women are furnished with fit objects of 
entertainment and study. One class in current events is under the 
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ehar^^e of an accomplished journalist. The follo^ving schedule of 
evenings illustrates this kind of work : 

Monday, — Boys’ Club (thirty boys under eleven years of age), at 
hall. 

Tuesday.---lAoy^' Club (twenty boys over twelve years of age), 
at hall. 

Wednefiday. Boys’ Club (twenty -five boys from eleven to twelve 
years of age), at hall ; Young Women’s Class (fifteen young women), 
at house. 

IVtursday. — Monday night Boys’ Club repeated, at hall. 

Friday . — Tin.'sday night ]h)ys ( Uub repeated, at hall ; Children’s 
Club (thirty children), 3 r. m., at house; Young Men’s Class (fifteen 
young men), 8 at house. 

Safarday. — Wednesday night Boys’ Clul) re})eated, at hall ; 
Girls’ Club (thirty girls), 2.30 p.m., at housci ; Young Men’s Club 
(ten young men), 8 p.m., at house. 

Su/iday. — 8.30 P.M., music hour, at house. 

At the present time organization has not advanced beyond these 
limits, but it will be extended among older persons if it seems the 
natural method of pj ocedure ; otlnn-wise some otlu'r means of 
mutual aid will be devised. It may prove to be better to establish 
entirely diffcn’cnt r('latious with the working-men of the district. 
Th§ residents have been cordially welcomed in their int(?rcourso 
with the leaders of labor organizations, and it is hoped that there 
may soon be a conference l)etween some re|)resentatives of these 
organizations and the members of the Council. 

The house is frequently used for receptions, sometimes for the 
association, soiuetimes for workers in the various societies, temper- 
ance or charitable, in tlie ward, and sometimes for the families in 
different parts of the neighborhood. It is becoming more and 
more a true social centre. The table is found to be a fitting X)lace 
where the residents may discuss with guests all questions of order 
or progress affecting the community. Much more is accomplished 
by the social than by merely oflScial intercourse with those who 
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may in various ways represent the political, or educational, or phil- 
anthropic affairs of the neig-hborhood. 

While these more personal methods have been in operation, 
attention has been steadily directed toward the opportunity for 
material improvement, where it seemed to be necessary to moral 
development. I have said that the last stag-e of overcrowding* has 
not been reached in the district. But the tenement-house question 
l)resents here, as everywhere where it exists, the dilemma, how to 
improve the tenement and keep the tenant. Little is g’ained mor- 
ally l>y the erection of new and better buildings, if tlie old dwellers 
are driven out into even lower surroundings. Doubtless the begin- 
ning must be made in the elevation of the tenant through a certain 
amount of improvement in the tenombnt ; but after a little the 
process must be reversed and the further improvement of the tene- 
ment effected through the elevation of the tenant. It has seem('d, 
therefore, to some of the business men on the Council, that it is 
necessary that control, by rental or purchase, should be gained of 
some of the worst tenements in the district, that the work of in- 
ternal and external improvement may be carried on together. 
There is reason to ho2)e that the methods of tenement-house reform 
developed by Miss 0(!tavia Hill may be apjilied at no distant day 
to some one house, at least, as an object-lesson. 

Without entering further into the local work of the Hofise, 
which from the nature of the case cannot be fully forecast or even 
described in detail, I will refer to its more general scientific work. 
One object of tlie House is the study by the residents of social con- 
ditions. There are three sources of this study— observation in the 
field, conversation with experts, and books. The residents bring to 
their work a certain amount of attainment in the theoretical study 
of Sociology. Through the generosity of a friend of the House, 
residing^ in another State, a sociological library has been begun, 
which will enable the residents to continue their economic studies. 

There are unusual opportunities in Boston for conference with 
experts on social questions. The value of the services of the Hon. 
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Carroll D, Wrig*lit, as Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 
Massachusetts, was recognized by his appointment as United 
States Commissioner of Lal)or, and the work which he inaugurated 
has been vigorously maintained by his successor, the Hon. Horace 
(t. AVadlin. The city has in its employ experts skilled in educa- 
tional and economic affairs, and sanitation. The same remark ap- 
plies to several of tlie ('ducational and charitable institutions in and 
around Boston. And not a ioAV private (utizens, who have conse- 
crated their leisure as well as their wealth to the service of hu- 
m.anity, have become authoriti('S upon many questions of social 
urgency. 

The held of observation open to the residents of the House is far 
wider than the limits of tlieir actual work. Subjects reaching quite 
outside tliese limits are already before them for individual study 
and investigation. I am confident that no general field is so invit- 
ing to the student of questions which are partly social and partly 
political, as that of municipal politics. For the present, more ques- 
tions of this sort await solution from the municipality than from 
the State. Boston has now reached that stage in its municipal 
growth when the most interesting and vital problems are pressing 
for solution. The Greater Boston, which Mr. Sylvester Baxter has 
described in his intelligent study, comprising the adjacent towns 
and cities, is nearly double the population of the city proper. But 
this greater city is already a fact in some particulars, esi)ccially as 
so recognized by the general Government in the postal service, and 
by the State in the system of sewerage. It is fast becoming a ques- 
tion, how long interests which are so closely related can be kept 
apart by political boundaries. An absorption of territory by Bos- 
ton, corresponding to that already accomplished by Philadelphia 
and Chicago, would precipitate many moral and social issues which 
are to-day held in uncertainty. The time is opportune, Whether 
changes are imminent or not, for the student of municipal ques- 
tions to inquire into the social and political life of Boston. 

Little reference has been made to the Andover House Associa- 
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tioii, which supports the House. Thus far its chief business has 
been the support of the House. The main return from the House 
to the Association has been in the bulletins, which from time to 
time show the prog-ress of the work. Something has been done in 
the way of lectures, delivered at the house for the benefit of all the 
members. These lectures were furnished altogether from the As- 
sociation itself. A course of six lectures is inserted to sliow the 
nature of tlie subjects treated by the lecturers, and afterward in 
* general discussion: 1. “The Housing of the People,” by Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine. 2. “ Sanitary Improvement,” by Professor 
Dwight Porter. 3. “The Temperance Problem in Massachusetts,” 
by Rev. William E. Wolcott. 4. “Women’s College Settlements,” 
by Miss Vida D. Scudder. 5. “ Working Girls’ Clubs,” by Miss O. 
M. E. Row(‘. (). “The Child Problem,” by Mr. C. W. Birtwell. 

The House serves, through its residents and library, the much- 
needed puriiose of a bureau of information on social questions. 
Preparations are also being made for lectures to bo given, as de- 
sired, in the neighboring towns, according to the methods of Uni- 
versity €^xteusion. Social clubs are being organized in many towns, 
some ill connection with churches and some independent^^ for 
serious investigation and discussion. Eastern Massachusetts, with 
its large urban and suburban i3opulation, with its nianufacturing 
centres, representing various and changing nationalities, and with 
its small village communities retaining still something of the 
original type of the early settlement, offers rare facilities for social 
study. More than this, it makes its aiipeal to the new iihilan- 
tliropy. The social problem of New England is as grave as that of 
any part of the country. Charity certainly cannot solve it. Some- 
thing as true in spirit, but far broader and deeper in method, is 
necessary to e fleet safely the transfer from the old individualism to 
the future state of social unity. 

The work of the Andover House has been set forth in this chapter 
as an illustration of certain principles and methods which charac- 
terize a new type of philanthropy. The general features of the 
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type are unmistakable. Details varj^ according to the agencies em- 
ployed. Some of the agencies are purely scientific and express 
little or no sentiment. But all depend in part for their scientific 
value upon the sympathy which attends their working. There are 
facts in social life which will not yield their entire content except 
under the sympathetic approach. Science, which is unsympathetic, 
does not find what it is searching after. Sentiment may be lack- 
ing, but not sympathy. Still the fact remains that the new philan- 
throi)y is making its strongest appeal to young men and young 
women, especially to tliose who have the best intellectual and moral 
training. It is impossible to overestimate the seriousness and the 
enthusiasm with which the incoming generation is attacking what 
it believes to be the [)robl(‘m of its time. There is a fervor about 
this consecration to the work of social Christianity like that which 
characterized the work of (Christian missions at the beginning of 
the century. It may well be so, for the only cry in our time which 
compares in intensity with that which caught the ear of Carey and 
Mills, is the cry from the Christian cities. We are beginning to 
understand how much the apparently sim))le command of Christ 
meant, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” The perfect obedience 
has not yet been rendered, but enough has been attempted to show 
that it requires careful study, invention, patience, sympathy, and 
practical heroism. Il(*sident w<H*k “ among the i)oor in great cities ” 
has its reliefs, like missionary work in foreign lands, chief of which 
is the fact that it is work in a group. Like that, too, it has its 
grateful surprises, or perliaps, one should better say, its grateful 
certainties, in individual results. The outcome is always found in 
some lives rescued, recovered, enlarged, with the possibility that 
one, at least, may be reached who may ijrove a greater blessing to 
his kind than all his benefactors. And the social result, while more 
undefined, is still appreciable to those who, as they work, can see 
in it the promise of the future society. 

The growth of the movement represented by the Andover House 
is quite as rapid as its best interests allow. Three houses are al- 
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ready established in Boston working* iii^on the same principles : 
one connected with Boston ITniversity, made up of graduate stu- 
dents and their wives; Denison House, one of the Women’s College 
Settlements ; and Dorotliea House, named after Miss Dorothea 
Dix, and (‘omposed of unmarried women ; and there are two others 
in immediate prospect. Similar work in other cities is fully de- 
scribed in otlier pages of this volume. The general movement is 
a remarkable illustration of the value of tin' (‘ontributioii of the 
personal element, when fully trained and consecrated, to a nol)le 
caus(^. 


I^OSTSCIUPT BY liOBERT A. WOODS, 
AXDOVER IlOlfSE 


HEAD OE THE 


Thi: plan of work as ^‘xplained by Dr. Tucker in this chapter 
has Ikm'U (piit(' consistently followed during the four years since the 
Andover House opened its floors. Whatever change of emphasis 
expiuicmce may have brought about in the details of the plan, the 
residtuits have held with especial firmness to the piinciple of being 
‘‘lavish of pevs(mal influence.” In several ways — though this art is 
very long, and results come not with observation — the House has 
justitical tin' hopes of those who inaugurated it. 

It has succaaahal in keevping together a group of or six col- 
lege men representing a variety of tasks and of callings in life. 
The avei’agc' stay of all the r(‘sid(‘nts lias been ov(U* a year. For the 
]U’esent staff*, the aviu’age stay has l)(*en nearly two years. Thus the 
residents become identified in feeling with the neighborhood life, 
and several of tlunn have developed original and valuable lines of 
social work such as would bo suggested by their individual inter- 
ests and talents. 

In a perfectly gradual and natural way the House has been 
coming into relation with the people and the social institutions of 
its neighborhood and district. This is accomplished at the House 

by informal hospitality and by a groat variety of clubs, classes, lect- 
18 
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iires, concerts, entertainments, and parties, in all of which there is 
the touch of simple fellowshix) on a l)asis of common humanity; and 
throughout the district by visiting- in the homes of the people and 
by sharing in the Avork of all sorts of organizations and institutions 
— charitable, philanthro])ic, reformatory, political, educational, re- 
ligious — that are making for the better life of the district. The 
plan is still to acconi])lish results not by creating new agencies, but 
by co-operating with those already at Avork. This has been possible 
for nearly every tiling but tlui ministry of beauty. That had to be 
deA'eloptal out of nothing. The House has takmi the lead in organ- 
izing free art oxhiliitions and an annual series of comforts, through 
Avhich the best art and music that Boston can supply has la'conu^ 
available to South End people. 

Much Avork has been done in the Avay of the careful and sym- 
pathetic study ot‘ social conditions. Some of Ww. residents have 
come into relations of friendly understanding Avith tln^ trades-union- 
ists of the city, and have conn^ to havci knoAvledge of, and intlu- 
ence in, tlie labor movement in its clianging phases. Each resident 
is encouraged to take u]) the s[)(‘cial investigation of some prac- 
tical social question. The results of these stiulii's are jiublished in 
a s(U’ies of bulletins Avlii(;h are sent out to members of the AndoA-er 
House Association. Soiin; of their titles are : “ A (luide to EA^ening 
Classes in Boston, ' ‘‘The Number of the Ujiemployed,” ‘‘ ^J’he 
Anatomy of a Tenement Street,” “A Study of Bc^ggars and tlieii* 
Lodgings.’' One of the best uses of the House is its noAv well-rec 
ognizi'd function of scu ving as a kind of moi\il and intellectual ex- 
change thnmgh Avhich bu.sy nnui may acquaint themselves Avith the 
social situation, at Avhich they may meet on maitral ground other 
men who under all ordinary (*ircuiiistances Avould never cross their 
paths, and may even lx* separated from them by great gulfs of 
social distinction and prejudice. 

August, 1S95. 



AMONG THE POOK OF CHICAGO 

By .TOSKPII KIKKLAND 

AUTUon OP “ ZURY,” ETC. 

Pkcueiahity of CinoA(;o’s Conditions — Widf Distribution of tiir Poor 

PoiHIhATION — T iIK (JkFATIOHT POVERTY A.MONNi FOREIGN ELEMENTS — “ThE 

Dive ” --Typk'AI. Families — The ‘"Bad Lands ’’—China Town — The Clark 
Stheet Mission - The Woman s Christian Temperance Union — The 
Pacietc Carden Mission — Statistics— ' riiE Unity Church, St. James’s 
Church and Central Church Missions — Volunteer Vjsitors—A Vet- 
eran — U cLL House — Charity Organizations — The Jews’ Quarter — The 
Liberty Bell and Fri!«:ndship Buijh)in(;s — Statistics of a Swiiat Shop — 
T HE A N A RC II I S'l'S — Soc I A L I STS. 

C >^HICA(fO’S pi n^'ue spots arc rather red than black ; blotches 
j marking* excess ratlu'r than insufficiency. Vice and crime are 
more chara(*teristic of a new, young-, busy, (‘areless, pros- 
perous city than is any compulsory, inevitable misery. An Eng- 
lish philanthro])ist who visited Hull House (Kev. Mr. Barnett, 
Warden of Toynbee Hall) remarked, in taking his leave, that the 
prevalent dirt and flagrant vice in (diicago exceeded anything in 
London ; but that he liad simhi scarce any evidence of actual want. 

The West is the juiradise of the poor. And the puigatorv of 
the rest of us,” adds some fine lady who agonizes over the servant 
problem. Well, if this Avere true (which it is not), it would be 

better than the reverse*. The paradise of the rich, based on the 
purgatory of the poor, has endured long enough in the older lands. 

“Hoav the other half lives,” in (diicago, is “ pretty much as it 
chooses.” Americans born, and the better natures among the 
foreign born (supposing them to have physical strength), can 
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select their own kind of happiness. If they choose the joy which 
spring's from sobriety, they can have it in i^lenty. If they i>refer 
the delight of drink, that also is abundant. A solid devotion to 
work and saving gives a house and lot, a comfortable and well- 
taught family, and a good chance for children and grandchildren, 
who will take rank among the best, employing laborers of their 
own, and perhaps, alas ! looking back with mortification on their 
laboring ancestors. An equally solid devotion to drink gives vice, 
crime, want, and (what we should call) misery ; but this is a free 
country. The latter class, likci the former, are exercising their ina- 
lienable right of self-government. They absolutely do not want our 
cleanliness, our savings-accounts, our good clothes, books, schools, 
churches, society, ])rogress, and all that, unless they can have them 
without paying the ])rice — temi)erance ; and they cannot so have 
them. Half of the “ otlnu* half ” belong strictly to the first-named 
class, a tenth to the last-Jiamed, and the rest i)ursue a middle 
course. Some rise from the middle to thv u[)p(‘r ; the others live 
along, having ups and downs and furnishing tlu^ r(u*ruits to keep 
up the numbers of the lower, the “ submerged tenth ” which, ha])' 
pily, has not tin; faculty of maintaining itself by direct re])roduc- 
tion. 

The city has no ‘"East End,” Wliitechap(‘l,” or ‘‘Mulberry 
Street ” region ; no locality giv(*n over to great hives of helpless- 
ness, since there* is no quarter which was built up for fine resi- 
dences ('1* business blocks and afterward deserted and turned over 
to baser us(?s. TIk) most ancient house in town (but one) is jiot fifty 
years old, and the average scarcely twenty. Therefore “ the tene- 
ment-house (jvil,” as it is known in New York and London, shows 
almost no trace in the new, spacious mart on the edge of the Grand 
Prairie. Booms are sul)let to individuals and families, yet it is not 
in tall, huge rookei ies built for the purpose, l)ut in smaller, lower 
structures, outside the limits of the Great Eire, which destroyed 
the whole middle district — cleared it of weeds to make way for a 
sturdier and healthier growth. If ever the time comes when the 
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sky-scraping* structures of to-day are deserted by the uses for 
which they are now occupied because they are in the geographi- 
cal and business centre of the city, then there may be in Cliicago 
gigantic human hives of wretcliediiess such as exist in London and 


New York. But as Chicago can 
spread north, south, and west, it 
is difficult to imagine a state of 
things when the present business 
district shall not be what it is. 

Tlie “ lay of the land” is against 
local congestion. Tlui iiv<u*, with 
its main stern running east and 
west and its s[)rawling branches 
ruiining north and south, trisects 
the whole plain into North Side, 
South Side, and West Side. Thes<^ 
in turn are dissected into smaller 
patches by tln^ railways, which 
come to the very centre of ])o]iu- 
laj^on, and radiate thence in all 
directions except duo east, where 
the lake maintains a glorious ven- 
tilation, moral and material. 

There is no “ Sailors’ Quarter,” 
no place where Jack asliore hast- 
ens to spend in a week the savings 
of a year ; gets drunk as soon as 



j)ossible, and stays drunk as long as possible, to balance his weeks 


or months of enforced abstinence. The sailors here have only a 
week or less afloat at one stretidi, and tliey spend, every winter, 
several months on shore, when they go mining or lumbering or 


pursuing whatever calling suits their fancy. Many of them are 
family men — good, sturdy fellows, not distinguishable from the 
average of intelligent tradesman. 
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For depth of shadow in Chicago low life one must look to the 
foreign elements,* the persons who are not only of alien birth bnt 
of unrelated blood — the Mongolian, the African, the Sclav, the 
seniitropic Latin. Among them may be found a certain degree of 
isolation, and tlmrefore of clannish crowding; also of contented 
scpialor, jealous of iiis})ection and interference. It is in the cpiar- 
ters inhabited by these that tlieri? are to Ixi found the worst parts 
of (diicago, the most unsavory sx)ots in their moral and material 
aspects. 

Twelfth Strei‘t is encumbered by a long viaduct, reaching from 
AVabash Avenue, westward, across the south branch of the river, 
ending on the west side very ]iear the starting-])oint of the Great 
Fire of 1871. The viaduct nearly tills the street, and from it oiu^ 

Chinamen tliere are about two tliousand in ('liieago, living, as a general 
rule, in one (quarter of the citv — South Clark Street, adjoining the line occupied by 
the Lake Shore and eastern Illinois Railways, running eastward and southward, and 
the Rock Island, running westward. Of Italians Gliicago has many thousands, part of 
whom live in the South Clark Street mdghborliood, and a larger number only a few 
squares away, on the West Side, across the south branch of the river. Besides the 
light common labor of street-cleaning, .scavengering, eU;., they control, practically, all 
the great fruit-business of the city, and some of them are getting rich at it. Yet the 
homes of the majority are among the most lowly and squalid in the city. Educated 
Italians of the upper classi s are haiulsoniely housed in some of the fashionable streets. 
The Poles and Piohernians inhabit a southwestern quarter, where their impossible 
names occupy the sign-hoard.s and their unbeautiful faces strike the eye and haunt the 
memory. They are hard woi kers and not extravagant, and though crowded they are 
not coflgested, though poor they are not in want. The colored })eoi^le have done and 
are doing remarkably well, considering the disadvantages and discouragements under 
which they live. They are not largely tlie supporters of the grog-shops. Their beset- 
ting sin i.s gambling. They are industrious rather than hard-working, docile rather 
than enterprising, and economical rather than acquisitive. There are impediments to 
any accumulation such as their white neighbors engage in. For instance, suj)pose one 
of them to invest his savings in a “ Building Society,” he would find, when his lot was 
ready for him, that he would he unwelcome to his neighbors of a lighter skin. Even 
as a renter he is only acceptable in region.s devoted to liis race. As one of them said 
to me : “Nobody thinks a colored man fit for anything above being a porter.” Still, 
as I said, tliere is a very percejitible advance in the race ; and it shows but little of 
poverty or dependence, and still less of crime. • ^ 
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looks into the second stories of the taller houses, and over the roofs 
of the shorter. One has there the advanta.<;es for observation pos- 
sessed by the fabled ‘‘devil on two sticks.” Tliis is the habitation 
of the Italian proletariat. 

To "et to the main floors of these squalid habitations one must 
climb down many st(q)s ; hence the name of the locality, “The 



A Chicago Undotgtound Lodging. 


Uive.” I once saw men carrying* into one of the darkened en- 
trances here an immense bunch of gfreen bananas, which hung* 
down between them like the “ graj^es of Eshcol ” in the old primer. 
One can only fancy the atmosphere in which this wonderful fruit 
would hang to ripen, and hope that the ripening process is one of 
exhalation, not of inhalation, during the week or more which must 
elapse before it appears, 3"ellow and mellow, to be sold from the 
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wayside fruit-stand, or be dra^^'g’ed slowly about the streets in the 
wag-ons attended by tlie dark-skinned pedlers as tlioy troll forth, 
in the sonorous Italian tones, “ Baiiano-o ! Fi, Hi, Banano-o-o-o ! ” 

A bad state of things exists under the shadow of this viaduct, 
and und(ir the inclined planes by which the traffic of each street it 
crosses is raised to its level. This is easy to believe, but it is hard 
to imagine just how filthy, how squalid, how noisome, how abhor- 
rent it all is. AV alkiiig along between inhabited houses and the 
bri^k abutments of the raised way is like walking between the 
walls of a sewer — like it to every sense — sight, smell, lu^aring, and 
feeling. 

The adjacent buildings are mostly of wood — small, low, rotten, 
and crowded. In no case have I found one family occupying more 
than two rooms — often (ndy on€>. Here and there would be seen an 
attempt at cleanliness of floor and bedclothing, but nowhere even a 
pretence of sweeping of halls and stairways, or of shovelling out of 
gutters and otlier foul conduits. What squjilor, filth, crowding ! 
The constant feeding of the visitor is, “how dreadfully wretched 
these peoi)le — ought to be.” 

Ought to be, but are Jiot. They are chiefly the lower class of 
Italians, borji and bnul, probably, to the knowledge of actual hun- 
ger, which here they must rarely feel. I went among them re- 
cently; there were scarcely any men visible; the sw^arms were 
chiefly of women and children. The men were away, larg(dy, no 
doubt, attending to the fruit business and scavenger W'ork which 
have been mentiojied. The women waTe universally caring for their 
innumerable children, and these latter, especially the boys, played, 
shouted, careered about the halls and stairways, yards and roofs, in 
uncontrolled freedom and gayety. Two or three of them had found 
a great turnip, or some such vegetable, and sj^lit it in pieces, which 
they displayed in a row on a board beside a gutter ; no pretence of 
having any customers — it was merely the exhibition of an inherited 
instinct for keeping an Italian fruit-stand ! 

In the corner of a squalid hallway, just outside of the maternal * 
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door (there not being an inch of spare room within), a bright-eyed 
little girl had arranged a quite resiiectable imitation of a floor-bed 
(both coverlet and stuffing being rags), and on it lay a dirty, dilapi- 
dated, flaxen-haired doll. The girl’s instinct, too, was showiiig it- 
self. Within the room the mother, with head bound uii, as is the 
universal custom of her kind, was attending to some duties ; a 
child of two or three years sat staring at the intruder, and on the 
floor stood a Avash-tub over which was bending (and really work- 
ing) a mite of a girl not more than six years old. Kcu’ little arms 
could scarcely reach the grimy liquid in tlie bottom of the tub, but 
she did the best she could, and up a)id down the tin wash-board 
sounded her tiny knuckles, handling some dingy, dripping stuff or 
other, sh(i scarcely pausing to look u]) and notice who had opened 
the door. 

Here weri^. a f(5W men, more women, and most children ; but no 
young** unmarried Avomen. One Avonders Avhere are the grown gMs. 
Tln'y ar<i not in service in private families ; such a thing is un- 
known Inu-e ; and they are not adapted to the business of shop- 
gills. Tt is to be hojied that they are eng*aged in the innumerable 
handicrafts that [innail ; ])aper-box and paper-] )ag makers, toliac- 
co-handlers, book-folders and stitchers, etc. The Hull House lad- 
ies say that they man y (Mirly in their teens, and that many of them 
do bits of plain seAving- the mere finishing of trous(u*-legs, etc. — at 
Avonderfully Ioav rates, and in Avonderfully large quantities, often in 
the so-called “ sweat-shops ” of the tailoring trade. The clothing 
of all has been (appartmtly) bought at Chicago second-hand cloth- 
ing stores ; or, if im])orted from Italy, has a common and familiar 
aspect, Avhich anew illustrates the leAxdling and av^ei'aging hand of 
modern comimu'ce and intercourse, Avhence it comes that all man- 
kind is groAving to look alike — each individual to bo a ‘‘ composite 
photograph of all the rest. 

Every person, of whatever sex or age, is clothed sufficiently for 
decency and for Avarmth ; and seems to be provided with all food 
necessary to sustain life, though j)erhaps not the rudest health. 




Sunday Afternoon tn tho Italian Quarter. 

from one nail to another — from house to shed, from fence to banis- 
ter, from wiiKh>w-sill to door-i)ost — carrying forlorn arrays of 
washed clothing. Each is the effort of some lowly woman to pre- 
serve a little cleanliness in the garinciits of herself and her house- 
hold. At least a forlorn hope is keeping up the battle against 
vileness. 

On a hot summer night every roof and every balcony in sight 
is covered with sleeping men, women, and children, each with only 
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a sing-le blanket or coverlet for all purposes of protection and de- 
cency. All winter the cook-stove of each family supplies warmth 
to the little household. (The chea[)est coal is always to be had at 
$3 a ton or less.) 

‘‘ The Bad Lands ” is a quarter more repellent because more 
])r(‘teiitious than The Dive,” but, bein^ the abode of vice and 
crinn^ rather than of poverty, it can be properly omitted here. 
AVomeii of th(i town are not molested so long* as they stay within 
doors, ex(aq)t on occasion of the frequent rows, fights, robberies, 
and murders. Tlie men about are, if possible, more repulsive than 
the women. Home have showy clothes, more ar(^ ‘‘ bums,” wrecks 
of humanity ; slouching, dirty, sneaking, hangdog tramps. They 
do not want work, could not get it if they want(‘d it, and could not 
do it if tliey got it. All tlu^y want is a dime a day. With that 
tli(‘y can get a great l)ig ‘‘schooner” of beer and a chance at the 
fre(J-lunch counter. They sleep on the floor till the place closes up 
and tluni crawl into some doorway or hallway, or go to the police 
station for a bunk. 

One recognizes Chinatown by tlie curious signs over the shops. 
The Chinese art^ industrious and (H^onomical and i)eaceable — never 
moh'st any body who lets them alone. Opium they take just as our 
})(*ople take whiskey, and it does not seem to hurt them any more. 
Ihit whe)i the police find tlunn taking in whites as well as China 
men, they “ run tlnnn in.” It is death, and worse than death, to 
the others, especially to women. In a typical Chinese shop all is 
scrupulously neat and clean. It seems as if, by some magic, the 
smoky, dusty atmosplnne of Chicago had been excluded from this 
unique interior, which looks like tin*, inside of a bric-a-brac cabinet, 
witli bright colors, tinsel, and shining metals. On the walls are 
colored photographs, showing the ])ro])rietors beautifully dressed 
in dove- colored garments. In a kind of shrine stands a “ Joss 
table ” or altar, with what is probably a Confucian text hanging 
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over it, and lying on it some opium pipes. In a room behind the 
shop a “ fan-tan ’ game is going on upon a straw-matted table, 

around which gath- 



er interested Celes- 
tials three deep. 
In the shop is a 
freshly opened im- 
portation, barrels 
and boxes of Chi- 
nese delicacies, 
pickled fish of va- 
rious kinds, with 
the pungent odor 
which belongs to 
that kind of food 
the world round 
and the seas over. 

h (5 m e n a v 
clotlied in heav 3 % 
warm cloth, cut in 
( 'liineso fashion — 
great, broad cloaks, 
loose ti'ousm's, felt- 
soled shoes, etc. - 
but in American 
felt hats. 


Italian Mothers, At 406 Clark 

Street, in the very 

midst of all that is alien to our better nature, rises the Clark Street 
Mission.* Here are daily gathered, in a free kindergarten, some 
scores of the little unfortunates whom a cruel fate has planted in 
this cesspool. It is a touching sight ; thcjy are so innocent as yet, 
* The mission is now on Wabasli Avenue, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 
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mere buds springing up in the track of a lava-stream. There is a 
creche here as well as kindergarten, and tiny creatures, well fed 
and cared for, swing in hammocks, or sit, stand, walk, or crt‘ep all 
about in charge of kind, devoted young Avoinen. Curiously enough, 
many of the little ones are born of Ara1)ian mothers. There lire 
some hundreds of Arabs housed near by. The attendant thinks 
they are Christian converts, in cliarge of churcli folk who W(n-e for- 
inoiiy missionaries in Arabia. The women are occupied in j^eddliiig 
small wares and trinkets, which they carry al)out in packs and 
baskets. ^" Tn the same hall are evening and Sunday religious meet- 
ings; and not long ago there was a series of midnight prayer- 
meetings held here, with how much success I do not know. 

The whole enterprise is in charge (and at the charge) of the 
great AVoman's Christian Temperance Union. This is an institu- 
tion of wonderful strength and beauty; a giantes.s, throned in in- 
telligence and honor; stretching her strong hands toward the 
weak, sinking thousands of the submerged tenth,” and all who are 
on the (‘(Ige of the submergences The W. C. T. U. numbers more 
than 200,000 members in all, of whom 16,000 are in Illinois, and 
their activity is tireless, tlnnr ability wonderful. It is one of the 
]ilienomena marking the eh^vation of the sex under the sunshijie of 
Western freedom and prosj)erity. The building, i)hinned, erected, 
and ])aid for by this body, is the most perfect and (as it should 
be) the most sightly of all Chicago’s ne\v “ sky-scrapers.” It is 
named ‘‘ Temperance Tem])le ; ” its cost was $1,100,000. Its spare 
room is fully occupied, and it will earn rentals amounting to 
$200,000 a year. 

The Pacific Garden Mission has a large hall, o])ening directly 
on Van Puren Street, within five hundred feet of the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, yet Avithin a scarcely greater distance of some of the worst 
of the bad districts ” of the city. “ The Dive ” is only half a mile 
south of it, and ^‘The Levee,” “The Bad Lands,” “Chinatown,” 

* A year ago I met a party of Arabians on tlio San Juan Uiver, in Nicaragua, and 
they too were peddling trinkets carried in packs aiul baskets. 
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etc., are still nearer. The single bi^ room is vast and dingy— the 
latter characteristic inseparable from every apartment in Chicago 
Avhich is not the object of constant, laborious cleaning and renova- 
tion. The walls are covered with Scripture texts in large letters, 
“ Blessed are ye i)oor, for yours is the kingdom of God,” etc. ‘‘ Wel- 
come,” “ God is love,” and other cheering mottoes are embossed in 
Christmas greens over the platform. A little collection of hymns 
is upon each seat, and notices of the liours of services iiYo sus- 
pended in various places, among the rest some announcing the Sal- 
vation Army meetings. No effort at ornament for ornament’s sake 
apiiears anywherci ; nor any outward gayety to suggest inward joy 
and x>t)ace. Colonel Clark * is the moving and controlling si)irit of 
the Mission, as well as its chief money siii)[)orter. The meetings on 
Sunday are often full to the doors; a few front seats being filled 
by the “ workers ” and i)articular friends, and the rest l)y the 
chance-comers, gather'd from adjacent slums to ]i(\‘ir the musi(‘ and 
look on at the devotional exercises. It is one of the simi)ly relig- 
ious efforts to elevat(3 the debased and reform tlie bad, by offering to 
them '‘Christ and him crucified; ” by the direct interx)osition of 
heaven it must succeed, but without such miracle it cannot. The 
‘‘ news of salvation ” no longer surprises and charms the world, for 
the world has ceased to fear the 0 ])i)osite. One is reminded of the 
Xilaint made two hundred years ago by the French missionaries 
sent to tlie savag('s of this very rc^gion (their skin was red in those 
days) wlieii they said, in ettVad. : “ Surely we are in nowise to be 
comx)ar<;d with the Holy Aposth's ; yet the world must have 
changed since they went forth among tln^ heathen who heard them 
gladly, and, rejoicing to naauve the glorious news of salvation, 
flocked forward, one and all, demanding baptism. Here we sail 
the floods and scah^ the mountains in ])ursuit of one ])oor savage, if 
hai:)ly we may prevail to save liim from the wrath to come, and in 
most cases his salvation is changed to l)acksliding as soon as our 
backs are turned.” To the same general effect is the conclusion 

* Since Colonel Clark’s deutli the work lias been ably carried on by Mrs. Clark. 
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reached by the relig-ioiis workers of to-day, who say “ these beings 
are in nowise fit subjects for a merely religious ministry.” 

I once told a young musician (a Scandinavian) at the Pacifie 
Garden Mission that 1 was then in search of the vei y poor and 
miserable, the helpless- 
ly wretched, and asked 
him where they were to 
be found. H(i asked 
where I had been, and 
on telling him that I 
eame fresh from The 
Dive,” ‘‘The Bad 
Jjands,” “ Bihu’ Ave- 
nue, “ Niggertown, ” 

“ Chinatown,” etc., he 
asked if tln'se were not 
})oor enough. I said 
tln^y Avere lather vi- 
cious, drunken, and de- 
praved than poor; that 
T Asainted to find the 
poverty that sxirings 
from misfortune rath- 
er than that from 
drink. To this ho 
iini)ulsively gave the 
pregnant ansAver : 

“ There is none. 

You might find one or tAvo others in five hundred, but it is drink 
in the case of all the rest.’’ 

And so it goes. Such is the evidence of the exxierts, the xjhilaii- 
throxiists, the missionaries, and the senses themselves. There 
are sixty saloons in tAvo blocks of this dreadful Dismal SAvamp. 
Each saloon pays $500 a year of city license alone ; pays its United 
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’ States Government license for selling spirits, beer, and tobacco ; 
pays for all its stock in trade, its rent, its wag-es, and expenses— 
thrives like a Canada thistle on the barren soil of its environ- 
ment. Five hundred dollars for license, $500 for rent, $1,000 for 
wages and expenses, and $1,500 for stock in trade makes $3,500. 
The sums paid by these “})oor ” must reach $4,000 a year, on 
the average, to each saloon ; and sixty saloons givi's .$240,000 a 
year, all in one street, within a distance of two squares. Verily 
the savings of the rich are as nothing compared with the wast- 
ings of the poor. lAar is the allevitition and perpetuation of 
poverty. 

I also asked the young musician about the condition of his fel- 
low-8eandinavians, wliere their jioor could best be studied. He rcs 
plied that there were none. Individual helplessness was cared for 
by individual charities and the churches. That is what might be 
exi)ected. Tlie Scandinavian immigration has been, on the whole, 
the finest addition to the northwest. They are largely agricultur- 
ists, are temperate, industrious, strong, frugal, and hardy*. Not sel- 
dom do great colonies of tliem go on cheap excursions back to visit 
the Fatherland. They ]iass through Chicago -men, women, and 
children— with bands playing and Hags flying ; they cross tin? sea 
(yyjjjBpend some time at the old home, spr(?ading the news of West- 
P|ni freedom and ])leiity, and them return with many recruits and 
with fresh relish for th<i (h(;at(u- S(*andinavia they are building 
among us. Those who do remain in the cities are helpers worth 
^having. The gil ls make tluj Ix'st house-s(u*vants — strong, intelligent, 
respectful, and self-respecting; and the men, though not blameless 
in the matter of drink, yet are not among the willing slaves to it. 
On the whole, they see tlio altc^rnative presented to them — the two 
kinds of happiness already spoken of — and make what seems to us 
th(3 wisest choice lietween them. The servants, as cooks and ‘‘ sec- 
ond girls,” earn from three to five or six dollars a week besides their 
board and lodging, and the demand for such as have anything like 
a fair knowledge of their business is always ahead of the sujiply: 
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They dress well, save money, and spend immense sums in helping* 
their friends hero and in the Fatherland. 

In the “ North Division,” near the great gas-works, exists a large 
colony which of old earned the name of “Little Hell,” and which 
presents features of deep shadow with gleams of growing light— a 
dark cloud with a silver lining. Many of the men are gas -work 
laborers, doing hard duty, earning largo wages, and drinking dee^^ 
draughts. They are of three races — Irish, German, and Scandi- 
navian — the iirst-named the most able and the most turbuleut. 
The wages earned since the works were started, if they had been 
wisely used, would have bought the entire plant ; would have 
vested every dollar of the vast and profitable stock in the workers. 
The latter would Jiow be the capitalists. But that is a mere truism! 
Tile wage-earners of the whole country would be tlie capitalists if 
it Avere not that they have preferred to take their joy drop by drop. 

The bright lining of the dark cloud hovering about the gas- 
works is the Unity Church Industrial School and Boys' Club near 
by, and the Saint James’s Church and Central Church Mis- 
sions, not far aAvay. The former (Avhich I happen to knoAv most 
about) was started in 1870 by the Avomen of Bobert Colly er’s 
church, in an effort to do something for the poorest and most 
neglected children, the difficulty being that this class aa as soon 
supplanted by a bett(‘r class, less in need of helii — “ people more 
anxious for Avhat they could get than Avhat they could learn.” The 
others, children of the drunken and vicious, Avere ahvays hardcist to 
reach and to keep hold of. 

From this grain of mustard-seed has groAAui a great tree. The 
excellent and benevolent Eli Bates bequeathed to the enterprise 
$20,000, Avhich Avas used for the construction of a brick building 
having all the appliances for an industrial school, and there the 
worthy Unity Church people spend time and money to good pur- 
pose. There are classes in various branches, and a large and well- 
kept creche. 
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A noticeable feature of this “lay mission” is the Boys’ Club, 
where, for several months every year, meeting's have been held on 
several evenings each week to give the youth of the neighborhood 
rational and wholesome fun with some incidental instruction. The 
boys range from eight to sixteen years old, and were at the start 
a “ hard lot.” Yet they always had some traits of good feeling. 
The young women teachers always found them easier to manage 
than did the men. And even wlnm discipline had to be main- 
tained by force, the majority was sure to bo on the side of law and 
order. As far as possible, the boys are made to manage their own 
games and exercises, showing sometimes a good deal of ability. 
They number, on ordinary evenings, about sixty, the “ picnic ag- 
gregate ” reaching to a liundred and fifty. The older boys are 
workers during the daytime ; the younger, attendants oji public 
and parochial scliools. 

There is but little want among the families. Their houses are 
small and not crowded together ; but the households occupy gener- 
ally only two or three rooms each. 

Whether influenced by tlui various missions near by, by the 
paving and improvement of streets, or by other causes, or partly by 
the one and i:)artly by the others, the jdace rs losing its old char- 
acter, and even its ugly sobriquet is almost forgotten. 

In Chicago the “fashion” and the larger part (though not 
by any means all) of the wealth of tlie city are on the 
“ South Side ” and “ North Side,” where also the deepest poverty 
and degradation am to be found. On the great “ West Side ” are 
the industiious and |)rosp(?rous workers, with their tens of thou- 
sands of labor-bought lionies. It may be a new idea to the deni- 
zens of older cities that laborers should, can, and do own their 
dwelling-places, both land and building. Far more than half the 
homes in Chicago are so owned and occupied. The chief part of 
real-estate speculation is the buying of suburban acres and sub- 
dividing and selling them in lots to thrifty workmen. Purchase for 
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the sake of putting* up houses to rent as dwellings (except in the 
case of flats) is now extremely rare. The chief agent in this home- 
stead movement is to be found in the numerous “ building socie- 
ties/’ wherein the mechanic dej^osits his savings as they accrue, 
and then when be wishes to build Ijis home ho draws from the 
society whatever he may have laid up, and borrows from it what he 
may need in nddition, i)aying a premium in addition to the usual 
interest. (This premium and interest inure to the benefit of the 
other depositors.) Membership in a building society, and the 



Hull House Ctbche, or Day Nursciy. 

hope of a bit of ground all his own, are wondcuful incentives to 
tem]:)erance'in the man and economy in the wife. And wlien the 
lot is selected, how he clings to it ! Beer and whiskery are for- 
gotten. Even schooling and some other good and propet* cares are 
apt to be post])oned. A city of such homes is safe from anarchy. 
As for any wiedder of torcdi and dynamite, as soon as he steps forth 
into the light of the humble private fireside, and the “lamp in the 
window,” he is in peril of his life. 

On the West Side are also, especially in winter, the unem- 
ployed ; some of whom could not find work if they would, some 
would not if they could, and some, when they can and do work, 
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make the omnipresent saloon their saving’s-bank ; a bank which 
takes in good money but i)ays out only false tokens. 

I accompanied one of the “ Volunteer County Visitors” on her 
walk in search of the people who should be helped by charity, 
public or private. AVe walked through a half-mile of street lined 
with the crowded habitations of the poor. At the farther end of 
it are visible the moving trains of the Fort AVayne Railway, and 
above and beyond these the masts and funnels of shipping. Being 
just outside the old “burnt district,” its houses are of wood, an^ 
cient, s(pialid, dilapidated. There is not more than about one sa- 
loon to every street corner, therefore this is far from an “infested** 
region. It is chiefly occupied by Italians, wlio are not, as yet, the^ 
sots and terrors of the social system, and do not seem likely ever 
to become so. Groups of them are idling about, well enough 
dressed, but low browed and ill-favored, looking with api)arent 
surliness on visitors come to spy out the nakedness of the landy 
AATthiii the houses we find the families crowded into two small 
rooms each, or thereabouts; and in those two rooms are all the 
operations of existence to be carried on in each case. Sleeping, 
eating, cooking, wasliing, ironing, sickness, child-bearing, nursing, 
living, dying, nnd burying -these considerations force themselves 
on the mind and sugg(ist dismal x^ictures as one fancies a life So 
silent. 

Yet as to mere room, warmth, shelter, dryness, and convenience^^ 
the inhabitants ar(3 better accommodated than is the camiDaigning 
soldier in« his tent, having no furniture, clothing for night or 
day, or other apx^liances for comfort, except those he can carry with 
him from camp to camp in addition to his arms and accoutrements. 
But women and children are not soldiers. Camp miseries would 
kill them ; one who has suffered such i)rivation can scarcely feel 
the proper degree of pity for these creatures — warm, dry, fat, 
clothed, safe, at leisure and at liberty. 

The poorest and most wretched household we found that day 
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was that of an old soldier, a gray-liaired man of education and (at 
some time) of intellig*enco, ouce a lieutenant in a volunteer regi- 
ment. He was wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks. There he lies, 
grimy and vermin-infested, in a filthy bed, with a young grandchild 
beside him in like condition, and a drunken virago of a woman, 
ramping and scolding in the two rooms which constitute the family 
abode. She is quite the most rexmlsive being yet met Avitli. A 
little inquiry develops the fact that this man was in the Soldiers’ 
Home at Milwaukee (and could return tliere to remain, if he 
wished), well fed, clothed, and cared for, and that he left there be- 
cause: ‘‘You see you can’t stand it to be kept down all the time, 
and moved back and forth, and here and there, whether you like it 
or not.” And he moved his black paws bjick and forth, and here 
and there, on the dingy bedclothes, to indicate how the Home de- 
'prived him of his frecMloni— his “ liberty ” to pass, his time in the 
living death which his present condition seems to the onlooker. 


Chicago’s Hull House ” is already wid(^ly known as the “ Toyn- 
bee Hall ” of the AVest, though the parallelism between the two in- 
stitutions is far from absolute and conq)lete. In the first place, 
Hull House was started and is carried on by women, with only the 
occasional and exceptional help — welcome though it is — of the 
other sex. Then, too, the syshun is as different as are the condi- 
tions in which the two institutions are i>laced. Its best service in 
stimulating the intellectual life of the neighborhood has been in 
the establishment of its college-extension classes, which have grown 
into what is iDractically an evening college, with thirty coui’ses 
weekly and a membership of one liundrcd and fifty to two hundred 
students of a high order. 

In a widely different sphere is its strictly philanthropic work. 
Yet, even here, Hull House is not a mission, since no especial re- 
ligion is inculcated and no particular social reform is announced as 
the object of its being. If people in the humbler classes of its vis- 
itors learn tliere to live good, clean, temperate lives, it is through 
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House parlors, class-rooms, gymnasium, library, etc., are the rivals 
of the swarming grog-shops. Nobody, not even the ornaments of 
the college-extension classes, is more welcome than the poor fellow 
who has begun to feel that ho can no longer struggle against pov- 
erty and drink, and nobody is less pointed at, preached at, or set 
upon than he. The choice is open to Iiim, right hand or left hand 
as he sees tit, and it surely seems as if no sane human being could 
hesitate. At least the boy growing up Avith the clioiee before him, 
and the light sliining on the parting of the ways, will take — is tak- 
ing — the one those devoted young’ women are making so inviting to 
his footstei)s. 

It is not charity that Hull House otfers, any more than it is pre- 
cef)t. True, there are some cases which arise, outside tlie business 
of tlio House, whore |)ublic or |)rivate beneficence is turned toAvard 
deserving helplessness. But that is not strictly Hull House Avork. 
The latter consists in bcstoAving friendship and sympathy, the sis- 
terly heart, hand, and voice, on all Avho are Avilling to conn.) Avithin 
its SAveet and pleasant inlluejice. 

AVith cli^aracteristic Avisdom and good feeling the Board of the 
grand Chicago Public Library (free to all) has placed one of its 
sub-stations in the reading-room of Hull House ; and i]i that large, 
handsome, Avell-lighted apartment apiilications for books are taken, 
and the books are delivered and returned, all quite Avithout expense 
of any kind to the reader. 

The building which contains the library and reading-room has 
been added to the Hull House structures by tlio liberality of Ed- 
ward B. Butler. The same building contains a studio in AAdiich 
draAving-classes are held each evening, and an admirably fitted art- 
exhibit room in Avhich some of the best pictures in Chicago are 
shoAvn from time to time. The humanitarian side of the Hull 
House activity is maintained by the Nursery, the Kinderg-arten, the 
Diet Kitchen, the District Nursing, and the Industrial Classes. Its 
activities are multiform that they may meet the needs, not alone of 
the enterprising nor yet the poor, but of its neighborhood as a 
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whole. That it has met such a need is shown by the fact that the 
weekly membership of its club and classes is nine hundred. 

The Creche, or Day Nursery, is surely as brig-ht, sunny, and 
pretty a room as any ever devoted to that angelic purpose. Two 
little, low tables, two dozen little, low chairs, each holding a pa- 
thetic little figure, dear to some mother’s heart, and a young lady 
as busy (and sometimes as puzzled) as a i^ullet with a brood of 
ducklings — these are the dramatis pcrso?ia\ It is luiiclieoii-time, 
and with much pains the babes have been brought to reasonable 
order, side by side, each restless pair of hands joined in a devo- 
tional attitude far from symbolic of the impatient being behind 
them. One small creature remains rebellious, and stands against 
the wall in tearful protest. Tlie guardian angel explains that the 
small creaturt^ misses its mother, whereupon a visitor lifts it in his 
arms, and all is peace. 

The Creche has flourished greatly. Tlio numbers vary from 
twenty -five to thirty, Iming governed by a curious law — the preva- 
lence of house-cleaning! AVhen many mothers can ^id jobs of 
scrubbing (which, by the way, (aims a dollar and a half a day), then 
many babies are the lielpless beneficiaries of the good offi(;es of 
Hull House. Ihit the benefit is not a gift ; Hull House gives out 
no alms ; every child is paid for at five cents a day. 

The Sewing-Class is, if possible, a still more beautiful sight. 
Twenty or thirty little girls are gathered about low tables sewing 
away for dear life, and sitting among them are several young 
‘‘society ” women, guiding the immature hands and thoughts. It 
is proudly said that no social x^leasures are allowed to stand in the 
way of this philanthropic duty. 

From an admirable pamphlet entitled “Hull House: A Social 
Settlement,” t condense the following sketch of labors and ef- 
forts : 

Monday Evenings : Social Club, thirty girls. Debating Club, 
thirty young men. (The two clubs join later in the evening.) 
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Athletic Class. Drawing Class. Greek Art Class. Mathematics 
Class. English Composition Class. 

Tuesday Evening : Working People’s Social Science Club. (Ad- 
dresses and discussions led by judges, lawyers, and business men.) 



Russian Jews at " Shelter House.” 


Gymnasium. Drawing' Class. Cooking- Class. American History. 
Reading* Party. Ciesar. Latin Grammar. Political Economy. 
Modern History. 

And so on through the week. The noticeable varieties of inter- 
est include (besides tlie branches already named) Singing, Needle- 
work, Diet Kitchen, Biology, Shakespeare, Lilies and Ferns, Victor 
Hugo, German Reception, Chemistry, Electricity, Clay Modelling, 
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English for Italians, Women's Gymnastics, etc. This vast curricu- 
lum is only for the evening*s ; the mornings and afternoons and the 
Sundays have their own programmes; and it may well be im- 
agined that no business establishment goes far beyond this bee- 
hive of benevolence in orderly bustle and activity. 

Hull House is fairly supplied with moans. The use of the 
property it occupies was freely and generously bestowed- upon it by 
Miss Helen Culver, to whom the property was devised by the late 
Charles J. Hull, whoso old family residence it was. Then, too, the 
needs of the institution are wonderfully small compared with the 
ever- widening and deepening sphere of its influence. 

Miss Jane Addams and Miss Ellen Gates Starr are the young 
women whose hearts conceived it, whose minds planned it, and 
whose small hands started it and have managed it thus far. 

One of the young women had sonui private means of her own ; 
and such is the sway of their gentle influence among those who 
know them that when they are told that money must come, lo ! 
it appears. And, what is more, wlnm they are forced to admit 
that their strength — unfortunately not superabundant — has reached 
its limit, other young helpers are at hand and the work never 
flags. 

There exist in Chicago other benevolent institutions whoso very 
number and variety [u-ecludo descrii^tion. The City Directory con- 
tains the addresses of 57 asylums and hospitals, 28 infirmaries and 
dispensaries, 41 missions, 60 temperance societies, lodges, etc., and 
thh'ty-serc/i eulu/n/hs of secret benevolent associations, camps, 
lodges, circles, etc. The city is honeycombed with philanthropic 
associations in all magnitudes, shapes, and forms, from the ancient 
and honorable “ Kelief and Aid” (which won deathless fame after 
the Great Fire) down to the latest “ AVorking-Girls’ Luncheon 
Club,” the XTrsula, instituted by the graduates of an advanced school 
to provide and furnish, at cost, mid-day meals in the business dis- 
tricts for their toiling sisters. (There are several such clubs, and 
more are forming.) Everyone of the hundreds of churches is a cen- 
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tre of charitable effort. It becomes a net-work so all-pervading 
that one wonders that any should slip through, after all, and per- 
ish of want, as occasionally happens, nevertheless. 

What is known as the “ Poor Jews’ Quarter ” (as contra-distin- 
guished from the splendid homes of their richer co-religionists) 
lies near the western end of Twelfth Street Bridge, and to the 
southward of the West Side Italian quarters already spoken of. 
Certainly it is not the abode of ease, luxury, and elegance ; its 
odors are not those of flowery meads, its architecture is not marked 
by either massiveness or ornamentation, its streets and alleys are 
not grassy (though they look as if they might bo fertile under 
proper cultivation), and its denizens are more remarkable for num- 
ber than for attractiveness. On the other hand, the region is still 
less suggestive of a Ghetto,” according to any prevailing tradition 
of those abodes. Children, ranging from infancy *to adolescence, 
and from invalidism to rude health, throng the sidewalks. Many 
of these cliildron have never seen a tree or a blade of grass. “ In 
our summer country excursions,” said a lady of Hull House, “ we 
have much pleasure in watching them— they kneel down sometimes 
so as to study the grass and feel it with their hands.” Yet the side- 
walk seems to furnish a tolerable sidjstitute for the grass-plat, and 
the passer-by has to edge close to street or fence to keep clear of 
the flying rope, turned by two girls, while a little string of others 
ai^e awaiting their turn to jump, each one who ‘‘ trips ” taking the 
place of one of the turners — just as is done by their richer hollow- 
mortals, better fed and better dressed, but perhaps not more joyous 
and unregretful. 

In the midst of this swarming colony rises — tall, large, hand- 
some, and solid — the ‘‘ Jewish Training School,” under the manage- 
ment of a strong band of the solid Israelites of the city (represent- 
ing, of course, solid millions of money) and the superintendency of 
Professor Gabriel Bamberger. Fifty thousand dollars a year is 
wisely and economically expended here, and eight hundred children 
and youths, of both sexes, and all races and religions, are taught 
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and cared for. The classes in drawing and clay-modelling are es- 
pecially notable. 

Not far away is the “ Shelter House ” of the “ Society in Aid of 
Russian Refugees.” There the members of this unfortunate class 
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treatment is turned to their greatest good luck when they arrive at 
the “ Shelter House.” They are “ submerged ” no longer. 

AVhen the back streets of Chicago are undergoing their spring 
cleaning, the mass of mud collected for removal in this quarter is 
incredible. The xiiles along the street-side are as high as they can 
be made to stand erect, and as close together as they can be. This 
is the accumulation of the months of December to March inclusive 
— the months when snow, frost, and short days imxiede tlie work so 
that a dollar laid out does xjerlnq^s not forty cents’ worth of good. 
Then, too, the cold renders the vile de])osit less hurtful to health, 
and the moisture and the frost keex) it from Hying about in the 
form of dust. Tlie main streets are cleaned even when there is 
snow on the ground.* 

One characteristic development of business-like x)hilanthropy in 
Chicago is in the “ Liberty Bell” and Friendshixr” buildings for 
the accommodation of working-men. Tliey are not germane to the 
subject of x)overty, excei)t to show its absence, iDrevention, or alle- 
viation. The first-named was an exx^eriment in the direction of 
furnishing to working-men good accommodations at I'atos almost 
nominal. A man is there offered a bath, a shave, and the use of a 
laundry (both x^rovided with hot and cold water and soax)), and a 
clean bed in a clean and ventilated room, all for ten cents. The 
whole main floor is devoted to a waiting-room with chairs and 
tables. In this room one sees from fifty to one hundred men, old 
and young, talking, smoking, reading nowsx')ax^crs, and the x^lace is 
filled with the hum of conversation. In one corner is a groiq:) dis- 
cussing work and wages ; in another the younger fellows have made 
their newsx^ax^ers into balls which they toss one to another. There 
is no drinking, no singing, and no boisterous mirth. ‘‘ They take 

* Even ill well-swept London the streets are neglected in winter. ‘ ‘ In one street is 
the body of a dead dog, and near by two dead cats, which lie as though they had 
slain each other ; all three have been crushed flat by tlie traffic which has gone over 
them, and they, like everything else, are frozen and harmless.’’— Labor and Life of the 
People, vol. ii., p. 96, London, 1892. 
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their pleasure sadly, according to their wont/' as Froissart remarks 
concerning their far-away ancestors. 

From the profits earned by the “Liberty Beil” the “Friend- 
ship ” has been built. Tlierci things are more handsomely done. Not 
only are there no beds in tiers, as at the other place ; but each is 
entirely inclosed in a locked space, eight feet high, and protected 
by charged electric wires, so tliat the tenant and all his .belongings 
are safe from intrusion or theft. The same accommodations (in 
more eh^gant f(n*m) are oftered as in the former j^lace, and the en- 
tire charge is fifteen cents. The originator of the x)leasant and 
profitable scheme is now abroad, looking for further knowledge 
wherewith to provide further improvements. 

At each place a good meal is served, in a restaurant attached, at 
an additional charge of ton cents. The savings of the men are ac- 
cepted and cared for by the concern, and they amount to a very 
considerable sum. The men are largely dock- workers, sailors wait- 
ing for the opening of the lakes, mechanics out of a job, workers at 
light traders and callings about town, etc. All are comfortably 
clothed and quite free from any marks of want. 

This is a pleasant aspect of tlie labor situation ;* but it is to be 
remembered that hei t^ we have only the able-bodied single men, 
the class which is last to feel the griping hand of poverty. Women 
and children, tlie difficult and distressing element in the social 
problem, are in all this left out of the account. The dock-laborers 
among these men — the largest class — earn from twenty to twenty- 
five cents an hour. 

On the North Side (255 Indiana Street) is the “ Home for Self- 
supporting Women,” whicli, as its name implies, does a service for 
the other sex somewhat similar to that offered to men at the 
“ Friendship.” For obvious reasons the difficulties in dealing with 
the stronger sex are greatly magnified when the weaker is in ques- 
tion. Yet, great or small, those difficulties are braved, and, to a 
large extent, conquered. Better entertainment must be (and is) 
provided ; larger charges must therefore be imposed, and that on 
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individuals whoso wages are smaller. Still the (mt(‘rprise is nearly 
self-supporting, and when kindly fate shall inspire some rich and 
benevolent friend of woman to pay ofi* a $10,000 niortgag(i on the 
realty of thl^ Home, then its net income will ovcntake its outgo, and 
even in time exceed it, making its devoted ministers (all women) 
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A Waif at the Mission Dormitory. 

able to extend its inOiience in an ever increasing ratio. Meantime 
the annual rt'ports are written in an admivfdthi style of good hum- 
ored ndiretv which slnnvs that work and worry cannot daunt or sad- 
den those whose liearts are in their business. It is a most worthy 
and successful etlbrt at the best kind of help ; but it still leaves un- 
touched the ])r()blem of family helj)lessness— the soft, elastic, un- 
breakable bond which binds tin* hands and feet of mothers. 

Near the centre of business are two institutions for the can^ of 
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homeless newsboys, bootblacks, and other youn^ sj;reet workers, 
the “ Waifs’ Mission and Training* School ” and the ‘‘ Newsboys’ 
Home.” The former lias a school, a dining-room and kitchen, a 
dormitory with fifty beds, a bath-room, a gymnasium,* a printing- 
office, etc., and its xilan includes military drill (Avith a brass band 
formed among the boys themselves), instruction in the printing 
business, and the finding of places for boys old enough to enter 
steady employment. Its patrons and managers include judges of 
court, business men and capitalists, and a board of charitable 
women. The numlxir of boys accommodated is limited to the num- 
ber of beds. 

An institution somewhat analogous to this is the “ Illinois 
School of Agriculture and Manual Training for Boys,” jilaced on 
three hundred acres of farming land at (ilenwood, not far south of 
the city limits. Until this school was started (1887) there was ab- 
solutely no ))lace to Avhich a boy could be sent who was thrown 
upon the world by any of the lamentable casualties to Avhich every 
community is subject — orphanagti, desertion, forced separation from 
drunken or criminal parents. The courts of certain counties make use 
of this as a refuge for such boys, and allow a certain* small monthly 
stipend for each ; but this is necessarily far short of the absolute 
requirements of proper sulisistence, clothing, and education,* and 
more money than the school has yet received could be well used in 
it. The boys ar(3 provided with homes, chiefly with farmers, and 
the average outlay for each, up to the time Avhen he is so provided 
for, is only about $60. The future life of the boy is kept in view 
and recorded ; almost always with results that justify the efforts. 

The Newsboys’ and Bootblacks’ Home is the oldest of the insti- 
tutions of its class. It cares for some fifty or sixty boys, giving 
them decent sustenance and protection at lowest cost, and also pro- 
viding for their amusement when circumstances permit. Some 
philanthropic persons object to these refuges of the human waifs 
and strays on the ground that they encourage boys to run away 
from their families. To this there seem to be two possible answers 
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— first, that every lodge, circle, hospital, asylum, and refuge runs 
to some extent against the family relation, not even excepting the 
fashionable club-houses ; next, that the boys in the missions have 
perhaps found a better home than they left ; that the change for 
them is a step upward, not downward. As far as one can see, it is 
a change from tlie gutter to the mission. 

The swe(if-,s7i(>p is a i^lace whertj, separate from the tailor-shop 
or clothing-warehouse, a “sweater” (middleman) assembles jour- 
neymen tailors and needle women, to work under his supervision. 
He takes a cheap room outside the dear and crowded business cen- 
tre, and within the neighborhood where tlie work - people live. 
Thus is rent saved to the lunployer, and time and travel to the em- 
ployed. The men can and do work more hours than was possible 
under the centralized system, and their wives and children can 
help, especially when, as is often done, the garments are taken 
liorne to “finish.” (Even the very young can pull out basting- 
threads.) This “finishing” is what remains undone after the ma- 
chine has done its work, and consists in “ felling the waist and 
leg-ends of trousers (paid at one and one-lialf cent a pair), and, in 
shoi^, all the “felling” necessary on every garment of any kind. 
For this servi(fe, at the prices paid, they cannot earn more than 
from twenty -five to forty cents a day, and the work is largely done 
by Italian, Polish, and Bohemian women and girls. 

The entire number of persons employed in those vocations may 
be stated at 5,000 men (of whom 800 are Jews), and from 20,000 to 
23,000 women and childrmi. The wages are reckoned by “ piece- 
work,” and (outside the “ finishing ”) run about as follows : 

Girls, hand-sewers, earn nothing for the first month, then as un- 
skilled workers they get $1 to $1.60 a week, $3 a week, and (as 
skilled workers) $6 a week. Tlie first-named class constitutes fifty 
per cent, of all, the second thirty per cent., and the last twenty per 
cent. In the general work men are only employed to do buttoii^,- 
holing and pressing, and their earnings are as follows ; “Pressers,*' 
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$8 to $1*2 ji w(‘ek ; “ iui(U‘rpr(‘S8cr8,” $4 to $7. Cloak operators earn 
$8 to $12 a wo(‘k. Four-liftlis of the sewiii^-machiiies are funiislied 
by the “ s\v(*at(‘rs ” (middlemen); also needles, thread, and wax. 

The “ sweat-shop ” day is ten liours ; but many take work home 
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or four small rooms), $2 ; food, fuel, and li^lit, $4 ; clothing, $2, and 
beer and spirits, $1. 

The hrst matter complained of is tlie wretchedness of the quar- 
ters. The proposed remedy for this is the establishment by 
clothiers of outlying workshops which shall be clean, light, and 
ventilated — in other words, not sweat-shops.” A city ordinance 
enacts that rooms provided for workmen shall contain space equal 
to live hundred cubic feet of air for ('ach i>erson (‘inployed ; but in 
the average “ sweat-shop ” only about a tenth of that quantity is to 
b(^ found. In one such place there w('re fifteen men and women in 
one room, which contained also a i)il(i of nmttresses on wliicli some 
of the men sleep at iiigdit. The closets were disgraceful. In an 
adjoining room vivvo piles of clothing, madc^ and unmade, on the 
same table with the food of the family. Two dirty little children 
were playing about the floor. 

The S(‘('ond complaint regards the ])ublic good. It is averred, 
with ai)parent n^ason, that clothing sliould not be exposed to con- 
tamination and possible? infection in rooms not sd apart for work- 
ing-ioonis, ('spealally in ]^rivato houses, wliere nnnnbers of the 
family, young and old, may quite i)ossibly lx? ill of daiig-erously 
contagious fevers and other complaints. Tin? danger of coiitagion 
from the hands of tin? workman himself is multiplied in iiroportion 
as the tenement is crowxled where the garments are taken for work. 

Another complaint, ui’ged with nnu'h feeling, is that when the 
workers set up a ‘‘ Union ” shop of their own, where they did the 
very best work at ])rices as low as those charged at the “sweat- 
shops,” but (by saving the ])rotits of a middleman) W(‘re able to give 
more to the workers, they wen? deliberately and confessedly “ frozen 
out ” by the withholding of patronage by the clothing firms, and 
this after having been in prosperous and peaceable operation for 
two years. The “sweaters ” could not force down wages as low as 
they wished, because tlie workers in the “ Union ” shops were doing 
so well. Therefore they got the enqdoying firms to refuse work to 
the men’s own establishment, and throw it all into the middleman’s 
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hands. A firm of eiiiployors for whom the association had worked 
two years were instrumental in this incredible cruelty. It is said 
by the workmen that they were driven to their action by others in 
the business, for when the little co-oj)erative concern applied for 
work, they were referred to an association of the employing firiiis, 
and were there absolutely refused. 

The “ sweating system ” has been in operation about twelve 
years, during which time some firms havc^ faikul, while others have 
increased their production tenfold. Meantime certain “ sweaters ” 
have grown rich; two having built from their gains tenement- 
houses for rent to the poor workers. The whoh'sale clothing busi- 
ness of Chicago is about $20,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Bisno, the workman to whom I have alluded, has been led 
by his reading toward Socialism (very far from Anarchism), and he 
thinks that poverty and drink arc ])arent and child — poverty the 
parent. A talk with him would be an enlightcmmeiit to any x>crson 
wlio had not already adequate knowledge of the meaning of the 
short idiraso “A good day’s work.” He would get a new idea of the 
unusual ability, mental and manual, the unflagging sj^ecd, the un- 
wearied apijlication which go to make the earning of a day’s wages 
of the higher grades. He thinks that he could not maintain such 
speed without some li(iuid stimulus, in which other equally good 
workers think he is mistaken. (At the same time he is extremely 
moderate.) He says that l>eer is sold at five cents the measured 
l)int (yielding two-and-a-half glasses), and that it is freely brought 
into the “sweat-shops,” wherein, in fact, the workers are entirely 
independent of personal control, their work alone being subject to 
inspe(.*tion and criticism. The inspection is close and constant, and 
failure entails the doing over of the job. S})oiling (such as tearing 
while ripping spoiled seams) leads to deductions from pay. The 
latter is very rare. 

Division of labor is good; scattering of workers from great 
groups into smaller groups is good ; emi^loyment of women in their 
own homes is good ; i)revention of theft is good, and cheapness of 
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garments is good. TJnwliolesomo atmosphere, moral and material, 
is bad ; insufficient wages is bad ; possibility of infection is bad, 
and child-labor is (usually) bad. How shall the good be preserved 
and the bad cured or alleviated \ 

At the head-quarters of the West Side police one is in the near 
neighborhood of the “ Anarchist liiot " of 188G. In that building 
the police force was mustered and formed for its march out to the 
anarcliist meeting-place, 500 feet distant ; and there 07 of the 
police, killed and wounded, were laid Avhen brought back a few 
minutes later. The messenger in attendance is one of the severe- 
ly Avounded, noAV too much shattered to do more than light tjisks 
about the station. (\)nvei'sation with some of the men at this sta- 
tion has led me to a new appreciation of the magnitude of the is- 
sues then and there fought out, and the linality af the settlement 
ai*rived at. A lieutenant of i)oli(‘e recently said to me : 

‘‘ The Avhole thing is played out. They will never make another 
experiment. There is no interest in anarchy or socialism any more, 
and no meetings to speak of. They do get together, some of them, 
at Twelfth Street Turner Hall, but you’d never know that they had 
(iver ])lannod a l iot or loadcal a bomb. No ; they have no connec- 
ti(m with hardship and |)ov(‘rty. They can ahvays get their beer, 
and that’s the main thing Avith them.” 

These quiet and unassuming officers of hiAv and order knoAv that 
they did their duty, and think that their success Avas a foregone 
conclusion. They do not know that though other “stronger” gov- 
ernments could have put doAvn anarchy by force of arms, and 
hanged or shot the insurgents by martial hxAv, yet this is perhaps 
the only government on earth which could have met such a move- 
ment by the ordinary police poAver, and then have given the guilty 
a long public trial before “ a jury of their peers,” and have relied 
on a verdict of conviction, a judgment of death, and the deliberate 
execution of that judgment. 

Mr. Joseph Greenhut (himself a Socialist, someAvhat out of sym- 
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Laundry and Bath at the Liberty Bel! 


pathy witli tlu' alloviatioii of poverty, its absolute cure l)ein^r, in 
liis view, possibb^ l)y eliaii^t's in tlie constitution of society), fur- 
nishes many statistics showi]!”- tln^ ruling- rates of wag’es earned in 
some hundnals of trades and callings, from which the following* are 
selected : 


Per diem. 

Bi ieklayers, stone-cat tors, aiul stone-masons .S4 ()() 

Plasterers. 8 50 to S-l 00 

Carpenters 2 50 to 2 80 

Bridge-builders 2 50 to 3 25 

Ship-carpenters and caiilktas 2 00 to 3 50 

3Iachinists, blacksmiths, and wagon -makers 2 00 to 2 50 

Pattern-makers and liorse shoers 2 75 to 3 50 

Engineers . 2 00 to 5 00 

Grain -trimmers 2 75 to 3 50 

Lumber-shovers 8 00 to 6 00 

Sewer-builders 2 00 to 3 00 
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Ter diem. 

Plumbers, gas-fitters, painters, photographers, i>iiuters, etc .1152 00 to ^3 50 

Boot- and shoe-makers, cigar-makers, millers, stereotypers and 
electrotypers, copper, tin, and sheet-iron workers, brass fin- 
ishers, ut)holsterers, etc . . 1 75 to 3 00 

Iron and steel mill-workers, japaniiers, etc 1 50 to 6 00 

Tailors and suit- makers 1 00 to 3 00 


Tyx)e-foiinders, furriers, bookbinders, furniture- workers, distil- 
lers, brewers, etc 1 50 to 3 00 

Sailors (with board) 1 50 to 2 00 

Farmers 1 50 to 3 00 


Coopers, fish-packers, gravel-roofers, freight-house men, laundry- 
men, makers of iron and lead pipe, wire-goods, vault-lights, 


etc 1 50 to 2 50 

Brick-makers 1 00 to 3 00 

Planing-mill hands 1 25 to 2 25 

Harness-makers, musical instrument-makers 1 25 to 3 00 

Market-men, ice-wagon men, etc 1 50 to 2 75 

Packing and slaughter-house men 1 25 to 4 00 

Lumber-yard hands 1 25 to 1 50 

Dock laborers 1 00 to 2 00 


Confectioners, millinery and straw-goods makers, hair-workers. 


etc 

Female clerks 

Glove and mitten-makers 


. . . 1 00 to 3 00 
... 1 OOto 2 75 
00 cents to 3 00 


Tty tlie vet*k. 

Drug clerks s^l2 00 to ^25 00 

Telegraph and telephone operators 10 00 to 20 00 

Bakers and barl)ors 10 00 to 14 00 

Stablemen 0 00 to 15 00 

Teamsters 0 00 to 12 00 

Dressmakers 0 00 to 15 00 

Office stenographers and typewriters 0 OOto 20 00 


Mr. Gn^onliut estimates tlie iiiimigrant nationalities (including- 
their children) composing Chicago as follows : (xermans, 400,000 ; 
Irish, 210,000 ; Sclavonians, 100,000 ; Scandinavians, 110,000 ; Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Welsh, 80,000 ; Freiich Canadians, 15,000 ; Ital- 
ians, 15,000 ; French, 5,000 ; Colored, 13,000 ; and Chinese, 2,000. 


No one doubts but that the drink-bill of Chicago —estimated at 
$1,000,000 a week, of which three-fourths comes from the pockets of 
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the poor — would cliauj^e into i)rosperity, practically, all the adver- 
sity of the unfortunate classes, just as the drink>bill of Russia — 
$1,000,000 a day — would supplant famine In^ abundance. Much 
poverty comes from drink that does not come from drunkenness. 



*' L’bcrty Btill 


A man may spend in drink tlje total profit on his earnings, tlie 
total surplus above necessary outgoes, and it may — usually does — 
amount to an insurance fund which, well invested, would form a re- 
spectable fortune during his prosperous years. Then, when old 
age, sickness, or accident befalls, he is penniless. His poverty 
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s|)riii<>’s from drink ; no matter if lie never was drunk in his life. 
The man who drinks up what he mi^ht save is as short-sighted as 
the husbandman who should needlessly eat up his seed- wheat. 

Paying* off ” is often done in saloons, in which the paymaster 
may or may not interested. It is a vile and hurtful ])raetiee. A 
late article in a Chicaj^'o paper contains the following- words on this 
theme : 

C/ontnictoi* Piatkiewiez said some of his workmen liabitnally s])cnt for liquor 
half their earnings, and that on oi>e pay- night, several years ago, he recollected 
that out of a total of ijfdHO due his men, the chii)S in the basket gave to the 
saloon-keoi)er .'ii>200. To add to this, he said that as many “ treats all around ” 
were made as therti were men in the saloon. From a large number of sources 
it was learned that it is the custom wilh the Polish lalmrers — the violation of 
which means disgrace —for each man on pay-night to treat all his fellows, the 
bartender and contractor includcMl, and for the two latter, when it comes their 
turn, to treat the men. It is needless to say that the contractor and bartender 
rarely hav(' to pay for what they *^set up” to the crowd. 

Tlic po.ssibb} remedy for this state of tilings — if there lie any 
riuiK'dv — is outsid(.‘ the province of the present essay. Suffice it to 
say here, that the non-(^xp(‘rt observer, liowever sympatlietic, is 
prone to feel that any eff'ort at ridiof of the ‘‘ chosen misiq-ies ” 
whicli does not strike* at the cause of the edioice*, is futile. 

A late* issue e)f the Cliicag’e) Trihfine liael the following’ sug-gest- 
ive paragraph : 

WoKK Waiting for UNEMimeiYED. 

THE STATEMENT ABOUT (JllK.’ACJO’s ARMY OF IDLE :SIEN REFUTED. 

“dMie statement that there are a(),000 to 50,000 laboi ing men out of employ- 
ment to-day in Chicago is false,” said Oscar Kueline yesterday. Mr. Kuehne is 
the Genm al Agent of the German Benevolent Seiciety and is in a position to know. 
“I could have furnished,” he continued, “ eluring the month of March, employ- 
ment to HOO or 400 more men than I did, if I had had the men to till the appli- 
cations that came into my office. Farmers from within a radius of thirty miles 
of Chicago come to me to supply them with farm-laborers, and when I tell them 
that I haven’t men for them, and can’t get the sort of men they want, they ask in 
surprise where these 60,000 unemployed in Chicago are. At one o’clock this 
afternoon there were thirty fanners in my office after laborers. They would 
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have employed fifty men, but I had to disappoint them. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that there is no excuse for the idleness of an energetic young man who is 
not married. He can get work if he wants it. For a married man there is 
more excuse. Ho is not free to move about as the unmarried man is, and is 
moi’o limited in his choice of occupations. We find it more difficult to get 
work for men of families.” 


There is some chosen poverty whicli is not necessarily connected 
with drink. Many instances arise in the minds of men and women 
who are trying to do their philanthropic duty. 

The pitiable man is he who cannot get work to do, and in so far 
as this article on poverty in the AVest does not present the harrow- 
ing pictures of want elsewhere, it must be accounted for in the same 
way as was the shortness of the celebrated chapter on “ Snakes in 
Iceland.” AVork and wages, seed time and harvest, have not yet 
failed in the IjAnd. And the art of making the wise choice of pos- 
sible joys, th;6ugh not yet fully learned, is gaining ground. 

The ove;rwhelming tendency of modern life is toward the cities. 
It almost /(^ieems as if they would have to be walled about in order 
to keep the country the proportions — four-fifths at least — wliich 
must remain there in order to iirovide food for all. Everything 
done to alleviate the condition of the poor in great cities ” works 
in the direction of bringing more into them ; and no argument or 
persuasion, or more solid consideration of betterment, prevails to 
get them out after once irnmer.sed in the pleasurable excitement of 
gregarious existence ; they would rather starve in a crowd than 
grow fat in quietude — especially if the “ crowd ” is sprinkled with 
aromatic charity.” 

Humanity, like other semifluids, moves in the line of least re- 
sistance and most propulsion. Idleness drifts toward where com- 
miseration and alms-giving are most generous and unquestioning ; 
love of drink toward where beer and liquor are most plentiful. The 
free soup-kitchen is a profitable neighbor for the saloon. Labor is 
a blessing — in disguise • and a free gift is often a disguised curse. 

Then is a part of the prevalent philanthropic feeling, though 
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coming from the noblest i)art of our nature, tainted with sentimen- 
tality and Sensationalism ? Is it, to a certain extent, the vagary of 
good men and women who, consciously or unconsciously, regard 
physical labor as only a necessary evil ? Is it part of the new' 
creed which sees in drink not the cause but the consequence of want 
and misery ? Quien sale? At any rate, if any statement should be 
made of the Western aspect of the matter, as it ajipears to men 
who regard duly paid toil as the condition of well-being, which 
statement did not present this possibility as at least an obtruding 
suspicion, it would be false and defective. 

“ Til the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ” was not a curse 
but a blessing, and so shall be until a dreary Utoiiia prevail, com- 
petition giving place to combination, mankind being beaten uj) into 
an omelet, and excelling and excellence no more. 

*** Major Josepli Kirkland, tlie writer of this paper, was horn in Geneva, N. Y., on 
January 7, IHJO, and died in Chicago, May 4, 1894. He was a well-known lawyer 
who liad been for a number of years prominently identified witli Cliicago. His first 
studies of social questions were made while engaged in coal mining in Illinois and 
Indiana. Two novels by him, “Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring County,” and 
**Tlie McVeys,” attracted wide attention for tlieir trntli to tlie life depicted and 
strong powers of characterization. 
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AUTHOR OF “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN ” 


Along the >«amvs of the Th ames— The Pout of London— The Sailor Poi’i - 
LAT105/-PAST Lawlessness of the Riverside Parishes— Rotherhithe— 
Ship^i^muoiits’ and Other Strikes— The Parish of St. James's, Ratc liff 
— 1 )<'S Social History— Charitable Undertakings— Clubs and Larger 
Work — Some Devoted Lives. 


T here are several rivorside parislu's (?ast of London Brid^^c^ 
not counting tlie HiicicMit towns of ])(‘ptford and Greenwiuli, 
wliicli fornierly lay beyond London, and could not be r(‘ck- 
onod as suburbs. Tin'- history of all those parishes, till the pres- 
ent century, is the same. Once, southeast and west of London, 
there stretcln'd a broad marsh covered with water at every spi’iii^- 
tide ; here and there rose islets overj^^rown with brambles, the 
haunt of wild fowl innumerable. In course of time, the city hav- 
ing* grown and stretched out long arms along the bank, people 
began to build a broad and strong river- wall to keep out the floods. 
This river-wall, Avhich still remains, was gradually extended until it 
reached the mouth of the river and ran quite round the low coast 
of Essex. To the marshes succeeded a vast level, low-lying, fertile 
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region affording <rood j^asture, excellent dairy farms, and g-ardens 
of fruit and veg(‘tal)les. The only inliabitants of tliis district were 
the farmers and the farm-hands. So things continued for a thou- 
sand years, while the ships went up the river with wind and tide, 
and down the rivtu* with wniid and tid‘^, and were moored below the 



A Sketch in the Dncks 


Bridgai, and discharged their (*arg’ot's into liglittns, wliicli landed 
tlnan on the (piays of London Port, betw^een tin' 1\)WT‘r and the 
Bridge. As for the peoph' Avho did the work of the Port — the load- 
ing and the unloading — those whom now wo call the stevedores, 
thalers, dockers, lightermen, and w'atermen, they lived in the nar- 
row lanes and crowdcal courts above and about Thames Street. 

When the trade of London Port increascal, these courts became 
more crowded ; some of them overflow^ed, and a colony outside the 

walls was established in St. Katherine’s Precinct beyond the 
1(5 
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Tower. Next to St. Katherine’s lay the fields called by Stow 
“ Wappin in the Wose,” or Wash, whtjre there were broken xdaccs 
in the Avail, and the water poured in so that it was as much a marsh 
as when there was no dyke at all. Then the Commissioners of 
Sewers thoug'ht it would be a i^ood i^lan to eiu^oura^e people to 
build along' the Avail, so thfd they Avould be personally interested 
in its preservation. Tlius arose the Hamlet of AVapping, Avhich, 
till far into the eighteenth century, consisted of little more than a 
single long street, AAutli a feAV cross lanes, inhabited by sailor-folk. 
At this time — it Avas toward tlie end of the sixteenth century— be~ 
gan that great and wonderful development of London trade Avdiich 
has continued Avithout any cessation of groAvtIi. Gresham began it. 
He taught the citizens how to unite for tlie common Aveal ; he gave 
them a Bourse ; he transferred the foreign trade of Antwerp to the 
Thames. Then the service of the riA^er grcnv apacc^ ; where one 
lighter had/'^ufiiced there Avere now Avanted ten ; “ Wappin in the 
AVose ” b^auKi crowded AVapping ; the long street stretched far- 
ther and /farther along the river beyond Shad’s Well ; beyond Rat- 

g ss, Avhere the “red clitf ” came doAvn nearly to the river 
eyond the “ Liine-hous(^ ; ” beyond tlui “Po})lar” Grove, 
oh^ of that great city of a million souls, iioav called East 
consisted, until th(5 (‘iid of the last century, of Whitecliai)el 
hnal Grtaiii, still preserving something of the old rusticity ; 
End, St(‘[)n(‘y and Boav, and West Ham, hamlets set among 
fields, and market-gardens, and of that long fringe of riverside 
streets and houses. In thes(' rural hamlets great mcux^hants had 
their country-houses ; tln‘ ])lace Avas f< u tile ; the air Avas Avhole- 
some; noAvlien; could oiui s(M‘ finer fioAvers or finer plants; the 
merchant-captains — both tliose at sea and those retired - had 
houses Avitli garden-bowers and masts at Mile End Old ToAVii. 
(japtain (^)ok left his Avife and cliildren there Avhen lie Avent sailing 
round the Avorld ; liere, because^ ground AAas cheap and xilentiful, 
were long rope-Avalks and tenter-grounds ; here were roadside tav- 
erns and gardens for tlie thirsty Londoner on a summer OA^ening;; 
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here were placed many alniKhonses, dotted about among the gar- 
dens, where tlie poor old folks lengthened their days in peace and 
fresh air. 

lint liiversidc^ London was a. far difiercuit j^laee ; here lived none 
but sailors, watennicui, lightermen, and all thos(i who had to do 
with ships and sliippijig, with the wants and the j)leasures of the 
sailors, lloat-builders had their yards along the bank ; mast mak- 
ers, sail makers, ro])e-niakers, block inaktu’s ; then' were repairing 
docks dotted about all down the river, each able to hold one ship 
at a time, like one or two still remaining at Ilotluahithe ; there 
w(u*e sill]) - building yards of considerabh' importamai ; all these 
|)la(*es employed avast number of workmen— carpenters, caulkers, 
j)ainters, riggers, (*arvers of figure heads,, l)lock-imakers, steveilores, 
lightermen, watei’iium, victuallers, tavern ke('])(‘vs, and all the rog- 
muT and rifutni/crii' that always gather round mercantile Jack 
ashore. A ('rowded suburb indeed it was, and for the most ])art 
with no g(‘iitle folk to give the peo])le an examide of conduct, teni- 
])erance, and religion. At best the niaster-n)arimn*s, a decorous 
])('ople, and tin' bettfu* class of trad(\snien, to lead the way to chuich. 
And as time went on the better class vanished, until tlu^ riverside 
parishes la'came abandoned- ejitir(‘ly to mercantile Jack, and to 
those who live by loading and unloading, n^pairing and building 
the slii])S, and by showing Jai^k aslion^ how fastest and best to 
spend his money. Tlu're were chur<*h(^s — Wap ping, St. Gf‘orge in 
the East, Shadwcll, and Limehouse they are theie to this day ; but 
Jat^k and his friends enter not their portals. Moreover, wlien they 
were built thci function of the clergyman was to ]ierform w’th dig- 
nity and rever(Ui(‘e the services of the church ; if ]ieople chose not 
to come, and th<^ law of attcmdance could not be enfortaal, so .nuch 
the worse for them. Though Jack ke]d out of (*hurch, there was 
some religious life.' in the place, as is shown not only by the pres- 
ence of the church, but also by tliat of the chapel. Now, wherevm* 
there is a chapel it indicates thought, independence, and a sensi- 
ble elevation above the reckless, senseless rabbha Some kinds of 
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Nonconformity also indicate a first step toward education and 
culture. 

He who now stands on London Bridge and looks down the river, 



will see a large 
number of steam- 
ers lying oft' the 
(piays ; there , are 
barges, r i v er- 
st (tamers, and 
boats ; tliere are 
great ocean-steam- 
ers working up or 
down the river ; 
but there is little 
to give the stran- 
ger even a suspi- 
cion of the enor- 
mous trade that is 
carried on at the 
Port of London. 
That Port is now 
hidden behind the 
dock gates ; the 
trade is invisible 
unless one ’enters 
the docks and 
reckons up the 
ships and their 
tonnage, the Avare- 
houses and their 


contents. But a hundred years ago this trade Avas visible to any 


Who chose to look at it, and the ships in Avhich the trade was car- 
ried on were visible as Avell. 


Below the Bridge, the river, for more than a mile, pursues a 
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straight course with a uniform breadth. It then bends in a north- 
easterly direction for a mile or so, when it turns southward, pass- 
ing- Deptford and Greenwich. Now, a hundred years ago, for two 
miles and more below the bridge, the ships lay moored side by side 
in double linos, with a narrow channel between. There were no 
docks; all the loading and the unloading had to be done by means 
of barges and» lighters in the stream. One can hardly realize this 
vast (ioncourse of boats and barg :}s and ships ; the thousands of 
men at work; -the passage to and fro of the barges laden to^the 
water’s edge, or returning empty to the ship’s side ; the yeo-heave- 
oh ! of the sailors hoisting up the (*asks and bales and cases ; the 
shouting, the' turmoil, the quarrelling^ the lighting, the tumult 
u})on the river, now so peaceful. But when we talk of a riverside 
X)arish wo must remember this great concourse, because it was the 
cause of ])ractices from wdiich we suller to the j) recent day. 

Of those things wo may bo i)orfectly c^n-tain : First, tliat with- 
out the xu’esence among a peoxile of some higher lih-s some nobler 
standard, than that of the senses, this i)eople will sink rapidly and 
surely. Next, that no class of x)ersons, whether in the better or the 
worser rank, can evc^r bo trusted to be a law unto themselves. For 
which reason we may continue to bo grateful to our ancestors who 
caused to be written in large letters of gold, for all the w-orld to 
see once a week, ‘‘ Thus saith the IjORD, Thou sliivlt not steal,” 
and the rest: the lack of which reminder sometimes causeth, in , 
Nonconformist circh's, it is whis])ered, a dex)lorable separation of * 
faith and WTirks. The third maxim, axiom, or self-evident in*ox)osi. 
tion is, that when peo|>le (?an steal without fc^ar of consequences 
they wdll steal. All through the last century, and indeed far inter 
this, the only influence brought to bear upon the common i^e^oxile , ; 
was that of authority. The master ruled his servants ; he watched ^ 
over them ; when they were young he had them catechised and . 
taught the sentiments proi)er to their station ; he also flogged them’ 
soundly ; when they grew up he gave them wages and work ; he 
made them go to church regularly ; he rewarded them for industry 
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by fraternal care ; he sent them to the almshouse when they were 
old. At chuivh the sermons wove not for th(‘ servants but for the 
masters ; yet the 1‘ormer were reniindtMl every week of the Ten 
Commandments, which were not onl\ written out lar^e for all to 



A Mother's Meeting. 


see, byt were read out for th(>ir instruction every Sunday morning. 
The decay of authority is one of the distin<,niishin^- features of the 
present ecmtury. 

But in Kiv«‘rside London there were no masters, and there was 
no authority for the ^reat mass of the ]mople. The sailor ashore 
had no inasttn* ; the men who woi ked on thti li^liters and on the 
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ships had no master except for the day ; the i^i]ol)le horde of those 
who supplied the coarse pleasures of the sailors had no masters ; 
they were not made to do anything* but what they pleased ; the 
church was not for them ; their children wt‘re not sent to school ; 
thf^ir only masters were the fear of the gallows, constantly dangled 
before their eyes at Execution Dock and on the shores of the Isle 
of Dogs, and their profound respiict for the cat-o’-nine-tails. They 
knew no morality ; 
th(?y had no oth- 
er resti’aint ; they 
all together slid, 
ran, fell, leaped, 
danced, and rolled 
swiftly and easily 
adown iho Prim- 
rose Path ; th('y 
fell into a savagery 
the like of which 
has nevi^r be(‘ii 
known among 
Ejiglish-folk since 
the days of their 
conversion to the 
Christian faith. It is only by searching and poking nmong un- 
knowli pamphlets and forgotttm books thnt one finds out the act- 
ual depths of the English savagery of the last century. And it is 
not too much to say that for drunkenness, brutality, and igno- 
rance, the Englishman of the baser kind touched about the lowest 
depth ever reached by civilized man during the last century. 
AVliat he was in Riverside London has been disclosed by Colcpi- 
houn, the Police Magistrate. Here he was not only a drunkard, a 
brawler, a torturer of dumb beasts, a wife-beater, a ]irofligate — he 
was also, with his fellows, engaged every day, and all day long, in 
a vast systematic organized depredation. The people of the river- 
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sido were all, to a man, river pirates ; by day and by ni^lit they 
stole from the ships. There were often as many as a thousand ves- 
sels lying* in the river; there were many hundreds of boats, 
barg“es, and lighters engagt'd upon their cargoes. They practised 
their robberies in a thousand ingenious ways ; they weighed ^le 
anchors and stolid them ; tluiy cut adrift lighters when they were 
loaded, and when they had floated down the river they pillaged 
wliat they <;ould carry and left the rest to sink or swim ; they 
waited till night and then rowed otf to half-laden lighters and 
hel})ed themselves. Sometimes they went on board the sliips as 
8tevedor(!s and tossed bah.'S overboard to a confederate in a boat 
below ; or they Avere coopers who carried under their aprons bags 
which they filled with sugar from the casks ; or they took with 
them bladders for stealing the i*um. Some waded about in the 
mud at low tide to catch anything that was thrown to them from 
the ships. Some obtaimul admission to the ship as rat-catchers, 
and in that capacity were able to carry away i)l under previously 
concealed by their friends ; some, called stood on the 

quays as porters, (uirrying bags under their long aprons in which 
to hide whatever they (;ould pilfer. It Avas estimated that, taking 
one year with another, the depredations from the shipping in the 
Ptji’t of London amountiul to nearly a quarter of a milliPn sterling 
every year. All this Avas carried on by the riverside people. But, 
to make roblHu*}’^ successful, there must be accom))lices, receiving- 
liouses, fences, a Avay to dispose of the goods. In this ease the 
thieves had as their accomplices the Avhole of tlie population of the 
quarter Avhere they liv(xl. All the public-houses were secret mar- 
kets attended by grocers and other tradesmen where the booty was 
sold by aiKition, and, to escape detection fictitious bills and ac- 
counts were given and received. The thieves were known among 
themselves by fancy names, Avhich at once indicated the special 
line of each and showed the popularity of the calling ; they were 
bold pirates, night plunderers, light horsemen, heavy horsemen, 
mud -larks, game lightermen, scuffle-hunters and gangsmen^ Their 




thefts eiuibled them to live in the coarse profusion of meat and 
drink, which was all they wanted'; yet they were always poor be- 
cause their plunder was knocked down for so little ; they saved 
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nothing ; and they were always on to new robberies by the 

Inen wlio sold them drinks, the Avonien wlio took their money from 
them, and tlie honest merchants who attended the secret markets. 

I dw(dl upon the past because the present is its natural leg*acy. 
When you read of the efforts now beiii" made to raise the living*, 
or at least to prevent tliem from sinking* any lower, remember that 
they are Avliat the dead made them. We inherit more ‘than the 
wealth of our an(*estors ; we inherit the consequences of their mis- 
deeds. It is a most expensive tiling* to suffer the people to drop 
and sink ; it is a burden which Ave lay upon posterity if we do not 
continnally S[)(‘nd and be spent in lifting* tln'iu up. AVhy, we have 
been the best jiart of two thousand years in recovering the civiliza- 
tion wliich fell to piec'es wlien the Homan Emiiinj decaj^ed. A\ e 
have not been fifty years in dragging up the very poor whom we 
neglected and left to themselves, the gallows, the cat, and the 
press-gang only a hundred years ago. And how slow, how slow 
and sometimes h()])eless, is the work! 

The establishnnait of river police and the construction of docks 
have cleared the riven* of all this gentry. Sliips now enter the 
docks ; there discharge and receive ; the laborers can carry away 
nothing through the dock gates. No apron allows a bag to bo 
hidden ; ])olicemen stand at the gates to sean^li the men ; the old 
game is gone—what is left is a surviving s])irit of lawlessness ; the 
herding together ; the hand-to-mouth life ; the love of drink is the 
chief attainable pleasure ; the absence of conscience and responsi- 
bility ; and th(3 old brutality. 

What th(^ riverside then was may be learned by a small piece of 
Rotheihithe in Avhich the old things still linger. Small repairing- 
docks, each capable of holding one vess(*], are dotted along* the 
street; to each .are its great dock-gates kca^ping out the high tide, 
and the quays and the shops and the care-taker’s lodge ; the ship 
lies in the dock shored up by timbers on either side, and the work- 
men are hammering, c.aulking, painting, and scraping the wooden 
hull ; her bowsprit and her figurehead stick out over the street. 
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Between the docks are small two-storied hons(‘s, half of them little 
shops trying to sell something ; the publi(;-house is frequent, but 
the “ Humors ” of Eatclitf Highway are absent ; mercantile Jack at 
Rotherhitlie is mostly Norwegian and has morals of his own. 8uch, 
liowever, as this 
little village of 
Ilotherhitlie is, so 
were “ Wappin in 
the Wose,” Shad- 
well, Batcliff, and 
the “ Lime-house ” 
a hundred years 
ago, with the ad- 
dition of street- 
fig h t i n g a 11 d 
brawling all day 
long ; th(5 perpet- 
ual adoration of 
rum; quarrels * 
over stolen goods ; 
quarrels over 
drunken drabs ; 
quarrels over all | 
fours ; the scrap- 
ing of fiddles from A Liltife Dance at tlio Girls’ Institute. 

ev«ry public- 

lionse, the noise of siu<>infr, feasting:, and dancin", and a never-ond- 
ing, still-beginning debaucli, all husliod and qxiiet — as birds cower 
in the hedge at sight of the kestrel— when the press-gang swe])t 
down the narrow streets and carried off the lads, unwilling to leave 
the girls and the grog, and put them aboard His Majesty’s tender 
to meet what fate might bring. 

The construction of the great docks has completely changed 
this quarter. The Precinct of St. Katherine’s by the Tower has al- 
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most entirely disappeared, being* covered by St. Katherine’s Dock ; 
the London Dock has reduced Wapping to a strip covered with 
warehouses. But the church remains, so frankly proclaiming itself 
of the eighteenth century, with its great churchyard. The new 
Dock Basin, Limehouse Basin, and the West India Docks, have 
sliced huge cantles out of Shadwell, Limehouse, and Poplar ; the 
little private docks and boat-building yards have disappeared ; 
here and there the dock remains, with its river-gates gone, an an- 
cient barge reposing in its black mud; here and there may be 
found a great building which was formerly a warehouse when 
ship building was still carried on. That branch of industry was 
abandoned after 1868, when the shipwrights struck for higher 
wages. Their action transferred the ship-building of the country 
to the Clyde, and threw out of work thousands of men who had 
been earning largo wages in the yaixls. Before this unlucky event 
Riverside London had been rough and squalid, but there were in it 
plenty of people earning good wages — skilled artisans, good crafts- 
men. Since then it has been next door to starving. The effe(*t of 
the shipwrights’ strike may be illustrated in the history of one 
couple. 

The man, of Irish parentage, though bora in Stepney, was a 
painter or decorator of the saloons and cabins of ships : he was a 
highly skilled workman of taste and dexterity : he could not only 
paint but be could carve : he made about three pounds a week and 
lived in comfort. 1lie wife, a decent Yorkshire woman whose man- 
ners were very much above those of the Rivcnside folk, was a few 
years older than her husband : they had no children. During the 
years of fatness they saved nothing ; the husband was not a drunk- 
ard, but, like most workmen, he liked to cut a figure and to make a 
show. So ho saved little or nothing. When tln^ yard was finally 
closed he had to cadge about for work. Fifteen years later he was 
found in a single room of the meanest tenement-house : his furni- 
ture was reduced to a bed, a table, and a chair : all that they had 
was a little tea and no money — no money at all. He was weak and 
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ill with trudg’ing about in searcdi of work : he was lying exhausted 
on the bed while his wife sat crouched over the little bit of fire. 
This was how they had lived for fifteen years — the whole time on 
the verge of starvation. Well, they were taken away ; they were 
persuaded to leave their quarters and to try another place where 
odd jobs were found for the man, and where the woman made 
friends in private families for whom she did a little sewing. But it 
was too late for the man ; his privations had destroyed his sleight 
of hand, though ho knew it not ; the fine workman was gone ; he 
took painters’ ]uxralysis, and very often when work was oftered his 
hand would drop ])efore he could begin it ; then the long years of 
tramping about had made him restless ; from time to time he was 
fain to borrow a few shillings and to go on the tramp again, pre- 
tending that hc^ was in search of work ; he would stay away for a 
fortnight, marching- about from place to place, Heartily ejijoying 
the change and the so(*ial evening at the public-houses where he 
put u]^. For, though no drunkard, ho loved to sit in a warm bar 
and to talk ovm* tlu' s[)lendors of the past. Then he died. No 
oiHi, now looking at the neat old lady in the clean white cap and 
a])ron who sits all day in the nursery crooning over her work, 
woidd believe that she has gone through this ordeal by famine, 
and served her fifteen years’ term of starvation for the sins of 
others. 

The Parish of St. James’s, Batcliff, is the least known of Biver- 
side London. There is nothing about this jxarish in the Guide- 
books ; nobody goes to see it. Why should they? There is nothing 
to see. Yet it is not without its romantic touches. Once there was ^ 
here a cross — the Batcliff Cross — but nobody knows what it was, 
when it was erected, why it was erected, or when it was jiulled 
down. Tdie oldest inhabitant now at Batcliff remembers that there 
was a cross here — the name survived until the other day, attached 
to a little street, but that is now gone. It is mentioned in Dryden. 
And on the Queen’s accession, in 1837, she was proclaimed, among 

other iilaces, at Batcliff Cross — but why, no one knows. Once the 
17 
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The Quaker Meeting-House. 


Shipwrights’ Ccnnpany liad their ball here ; it stood among gardens 
where the scent of the gillyflower and the stoojc mingled with the 
scent of the tar from the neighborilig rope-yard and boat-lmilding^ 
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yard; in the old days, many were ’the feasts which the jolly ship- 
wrig’hts held in their hall after service at St. Punstan’s, Stepney. 
The hall is now pulled down, and the Company, which is one of the 
smallest, worth an income of less than a thousand, has never built 
another. Then there are the Eatclitf Stairs — rather dirty and di- 
lapidated to look »at, but, at half-tide, affording* the best view one 
can get any whore of the Pool and the shipping. In the good old 
days of the scuffle-hunters and the heavy horsemen, the view of the 
thousand ships moored in their long lines with the narrow passage 
between was splendid. History has deigned to speak of Eatcliff 
Stairs. ’Twas by those steps that the gallant Willougliby embarked 
for his fatal voyage ; with flags flying and the discharge of guns he' 
sailed past Greenwich, lioping that the king would come forth te 
see him pass. Alas ! tlio young king lay a-dying, and Willoughby 
himself was sailing off to meet his death. 

The parish contains four good houses, all of which, I believe, 
are marked in Eoque’s map of 1745. 

Ono'of these is now the vicarage of the new church ; it is a large, 
solid, and Substantial house, built early in the last century, when as 
yet the light horsemen and lumpers were no nearer than Wappin^^. 
The. walls of the dining-room are painted with Italian landscapes to ’ 
which belongs a romance. The paintings were executed by^ young 
Italian aftist. For the sake of convenience he was allowed by the 
merchant who then lived here, and employed him, to stay in tlip 
hpuse. Now the merchant had a daughter, and she was fair ; the 
artist was a goodly youth, and inflammalde ; as the poet says, theil’ 
eyes met ; presently, as the 2 )oet goes on, their ]i 2 )S met ; then the 
merchant found out what was going on, and ordered the young 
mhn, with good old British determination, out of the house; the 
youAg man retired to his room, i^resumably to jiack liis things. 
But he did not go out of the house ; instead of that, he hanged him- 
self in his room. His ghost, naturally, continued to remain in the 
house, and has been seen by many. Why he has not long ago 
joined the ghost of the young lady is not clear, unless that, like 
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many g-liosts, his chief pleasure is in keeping as miserable as he 
possibly can. 

The second larg’e house of the parish is apparently of the same 
date, but the broad g-arden in which it formerly stood has been built 
over by mean teiiemont-houses ; nothing is kiiovm about it ; at 
present certain Itoman Catholic sisters live in it and carry on somo 
kind of work. 

' The third great house is one of the few surviving specimens of 
the merchant’s wareliouse and residence in one. It is now an old 
and tumble-down place. Its ancient history I know not. What 
rich and costly bales were hoisted into this warehouse ; what goods 
lay here waiting to l)e carried down the Stairs, and so on board 
ship in the Pool ; what fortunes were made and lost here one knows 
not. Its ancient history is gone and lost, but it has a modern his- 
tory. Here a certain man began, in a small way, a work which has 
grown to be great ; here he s|)ent and was spent ; here he gave his 
life for the work, which was for the children of the poor. He was a 
young physician; he saw in this scpialid and crowded neighbor- 
hood the lives of the children needlessly sacrificed by the thou- 
sand for the want of a hosi)ital ; to be taken ill in the wretched room 
where the whole family lived was to die ; the nearest hospital was 
two miles away. The young ])hysician had but slender means, but 
he had a sb^ut heart. • He found this house empty, its rent a song. 
He took it, ])ut in half a dozen beds, constituted himself the physi- 
cian and his wife the nurse, and opened the Cliildren’s Hosjutal. 
Yery soon the rooms became wards ; the wards became crowded 
with children ; the one nurse was multiplied by twenty ; the one 
physician by six. Very soon, too, the physician lay upon his death- 
bed, killed by the work. Put the Children’s Hospital was founded, 
and now it stands, not far off, a stately building with one of its 
wards — the Heckford Ward -named after the physician who gave 
his own life to save the children. When the house ceased to be a 
hospital it was taken by a Mr. Dawson, who was first to start here a 
club for the very rough lads. He, too, gave his life for the cause, 




one of the great arteries of London, on the north. It contains 
about seven thousand people, of Avliorn sonie three thousand are 
Irish Catholics. It includes a number of small, mean, and squalid 
streets; there is not anywhere in the great city a collection of 
streets smaller or meaner. The people live in tenement-houses, 
very often one family for every room — in one street, for instance, of 
fifty houses, there are one hundred and thirty families. The 
men are nearly all dock-laborers — the descendants of the scuffle- 
hunters, whose traditions still survive, perhaps, pi an unconquer- 
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able hatred of g*ovei'nmeiit. The women and girls are shirt-makers, 
tailoresscs, jam-makers, biscuit-makers, match-makers, and ro^^e- 
makers. 

In this parish the only gentle-folk are the clergy and the ladies 
working in the parisli for the Church ; there are no substantial 
shopkeepers, no private residents, no lawyer, no doctor, no profes- 
sional people of any kind; there are thirty-six |)ublic-housos, or 
one to every hundred adults, so that if eat'li spends on an average 
only two shillings a week, the weekly takings of each are ten 
pounds. Till lately there wv.vg forty -six, but ten have been sup- 
pressed ; there are no places of iiublic entertainment, there are no 
books, there are hardly any papers except some of those Irish 
papers whose continucMl sufferance gives the lie to their own evcn*- 
lasting charges of English tyranny. Most significant of all, there 
are no Dissenting chapels, with one remarkable exception. Fif- 
teen chapels in the three parishes of Ratcliff, Shadwell, and St. 
George’s have been closed during the past twenty years. Does 
this mean conversion to the Anglican Church? Not exactly; it 
means, first, that the people have become too poor to maintain a 
chapel, and next, that they have become too poor to think of relig- 
ion. So long as an Englishman’s head is above the grinding mis- 
ery, ho exercises, as lui slionld, a free and independent choice of 
creeds, thereby vindicating and asserting his liberties. Here there 
is no chapel, therefore no one thinks ; they lie like sheep ; of 
death and its possibilities no one heeds ; they live ffrom day to 
day ; when they are young they believe they will bo always young ; 
when they are old, so far as they know, they have been always 
old. 

The people being such as they are — so x>oor, so helpless, so 
ignorant — what is done for them ? How are they helimd upward ? 
How are they driven, pushed, shoved, imlled, to i^revent them from 
sinking still lower ? For they are not at the lowest depths ; they 
are not criminals ; up to their lights they are honest ; that poor 
fellow who stand* with his hands ready — all he has got in the wide 
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world — only his hands — no trade, no craft, no skill— will give you 
n good day’s work if you engage him ; he will not steal things; he 
will drink more than he should with the money you give him; he 
will knock his wife 


<lown if she angers 
liim ; but he is not 
n criminal. That 
step has yet to be 
taken ; ho will not 
take it ; but his 
children may, and 
unless they are pre- 
vented they (‘cr- 
tainly will . For the 
Jjoiulon-born child 
very soon learns 
the meaning of the 
l^asy AWiy and the 
Primrose Path. AVe 
have to do with the 
people ignorant, 
drunken , hel ]dess, 
always at the ])oint 
of d(‘stitution, their 
whole thoughts as 
miudi coiua'ii t rat ed 
upon the difficulty 
of the daily bn ‘ad 



as ever were those 


Brushmaker, St James s, Ratcliff, 


of their ancestor 

who roamed about the Middlesex h^orest and hunted the bear with 
a chib, and shot the wild-goose with a flint-headed arrow. 

First there is the Church work; that is to say, the various 
agencies and machinery directed by the vicai’. Perhaps it may be 
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d new thin^ to some American readers to learn how much of the 
time and thoughts of our Anglican beneficed clergymen are wanted 
for things not directly religious. The church, a jilain and unpre- 
tending edifice, built in the year 1838, is served by the vicar and 
two curates. There are daily services, and on Sundays an early 
celebration. The average attendance at the regular Sunday mid- 
day service is about one hundred; in the evening it .is generally 
double that number. They are all adults. For the children an- 
other service is held in the Mission Room. The average attend- 
ance of the Sunday-schools and Bible classes is about three hun- 
dred and fifty, and would be more if the vicar had a larger staff of 
teachers, of whom, however, there are forty-two.' The whole num- 
ber of men and women engaged in organized w ork connected with 
the Church is about one hundred and twenty-six. Some of them 
are ladies from the other end of London, but most belong to the 
parish itself ; in tlui choir, for instance, are found a barber, a post- 
man, a care-taker, and one or two small shopkeepers, all living in 
the parish. When we rememlxjr that Ratcliff is not what is called 
a “ show ” parish, that the new"si)ax)ers never talk about it, and 
that rich iieox^le never hear of it, this indicates a very considera- 
ble sux)X)ort to Church work. 

Ill addition to the church proj^er there is the ‘'Mission Chapel,’" 
where other services are held. One day in the week there is a 
sale of clothes at very small x^rices. They are sold rather than 
given, because if the women have jiaid a few pence for them they 
are less willing to jjawn them than if they had received them for 
nothing. In the Mission Chapel are held classes for young girls 
and services for childrcm. 

The churchyard, like so many of the London churchyards, has 
been converted into a recreation -ground, where there are trees and 
flower-beds, and benches for old and young. 

Outside the Church, but yet connected with it, there is, first, the 
Girls’ Club. The girls of Ratcliff are all working-girls ; as might 
be expected, a rough and wild comi3any, as untrained as colts, yet 
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open to kindly and considerate treatment. Tlieir first yearning is 
for finery ; give them a high hat with a flaring ostrich feather, a 
plush jacket, and a “ fringe,” and they are happy. There are 
seventy -five of these girls ; they use their club every evening, and 



The Choir of the Parish Church. 


they liavo vurious classes, thong*!! it cannot l>o said tliat they are 
desirous of learning anything. Needlework, especially, they dis- 
like ; tliey dance, sing, have musical drill, and read a little. Five 
ladies who work for the church and for the club, live in the club- 
house, and other ladies come to lend assistance. AVhen we consider 
what the homes and the companions of these girls are, what kind 
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of men will be their husbands, and that they are to become mothers 
of the next generation, it seems as if one could not i:>ossibly attempt 
a more useful achievement than their civilization. Above all, this 
club stands in the way of the greatest curse of East London — the 
boy and girl marriage. For the elder women there are Motliers’ 
Meetings, at which two hundred attend every week ; and there 
are branches of the Societies for Nursing and Helping Married 
Women. 

For general purposes there is a Parish Sick and Distress Fund; 
a fund for giving dinners to poor children ; there is a frequent dis- 
tribution of fruit, vegetables, and flowers, sent up by people from 
the country. And for the children there is a large room which they 
can use as a play -room from four o’clock till half-past seven. Here 
they are at least warm ; were it not for this room they would have 
to run about the cold streets ; here they have games and pictures 
and toys. In connection with the work for the girls, help is given 
by the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
which takes charg'e of a good many of the girls. 

For the men there is one of the institutions called a Teo-to- 
turn Club, which has a grand cafe open to everybody all day long ; 
the members manage the club themselves ; they have a concert once 
a week, a dramatic performance once a week, a gymnastic display 
once a week ; on Sunday they have a lecture or an address, with a 
discussion after it ; and they have smaller clubs attached foi* foot- 
ball, cricked, rowing, and swimming. 

For the younger lads there is another club, of one hundred and 
sixty members; they also have their gymnasium, tlieir foot ball, 
cricket, and swimming clubs ; their classes for car[)ontry, wood- 
carving, singing, and shorthand; their savings’ bank, their sick 
club, and their library. 

Only the better class of lads belong to this club. But there is a 
lower set, those who lounge about the streets at night, and take to 
gambling and betting. For these boys the children’s play -room is 
opened in the evening ; here they read, talk, box, and play baga- 
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telle, draughts, and dominos. These lads are as rough as can be 
found, yet on the whole they give very little troul)le. 

Another important institution is the Country Holiday ; this is 
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accomplished by saving. It means, while it lasts, an expenditure 
of live shillings a week ; sometimes the lads are taken to the sea- 
side and live in a barn ; sometimes the girls are sent to a village 
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and placed about in cottages. A great number of the girls and 
lads go olf every year a hopping in Kent. 

Add to these the temperance societies, and we seem* to complete 
the organized work of the Church. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that this work is not conhiied to those who attend the ser- 
vices or are Anglican in name. The clergy and the ladies who help 
them go about the whole parish from house to house ; ihey know 
all the people in every house, to wdiatevm- creed they belong ; their 
visits are looked for as a kind of right ; they are not insulted even 
by the roiiglu^st ; they are trusted by all ; as they go along the 
streets the children run after them and hang upon their dress ; if a 
strange man is walking with one of these ladies they catch at his 
hands and pull at his coat-tails — we judge of a man, you see, by his 
companions. All this machineiy seems costly. It is, of course, far 
beyond the slender resources of the ])arish. It demands, how^ever, 
no more than £850 a year, of which £810 is found by different so- 
cieties, and the sum of £500 has to be raised somehow. 

There are, it has been stated, no more than seven thousand peo- 
ple in this parish, of whom nearly half Ixdong to the Church of 
Koine. It would, therefore, almost seem as if every man, w oman, 
and child in the place must be brought under the influence of all this 
w^ork. In a sense all the people do feel the influence of the Church, 
whether they are Anglicans or not. The parish system, as you 
have seen, provides everything ; for the men, clubs ; for the women, 
nursing in sickm^ss, friendly counsel always, help in trouble ; the 
girls are brought together and kept out of mischief and encouraged 
in self-respect by ladies wdio understand what they want and how 
they look at things ; the grown lads are taken from the streets, and, 
with the younger boys, are taught arts and crafts, and are trained 
in manly exercises just as if they wore boys of Eton and Harrow. 
The Church services, which used to be everything, are now only a 
part of the parish work. The clergy are at once servants of the 
altar, preachers, teachers, almoners, leaders in all kinds of societies 
and clubs, and providers of amusements and recreation. The peo- 
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pie look on, hold out their hands, receive, at first indifferently — but 
presently, one by one, awaken to a new sense. As they receive 
they cannot choose but to discover that these ladies have given up 



The Sewing Class, Girl’s Institute. 


their luxurious homes and the life of ease in order to work among 
tliem. They also discover that these young gentlemen who “ run ” 
the clubs, teach the boys gymnastics, boxing, drawing, carving, and 
the rest, give up for this all their evenings— the flower of the day 
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in the flower of life. What for ? What do they get for it ? Not in 
this parish only, but in every parish the same kind of thing goes 
on and spreads daily. This — observe — is the last step hut one of 
charity. For the progress of charity is as follows : First, there is 
the pitiful dole to the beggar ; then the bequest to monk and 
monastery ; then the founding of the almshouse and the parish 
charity ; then the Easter and the Christmas offerings ; then the gift 
to the almoner ; then the cheque to a society ; next — latest and best 
—personal service among the poor. This is both flower and fruit 
of cliarity. One thing only remains. And before long this thing 
also shall come to pass as well. 

Those who live in the dens and witness these things done daily 
must be stocks and stones if they were not moved by them. They 
are not stocks and stones ; they are actually, though slowly, moved 
by tlunn ; the old hatred of the Church- you may find it expressed 
in the workingman’s papers of fifty years ago — is dying out rap- 
idly in our great towns ; the brawling is bettor ; even the drinking 
is diminishing. And tln^re is another — perhaps an unexpected — re- 
sult. Not only are the poor turning to the ( 'hurch which befriends 
them, the Church which they used to deride, but the clergy are 
turning to the poor ; thence ai'e many for wliom the condition of the 
people is above all other earthly considerations. If that great 
conflict — long predicted — capital and labor ever takes place, it 
is safe to prophecy that the Churcli will not desert the poor. 

Apart from the Church what machinery is at work ? First, b(3- 
cause tliere are so many Catholics in the place, one must think of 
them. It is, however, difficult to ascertain the Catholic agencies at 
work among tliese people. The people are told that they must go 
*to mass *, Roman Catholic, sisters give dinners to children ; tliere is 
tlie Roman League of the Cross— a temperance association ; I think 
that the Catholics are in great measure left to the charities of the 
Anglicans, so long as these do not try to convert the Romans. 

The Salvation Army people attempt nothing — absolutely noth- 
mg in this parish. There* are at present neither Baptist, nor Wes- 
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leyan, nor Independent chapels in the place. A few years ago, on 
the appearance of the book called the “ Bitter Cry of Outcast Lon- 
{fbn,” an attempt was made by the last-named body ; they found an 
old chapel belonging to the Congregationalisks, with an endowment 
of £80 a year, which they turned into a mission hall, and carried 
on with spirit, for two years mission work in the place ; they soon 
obtained large funds, which they seem to have lavished with more 
zeal than discretion. Presently their money was all gone and they 
could get no more ; then the chapel was turned into a night-shelter. 
Next it was burned to the ground. It is now rel)uilt and is again a 
night-shelter. There is, however, an historic monument in the par- 
ish with which remains a survival of former activit}^ It is a Quaker 
meeting-house wliich dates back to 1GG7. It stands within its walls, 
quiet and decorous ; there are the chapel, the ante-rOom, and the 
burial-ground. The congregation still meet, iHiducod to fifty ; they 
still hold tlieir Sunday-school ; and not far off one of the fraternity 
carries on a Creche which takes cave of seventy or eighty babies, 
and is blessed eveiy day by as many mothers. 

Considering all these agencies — how they are at work day after 
day, never resting, never ceasing. |ever relaxing their hold, always 
compelling the people more and i\ |)re within the circle of their in- 
fluence ; liow they incline the hearts of the children to better things 
and show them how to win these better things — one wonders that 
the whole parish is not ah’eady clajd in white robes and sitting with 
harp and crown. On the other hand, walking down London Street, 
Ratcliff, looking at the foul houses, hearing tin) foul language, see- 
ing the poor women with black (Vyi'S, watching the multitudinous 
children in the mud ; one wonders whether even these ageindes are 
enough to stem the tide and to prevent this mass of people from 
falling lower and lower still into phe hell of savagery. This parish 
is one of the poorest in London ;l it is one of the least known ; it is 
one of the least visited. Explorers of slums seldom come here ; it 
is not fashionably miserable. Yet all these fine things are done 
here, and as in this parish so in every other. It is continually stated 
18 
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as a mere commonplace— one may see the thing advanced every- 
where, in “ thoughtful papers, in leading articles — that the Church 
of Rome alone can x^roduce its self-sacrificing martyrs, its lives of 
l)ure devotion. Then what of these x^ansh-workcrs of the Church 
of England ? What of that young x^hysician who worked himself 
to death for the children ? What of the young men — not one here 
and there — but in dozens — who give ux^ all that young men mostly 
love for the sake of laborious nights among rough and rude lads ? 
What of the gentlewomen who pass long years — give ux^ their 
youth, their beaut}^ and tlnur strength — among girls and women 
whose language is at first like a blow to them ? What of the clergy 
themselves, always, all day long, living in the midst of the very 
X^oor — hardly x^aid, always giving out of their x)Overty, forgotten in 
their obscufity, far from any chance of x^romotion, too hard-worked 
to read or study, dropi)ed out of all tlio old scholarly circles ? Nay, 
my brothers, we cannot allow to the Church of Rome all the unself- 
ish men and women. Father Damien is one of us as well. I have 
met him — I know him by sight — he lives, and has long lived, in 
Riverside London. 



A SCHOOL FOR STREET ARABS 
Bir EDMUND R. SPEARMAN, 

AUTHOR OF ARTICLES AND REPORTS ON EDUCATION IN FRANCE 

Tiik Municipal Council of Paris and the ‘‘ Mouali.v Abandoned ’’—Street 
Children without Care— Plans of M. Brueyrr— Du. TnuLiii: — D’A lem- 
bert School for Paris Street Boys— Mont^:vrain— Occupations of the 
Boys — Printinij, the Turning-shop, Cabinet-making — Value of the 
Boys’ Work — The Daily Routine — The Drill — The Ve'^rans — The 
Si iiooL Table — Health Statistics— F ijTURE of the Pupils. 

S TiiEET Arabs arc often pictim^que to look at, especially on 
the canvases of the fair bride f an African exi>lorer. They 
are also amusing in their “ cl ‘eek ” and their “lingo” espe- 
cially in the pages of Dickens. But fjhey are also highly dangerous 
to the public peace if allowed to “ ru^ to seed,” the seed being often 
robbery, outrage, and even murder. tThe street Arab battalions of 
London during recent years have kept Avhole districts under a 
reign of terror, and one notorious mr rder in Marylebone, connected 
with the wild excesses of the Loiidij^n urchins, a few years ago set 
all tongues to wagging over the iiec ^ssit}^ of some sweeping reform. 
The street Arab grows into the “ larrikin” and “hoodlum,” the 
“ rough ” and “ plug ugly,” and becomes less picturescpie and more 
obnoxious. | 

While London has been talking, Paris has been acting. The 
philosophic guardians of the Fren h capital have, during the last 
decade, taken the street Arab in I’land to some purpose, and have 
dealt Avith him in a manner to se^ ve as a model to the other great 
capitals of the Avorld, where the same questions are sure to present 
themselves for solution. 
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The Municipal Council of Paris has invented a new theory in 
legislation regarding* the young. The street Arab is, according to 
them, to be known henceforth in jurisprudence as the “ morally 
abandoned.” Other cities and other lands have taken to task the 
juvenile convicted vagrant and criminal, and de\ised schemes for 
their reclamation ; but the Parixsian authorities apply tlie axiom 
that the “ ounc(i of x)reYention is worth more than a pound of cure,” 
and take the children before they liavo become either misdemean- 
ants or criminals. The juvenile criminal and juvenile vagabond, in 
nine cases out of ten, is the child of certain classes of parents who 
are unlit to have the care of children. Such are the older criminals 
themselves, the notoriously vicious, and the notoriously debauched 
or dixssipajjpd. 13y a new French law (July 24, 1889), all this si^ecial 
class of pjirents are denied all rights over their children. This law 
is the result of the Paris lever, which, in this as in so many other 
matters, raised the whole of France. 

Previous to 1889 there was no legal authority in Franco to hand 
over n on-convicted children above twelve years of age to the pub- 
lic charge. Moreover there was no authority to take into state 
charge any children below twelve not convicted of offence who had 
not been cast adrift by theii; i)arents, although the said i)arents 
might be worse than none. This great lack in the French legisla- 
lation (ispcH'ially struck the attention of M. Loys Brueyro, who, in 
his cai>acity as head of the children's bureau in the office of poor 
relief in the Dexiartmoiit of vlie Seine, had peculiar facilities for 
knowing the shortcomings of the system. M. Brueyre felt that a 
large number of children were wandering the streets under no 
proper parental care, or, worse still, highly iinproj^er care, who 
would make better citizens than those already in charge under the 
orphan, foundling, and common laws. At present these children 
were j^lunging into certain careers of ignorance, vice, and crime. 

There is nothing like teaching by exami^le,” and, before mov- 
ing the unwieldy and stolid fabric of national legislation, the au- 
thorities of the capital were first appealed to, and asked to put the 
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idea into practice, showing? the practicability of reclaiming these 
juvenile vagabonds, then get the country to adopt it, after it saw 
“ how the thing worked.” M. Brueyre found an able backer in the 
work in M. Michel Moring, director of the department of the Paris 
poor relief, who induced the Council of the Seine to take up the 
matter. The Council consists of the well-known Municipal Council 
of Paris, with the deputies from the hatdieue or communes in the 
suburbs outside the fortifications. All matters relating to the 
police and poor relief arc treated as departmental affairs. The Seine 
Council debated several schemes, such as the establishment of a de- 
partmcmtal orphan asylum, and the care of all children where the 
mother was sent e el viuwmUe'' or where the father was '' veuf ou 
ah(md(mm par sa fen line ^ All those propositions being set aside 
as impracticable, the Council finally came around to ]Vf. Brueyre’s 
id(ia. This idea was first developc^jl before a siDe^ial committee of 
the Council, consisting of M. Moring, Dr. Thulie (ex-i>resident of 
the Council and also of the Antliropological Society), and M. Charles 
Lafont (one of the representatives for Paris in the Chamber of 
Deputies). In December, 1879, this commission reported most favor- 
ably, and, although the premature death of M. Moring, in May, 
1880, deprived the scdieme of its ablest supporter, a good substitute 
was found in M. Moring-’s successor, M. Charles Quentin, who gave 
the new proteges that great rccpiisite in successful movements of 
reform and legislation — a name. M. Quentin dubbed the children 
proposed to be taken in state keeping the ‘‘ morally abandoned,” a 
most happy appellation. 

To Dr. Thulie wo owe the careful fostering of the idea in the 
channels of legislation. His painstaking reports on the progress 
of the matter have been summarized in his elaborate work on the 
Paris foundlings,* a perfect triun ph of typography achieved by 
the children for whom the author did so much to give an opportu- 
nity to gain their present i')osition. From the first all the foster- 
parents of the new scheme were active in their several directions. 

* Enfants Assistes de la Si^ine. Paris, 1887. 
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M. Quentin, as liead of the Paris branch of that curious compound 
of public and private charity, the French poor relief, used every 
available occasion to ^ive facilities for launching* the venture. 
Among other opportunities he was enabled to purchase, for forty 
thousand francs, a beautifully Jocated farm in the Department of the 
8eine-et-Marne, for the installation of some hospitalary or hygienic 
establishment. M. Quentin induced the Council to devote this pur- 
chase to the use of one of tlie pew schools. It is now the location 
I am about to describe. JEean while M. Lafont had interested his 
powerful fellow-legislator, the distinguished M. Theophile Eoussel 
(then a fellow-de])uty, but sincej elected a senator), who has divided 
his life between chemistry for adjults and philanthropy for juveniles, 
to broach the legal reform. M./ Roussel (who is the author of the 
standard law for the inotc'ctioja of nursing children, known as the 
Roussel Act) formulated still ariother important law for child pro- 
tection, the one which became ji^t length enacted in 1889. Dr. Thulie 
collected all the accumulated W|isdom of past exi)erionce on the sub- 
ject, including the advice of tlje prison reform societies, and espe- 
cially the noble Pastor Robin, tide Protestant i)hil{xnthropist of Belle- 
ville, and of M. Cliarles Lucast, of the Institute, the accomplished 
architect and resolute advocatt^ for the abolition of death penalties, 
and of other pi*ison reforms. ]\ ost important of all was the mission 
of M. Bruoyre himself, who ha opened to bo blessed with a store of 
rich friends and the knack of i :iter('sting them in helping forward 
good works. Funds were tln^ c. lief requisite ; for the Council could 
not or would not vote iiiucli mo ney for the venture, as it hardly had 
the power. The donations obtained by M. Brueyre were mostly from 
the kings of the haute Jbumce, iiiclnding several of the Rothschilds. 
Some of these donations were f^r the service generally, and some 
for particular undertakings. ^ Several schools were thus inau- 
gurated. A school of horticulture at Villepreux, not far from Ver- 
sailles, was one of the first venti^res. This was at first a sus- 

cess, being especially under tl^e benevolent eye of M. Roussel 
himself. The Minister of Agri.culture gave an annual donation, 
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and two scholarships at the Barres School of Forestry, near Mon- 
targis, were also created for the benefit of the Villepreux scholars. 
This last is a great honor, for in Loiret the x)icked guardians of the 
national forests are trained. Villepreux has languished of late, 
from various causes, but may yet recjpver its early vigor. Another 
school has been placed at Alen^oii, principally of typography, the 
young printers being trained and their labor used by a local printer. 
To this school a shoemaking department has been added. Still 
another sc*liool for girls, of weaving and housekeeping, was started 
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at Yseure, a little commune in central France, but the pupils were 
so few that it was soon closed. The most important of all the vent- 
ures, however, was the school of cabinet-making, with a minor 
printing annex, which, in 1881 , was, as before mentioned, author- 
ized by the Municipal Council to be placed at Montovrain in the 
Seine-ct-Marne. In honor of the co-founder of the Encyclopaedia, 
the Municipal Council (which holds as gospel that all good dates 
from the Eevolution, and that, the Kevolution being the sum of all 
wisdom, the Encyclopaedia was its prophet) named the new venture 
the D’Alembert School.* The immediate inauguration of the vent- 

* Some of the more orthodox revolutionists insist on calling it the Alembert 
School, considering the aristocratic prefix as rank heresy. 
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ure was provided for by the munificent gift of fifty thousand francs 
by the Baron de Sarter. This sum was afterward supplemented by 
a like amount from Madame Dagn an. Still another of M. Brueyre’s 
financial friends, M. Edouard Kohn, has given nine thousand five 
hundred francs at various times and Madame S. Emden three 
thousand francs. 'Jliese various benefactions are duly acknowledged 
in letters of gold on a tablet at tlu^ school to-day. This rich sup- 
ply of funds has encouraged the Municipal Council to devote an 
increasing amount of attention to the plan, and to allow C(7nsider- 
able subsidies from tlie general fund. Tlui school was opened in 
August, 1882, and has had an increasingly prospcu-ous history. It 
has had the devotion of two thoroughly (Uithusiastic directors, M. 
May, the first, being i-cplaced a year or two since by M. Dehesden, 
and both of them have evidently had their whole hearts in the un- 
dertaking. No more agn'oable day can b(i passed in the country 
around Paris than by a visit to the D’Alembert School, for anyone 
who has the “open sesame ” of an order from the Place de Greve. 

Fifteen miles to the eastward of Paris, on the Strasbourg line, 
is the quaint old town of Jjagny, lying on the south bank of the 
wide and sleepy Marne, having a twin town (Thorigny) on the north 
bank. Tlie fine old bridges and the lazily inoving canal-boats give 
a notion of tin' easy-going life of other days. The bustle and mod- 
ern innovations of the great steam highway are hidden from the 
river-side. The crooked old streets of Lagny seem only made for 
palfreys and cavaliers. Taking the eastern highway out of the 
town, we soon find ourselves climbing to high ground, whence we 
look across the river valh‘-y to the flourishing settlement of Damx)- 
mart. The INfarne valley is sweet to the eye and refreshing to the 
lungs. No choicer spot could be found to escai)e the close confine- 
ment of town life at such short distance from Notre Dame and the 
Hotel de Ville. Here, just east of Lagny, in the sparsely settled 
commune of Montevrain — the home of the D’Alembert School — at 
a spot where the painstaking road-builders of the “king’s high- 
way,” in the days when kings were rife in France, have spanned the 
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sudden fall of a deep hollow by a fine viaduct of solid earth. Close 
under the high land to the right, a steci) slope is left toward the still 
deeper falling ground on the left. Thus, quite below the roadway, 
and reached by a flight of steps and inclined paths, are liidden the 
buildings of the farm. These buildings are not now attached to 
their former domain, but will be added most likely in a short while 
for increased accommodation. Covering the former fields toward 
the roadway, the new structures and new dispositions of the ground 
for the school might themselves bo unnoticed by a careless passer- 
by, being all below the road-level. The official who was inspired 
with the notion of placing an asylum on the si)ot was certainly en- 
dowed with the gift of happy thoughts.’’ Tlie situation is simply 
ideal ; on one side it nestles against the hill -side, protected from 
the bleakness of a too exposed position, while toward the river the 
broad expanse of valley below gives air and sunshine in abundance. 
Here the D’Alembert School lodges, feeds, and instructs a constant 
succession of Parisian street Arabs, giving thein indeed a]i indus- 
trial paradise. 

The grounds are ample, and include trim-ke])t gardens and 
lawns to the road-side, with high shrxibberies hiding most of the 
place. To the rear the two chief workshops are placed high up at 
either extremity of a long parade, this latter being the exercise 
ground and gymnasium. The parade is the rear and much the 
larger of the two open courts, the one nearer the road being sep- 
arated by a large building used in three floors as a dormitoi-y, the 
upper story being under a pitched roof with dormer windows. To 
the right of this front court is the directors’ office and residence, 
while to the left is the mess-room and storage-house. At the rear 
of the great court or i^arade is a fourth dormitory in a low building, 
while to its right is the “ x)olice cell ” for bad boys (a structure 
whose office is almost a sinecure), and to the left is an engine-house 
with a third workshop devoted to turning. The majority of the 
young workers are however employed in the two large brick pavil- 
ions which face each other from the high banks that bound the 
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premises. .In the river end of the left-hand or western pavilion is 
installed the school of printing*. The lower story is devoted to the 
presses, hand and foot, while above is the composing-room. Two 
large machine presses are placed in the adjoining end of the rear 
building, next to tlie turners, and thus, like the latter, have the use 
of the power from the engine-room. 

The printing occupies about thirty of the boys, and, like all 
the otlier de[>ai‘tnients, is under the direction of a master of the 
craft. Judging by the results, the teaching printer must be a born 
genius at the task : the work turned out by these young aspirants to 
‘‘the Art preservative of Art ” will bear comparison with the best 
in any land, and is of the most varied and difficult descri]ition, in- 
cluding a great variety of ornamental and “ table work.'’ Of 
course, excellent method and ample materials, in the shape of a 
full assortment of type and other necessaries for a great printing- 
office .go a long way to hel]) the young |)rinters. But their tutor 
and the a])titude and interest taken by the pupils are the chief 
factors. On my visiting rounds I encountered one bright little 
lad who had only been four days in the school, yet had set U]> a 
short galley of type, the proof of which was better than some I have 
seen come from old printers. Of course he must liave been excep- 
tionally clever and have been carefully coached ; but all the pupils 
seem to be able to perform somewhat similar prodigies. An older 
pupil, of eighteen months’ standing, was setting up a railway time- 
table, which not one com])ositor in five hundred would dare to 
undertake at first sight. The street Arab as a printer is evidently 
a success. No printing-office in the world can show such a galaxy 
of choice and capable apprentices as can the D’Alembert School. 

The work in the press-room below is of as great excellence as 
the type-setting above, and, although there are no “ long runs ’’ (as 
printers call taking a great many impressions of the same work) to 
keep the two large machines of the latest improved patterns in two 
adjoining buildings always in motion, the young printers are as 
adept in this branch of the trade as in the others. Doubtless, 
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when the capabilities of this printing-office get fully into the gen- 
eral administrative craniurns, the imprint of Montevrain will bo as 
familiar in French official documents as “Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printers to the Queen,” on the English archives, or “ Government 
Printing Office, Washington,” on those of the United States. This 
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was not originally intended for the chief jirinting school of the 
service, that at Alen§on having printing as its special feature, 
while at Montevrain only a handful of boys were originally set to 
the composing-stick and ink-roller. The easy access to Paris, how- 
ever, soon occasioned the printing of the overseeing bureau to drift 
to Montevrain, which soon outstripped the more distant rival, now 
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still engaged on private work. At present Alen§on is becoming 
more and more an apprenticeship of its alternated trade, the trade 
of the twin Saints Crispiu-Crispanns. The shoemakers can as well 
be five hundred miles away as fifty. 

The handiness of the printers to Paris has not caused them to 
oust the other trade of Montevrain, however, for the very good rea- 
son that all the other young ai^prentices are engaged in ihanufacture 
which is even more important as an adjunct to the administrativci 
bureau than the printing. They, in fact, make a largo proportion 
of the furniture for the hospital service of Paris. 

I have mentioned the turning-shop adjoining the press-room on 
one side, and the engine-room on the other, in the rear buildings. 
There are only a few boys here, because the ornamental work is a 
minor factor in ordinary cabinet-making. The product is never- 
theless worthy of comparison with the most beautiful furniture in 
the matter of artistic finish, although simple as a rule. The sawing 
is mostly done by the master turner, a circular saw being the last 
thing intrusted to a workman, and especially dangerous to novices, 
however careful and clever. The work in the turning-room is the 
most dangerous on the premises, and liable to take odd fingers and 
thumbs as a toll on the highway to knowledge. The boys when I 
visited tliern sc'cnied to have thus far escaped with only a bandaged 
forefinger on the eldest of their number, due doubtless to the mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of some recent day. For, although not 
trusted with the circular saw itself, all turning is done at rapidly 
oscillating engine-driven instruments, and the least carelessness 
occasions injury either to the work or to the workman. The youths 
here were producing various ornamental designs with the confident 
dexterity of a master of the craft, although the chips, from gouges, 
chisels, grooving-planes, and bevelling-knives, showered like driven 
snow over the chucks and mandrels of the turning-lathes and mould- 
ing-gear, and the loud crunching of the sharp iron on the hard 
fibre was quite enough to frighten the nervous observer. 

Leaving the clever young turners to their sanctuary of sawdust, 
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I next visited the lower floor of the opposite end of the chief work- 
shops, beyond the printing-room. Here the first elements of the 
cabinet -making trade were being instilled into the heads of some 
fifteen of the younger pupils, x^laning and polishing the large 
smooth surfaces of furniture being here the special feature. The 
great bulk of the articles in hand seemed to be washstands and 
tables. At the time of my visit a great stock of new furniture was 
’being made for the Bicliat Hospital at Paris, large alterations and 
I’enovations there requiring a new supply. The superintendent at 
the polisliing-up workshop seemed to have a more mischievous 
crew th«an any other : prol)ably the less steady attention required 
for the work allows animal si^irits more scope. Hence the rebukes 
of tlie schoolmaster were rife here— the only specimens I noticed 
on my visit. 

On the floor above, the work was chiefly fitting and finishing, 
jmtting on ornaments, locks to drawers and doors, etc., the fire and 
gluo-i)ot being ever at hand. Here the work was of special nicety, 
and the ingenuity sliown by the young workmen in mortising, pin- 
ning, clamping, etc., being very wonderful. In a room of twenty 
boys, of course, a single overseer lias to trust almost entirely to 
each one’s talent and faithfulness of detail. If the work were 
solely matter of iiractice, to be thrown aside when done, the after- 
examination and correction of faults would be all necessary. As a 
fact, the work is all disposed of for important use, and will not 
only bear comparison with the furniture sold in the fashionable 
salesroom, but is superior to most modern work, which is generally 
made to sell and not to use. 

The truth is, the cabinet-making trade is one which has suf- 
fered more than any other by the modern mania for hurry-skurry, 
shoddy manufacture, and mere show in place of substance. The 
so-called “ craze ” for old furniture, rife during the last thirty or 
forty years, has this solid basis of reason that the furniture of our 
ancestors is an altogether different product, outside all considera- 
tions of fashion, from that of the modern cabinet-maker, who 
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knows not his trade, but is a mere particle in a great machine of 
cheap and slovenly production. This school at Montevrain was 
partly started as a protest against this bad tendency in the cabinet 
trade, by one of the leading and most .enlightened cabinet firms of 
Paris, that of Damon-Kreiger, in Saiiit-Antoine. The Municipal 
Council would scarcely have been able to launch their novel scheme 
without the assistance of this far-sighted house. The cabinet-mak- 
ing of Paris is famous the world over, but, like that elsewhere, has 
been going rapidly to the bad. A genuine cabinet-maker, master 
of his trade, below middle age, has almost ceased to exist in the 
French capital. The firm of Damon-Kreiger keenly felt this lack. 
The extreme division of labor and a machine-like production is 
profitable enough to master and men, if fashions never changed. 
But fashions do change, and fashions in furniture as well. It 
was .found that the machine workman of divided labor was inca- 
pable of producijig good work in another direction, when his own 
special feature became obsolete and a new one Avas wanted. It 
is only the master of all branches of the art who can tlius easily 
shift about. The ])rocess of extreme division of labor has been 
built up in all trades by a sort of ]irocess of living on brain capital. 
The old race of workmen, with their all-round capacity, could 
easily develop special features in various directions. But grad- 
ually this breeds but mere human machines. When these human 
machines are asked to work another way they cannot respond. 
The streets of our groat ca[)itals are swarming with helpless, w^orth- 
less, beggared workmen, thrown out of employment by mere vio- 
lent shifts of fashion and their own inability to adapt themselves 
to altered conditions. With the streets of Paris full of unemployed 
workmen, such a firm as these Saint- Antoine cabinet-makers cried 
in vain for competent artisans. They evidently had some of the 
old-fashioned love for faithful apprenticeship. But the workman 
no longer apprentices his son, the son no longer submits to ap- 
prenticeship. The father wants his son to support himself from 
the day he sets to work ; the son thinks he has the right to assume 
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an independent position thenceforth. But here was a chance for the 
firm of Saint- Antoine. The city of Paris had a stock of boys, 
intelligent, and yet amenable to discipline, and only too glad 
to take sufficient time to learn a thorough trade. In fact, the 
longer the better ; for it meant good living and a pleasant home 
meanwhile “ - things hitherto unknown — and therefore to be all 
the more appreciated. So the firm of Damon-Kreiger not only 
furnished a picked band of w^orking instructors in the trade and 
abundant material for the work, but also agreed to take the work 
even at a cost far above that in their own workshops ; for it was 
stipulated by the city that the boys must bo i^aid from the very 
start for siich work* as they did. In this way a valuable beginning 
was obtained.* In course of years, when a thoroughly efficient 
staff of apprentices was generated, including a good ijroportion of 
boys of two and three years’ training, practically capable journey- 
men, the products, of course, became very much more valuable, 
and the school was al)le to be almost self-supporting. 

The solid charactc'r of the product of the school to-day I well 
appreciated wdien I crossed the extensive exercise yard and 
mounted the high bank to the opposite workshop. Here but a 
small number of boys are employed, the chief portion of the pavil- 
ion, the larger of the two, and having three stories, being devoted to 
storage of the work and of specimens of sj-^ecial results or trophies 
of industry. Home of these were exhibited at the great exhibition 
of 1889, and included most beautiful examples of not only plain but 
ornamental work, in ebony and rosewood. There was a state bed 

*For the clew to this interesting episode in the early history of the D’Alembert 
School, I am indebted to the report of a conversation between an intelligent fore- 
man in the Damon-Kreiger employ (M. Lepine) and M. Francisqne Sarcey (the 
famous dramatic critic), in the Gagne^Petit newspaper. This daily journalistic 
refulgence of all the talents (which was really “ too good to last,” and like “the 
good, died young *’) printed, at the end of April, 1^85 (and near the close of its own 
career), an account of the visit of M. Sarcey with the publisher and certain officials 
to Montevrain. The articles (like most French journalism) are rather erroneous if 
not erratic, but, as their source would indicate, naturally most entertaining. 
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which Louis Quinze himself might have envied, while some of the 
inlayings of tables and sideboards were simply exquisite. To the 
professional eye, however, the triumph of all the exhibits was a 
large hard-wood cylinder, perfect in its smooth circle, the most dif- 
ficult of all turning processes. It is far more important that the 



The Carpenter Shop. 


young workmen are apt in the plain, honest work they are chiefly 
engaged in. 

Ill this pavilion the workers are principally employed in the 
carpentry and joinery features of the cabinet trade. Doors and 
sashes and all the specialties of the joiner are here manipulated, 
and the young workmen show that at a pinch they could build a 
house as well as furnish it. 

The upper floor of this right-hand (or eastern) pavilion is de- 
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voted to two school rooms, one for general study, and the other for 
drawing and design. Each room is fitted with all the accessories 
of not only elementary but higher instruction. Maps and charts 
adorn the walls, while implements of example and experiment in 
the rudiments of the sciences are visilde in the cabinets. The 
benches look neat, and little injured by the xn*overbial jack-knives 
of the village urchin in the country school-rooms. The drawing- 
school is, of course, a most important fiiature, and the scholars can 
not only sliow their ingenuity on the blackboard and paper sheets, 
but can carry out the ideas here developed by speedy application 
in the worksho[). The tradci of the cabinet-maker is specially 
fertile in op[)ortunities for the ingenious designer, while even tlie 
X^riiiters, in their artistic ornamental work, have some field also for 
ai)plicati()n of the instruction. 

The hours of schooling are somewhat peculiar, but perhaps best 
adapted to the circumstances. The young learners take their les- 
sons just after rising from, and just before going to, their beds. 
This gives a solid day in the morci active employment. The follow- 
ing is tlie daily routine at Montevrain : 

5 A.M. llising, morning toilet, and arrangement of dormitories. 

5.15 A.M. School. 

7 A.M. Soup. 

7.30 A.M. Workshop. 

11 A.M. Gymnastics. 

12 M. Luncheon. 

2 r.M. Workshop. 

().30 r.M. Dinner. 

7 P.M. School.- 

8.30 P.M. Bed. 

On four days in the week there is one extra hour of school (8.30 
to 9.30), for the pupils in music and drawing, two evenings for each. 
The regular schoolmaster is replaced in these lessons by special in- 
structors. 

The gymnastics are a great pride of the school, the grand parade 
19 
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between the two banks bounded by the workshops offering excep- 
tional facilities for various maineuvres. Besides the cross-bars, 
swings, etc., such as are characteristic of every French barrack yard, 
the boys here make a special feature of fireman’s exercise ; they 
have not only a fire-engine, but an experienced instructor from the 
corps of sf(2Mturs-2)()inpi("t'>^ ; for all the French firemen are either sol- 
diers in the service of the state or organized as local military bat- 
talions. The school has also had the advantage of a special in- 
structor from the famous military gymnastic school at Joinville-le- 
Pont, just east of Paris. From these advantages they have been 
enabled to compete with marked success in the athletic competi- 
tions so rife in France of recent years, the mania for athletics being 
the feature of the age. The D’Alembert Sc^hool boasts a great col- 
lection‘of wreaths, medals, and other trophies, from gymnastic and 
fire exercise competitions, even as far away as the historic old town 
of Provins, in Champagne, whence the D’Ahunbert School carried 
away in triumph a pretty little statuette of Joseph Viola, the Avig- 
non boy hero of the Eevolutiou (killed by the Iloyalist insurgents 
of ’93 while cutting the cables on the Khone), offered by President 
Carnot himself. All these prizes are displayed in great state in the 
directors’ office. Perhaps some of the snobbish spirits (found even 
among school -l>oys) of more fashionable establishments may feel 
shocked at seeing the street Arabs of Paris prove themselves best 
in the tug of war, but the D’Alembert boys never allow their illus- 
trious name to be backward in the race, and the supercilious critics 
(if any such (^xist) may be reminded that the great D’Alembert him- 
self, not a physical, but an intelh'ctual, giant, was not only a Paris 
street Arab, but a Parisian foundling.* 

* As D’Alembert is the most illustrious name on the roll of the juvenile outcasts 
of Paris, a few recently disclosed facts regarding his earlies? experiences in life will 
be interesting. D’Alembert was the product of one of the many amours of Cardinal 
de Tencin’s erratic sister, the famous authoress of the Pnneessede Clhes^ escaped nun, 
and Parisian leader of literary fashion. D’Alembert’s father was the Chevalier Des- 
touches, another illustrious literary connection, the chevalier being of the family of 
Philippe Destouches, the poet. Several biographical errors being generally repeated 
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As every able-bodied Frenchman is a soldier, of course military 
exercise is a portion of the athletic instruction — a full supply of guns 

regarding D’Alembert’s birth, M. Leon Lallcmand produced the following authenti- 
catcd facts on June 8, 1885, in an address before the Academy of Sciences, and has 
included them in his excellent Hisioire dea Enfanta abandonnia: 

“ In the Biographie Universelle of Michaud (new edition, tome i., page 385) will 
be found the following information concerning the origin of D’Alembert : 

“ ‘ Alembert (Jean le Rond d’), born at Paris, November 10, 1717, was exposed on 
the steps of St. Jean le Rond — a church near Notre Dame, now destrf)ycd. The ex- 
istence of this child appeared so frail that the Coinmissaire of Police who received it, 
instead of sending it to the Enfants Trouves, thought it necessary to give it special, 
care, and witli this view confided it to the wife of a poor glazier. Perhaps he had 
received some instructions to act in tliis manner, for although the parents never made 
themselves known, a few days after its birth they retook the abandoned one from 
where they had left it.’ 'Same details in the Nouveau JJictionnaire de la Converaation 
et de la Lecture (2mc Ed., Didot, 1873, tome vii., p. 104). 

“These rejcitals, extracts from the eulogy on D’Alembert delivered before the 
Academy of Sciences by Condorcet, contain, side by side with the truth, some points 
which are not exact and which it is important to correct. 

“ D’Alembert was really abandoned on the steps of the church of St. Jean le 
Rond, and the proc^s-verbal of the exposure, published above, shows that special 
precautions had been taken, for the poor forsaken ones were never placed in wooden 
boxes. People were generally quite content to deposit tliem on the earth or on a 
bench. The story of the coinmissaire who did not dare to have the child taken to the 
Maison de la Couche on account of its weakness, is absolutely false, as is proved by 
the register of admissions for the year 1717, where, on folio 513, under the register 
No. 1584, we find : 

“ ‘Jean le Rond, newly born — on the procAs-verbal of Commissaire Delamere of 
16th November, 1717, given in nurse to Anne Freyon, wife of Louis Lemairc, living 
at Crfiinery. 

“ ‘First month, 5 livres for the first month, ended 17 December, 1718. 

“ ‘ 5 January, 1718, 2 livres, 5 francs to 1 January, 1718, when the child was re- 
turned to its parents. This child was given up to Sieur Molin, doctor in ordinary to 
the King, who charged himself with it by deed before Beussel, notary, on January 
1, 1718.’ 

“It is thus established, 1st, That D’Alembert was deposited at the Maiaoii de 
Couche^ and placed at nurse in Picardy for air months, 2d. That his parents, not wish- 
ing to betray their incognito, chose INI. Jacques Molin, known as Dumoulin, one of 
the most celebrated practitioners of his time.” 

It is worth noting that D’Alembert chose to remain a foundling. When he had 
become monarch of the mind of France, greater than the king, his erratic mother 
wished to claim him. It was too late. He refused the offer. 
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of small pattern (not the famous new Lebel, but breech-loaders of 
another species) enable the D’Alembert battalion to forestall the 
time when each youth will have to serve his three years in the 
active army. For, though the trades hero learned are for life, the 

young artisans, each and all, 
have to have their first ex- 


S pericnce of manhood, the 

same as other citizens, in 
the calling of war. 

The guns are a noticeable 
feature in the dormitories, 
standing in racks at either 
end of each sleeping-apart- 
^ ment. In fact these dormi- 

tories have somewhat the 
look of barrack life. There 
are about thirty beds in each 
of the principal ones, eacli 
^ bed with a small locker at 

its head, in which, in mili- 
, ' tary order, are found the 

^ ' dress-suits, brushes, etc., of 

the youth appertaining there- 
^ to. The boys work ordina- 

rily in blue jeans and bare- 
headed, but the “ Sunday 

The Drum Major. ^ ^ 

suits ” are quite gala affairs, 
with spruce naval caps and gold-lettered ribbon, a handsome white 
flannel shirt with rolling collar and corded throat, a double-breasted 
blue tunic with brass buttons and ornaments in the lapels, a pair 
of blue trousers, and a pair of flannel pantaloons and white gait- 
ers. This supply makes two full rig-outs, for both military and 
gymnastic exercises, the waist for the latter in great galas being 
adorned with dazzling red and sky-blue sashes, a store of which are 
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kept in the school wardrobe. This wardrobe is the only portion 
of the premises where the boys are not their own servants. Two 
seamstresses and a wardrobe mistress keep the whole of the stock 
of clothes in excellent repair, and also have charge of all spare 
^t^arments, issuing such as are needed. The washing- is not done at 
Montevraiii, but sent to Paris, 
to the Hospital Lariboissiere, 
which, l)eing* near the Stras- 
boui’g station, can accommodate 
the school in the course of its 
own great labors without any 
inconveni(mce. 

Sunday is a general holiday 
at Montevraiii. The Municipal 
Council, being ramiiantly secu- 
lar, tliere is no chapel or cha[)- 
lain on the i^remises. As th(i 
boys are all given leave on Sun- 
day, those over sixteen can at- 
tend church if so inclined. Prob- 
ably few of them thus spend the 
Sunday, boys not being much 
given to that idea of their own 
accord. Thosc^ iimhu’ sixteen 
have their Sunday leave in 
charge of an attendant. The 

' The Trumpeter. 

hours ot the leave are Irom 

2 to 7 r.M. Each boy is given five sous for pocket-money on Sun- 
days, to lay out in ‘‘ cakes and ale.” During the four years’ appren- 
ticeship a certain sum is put by to give them at the end of their 
apprenticeship, as a start. Besides this, a boy away from his ap- 
prenticeship can stay and work until eighteen years of age, when 
he departs for the army. If he comes at the minimum age of 
twelve (as the majority do), this means two years, from sixteen to 
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eighteen. These boys are called the “veterans,” and are paid 
three francs a day, one franc being however charged for keep. The 
“ veterans ” are paid each three months, but are allowed advances 
\)f fifteen francs a month. They have full liberty on Sunday, to go 
to Paris and return when they please. These “ veterans ” occupy 
a portion of the fourth dormitory (tlie rest not being used as yet), 
and are barred off from the room, having trunks instead of lockers, 
and altogether begin to blossom out a bit. As the jolly director 
said, rattling on in his descri[)tiou : “ la ca.mie, le 2 mrahiu% et 

quelqmfois le 2 Mrawl atml,'' and a merry twinkle came into his eye. 
These “ veterans ” are quite free to go to any other employment, 
with the consent (which is never refused) of tlie officials at Paris, 
as the Poor llelicf Bureau Hiaiidn in loco imreniis in every respect, 
even to consent to marriage, until twenty-five years of age, a 
Frenchman’s legal majority ; but the good living and secure em- 
ployment at Montevrain are better than an uncertainty. One of 
them went away with eight hundred francs and theii enlisted to work 
at his trade in the artillery for six years, where he would get extra 
13ay, and not get out of practice ; he has already been promoted. 

M. Dehesdin related an interesting tale, illustrating the far- 
reaching benefits of such institutions as the D'Alembert School. 
In Paris, a poor working painter, with five children, three boys and 
two girls, died suddenly, and his death was followed soon by that 
of his widow. The children would have been helpless, being be- 
yond the limit of twelve years, at which the law for the help of 
abandoned children and orphans draws the line, had not the boys 
been allowed to come, all three, to Montevrain, where one became 
a printer and two became cabinet-makers. The two girls had to 
shift for themselves, but one went to service, while the other, the 
eldest, had just obtained a ])lace as book-keeper before the family 
catastrophe. In course of time the boys got their trades and places 
in Paris, the eldest being allowed the short one year's military ser- 
vice as support of a family, for a family they have again become. 
The eldest sister, having hired apartments, recalled the younger 
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from service to set up as the housekeeper, and then gro-thered the 
three brothers together. Thus, by the help of the timely interven- 
tion of the D’Alembert institution, a family was saved which would 
otherwise have been scattered in hopeless misery. , 

Such a return to home life must have been a sweet variety for 
those brothers, for, after all, good living, beautiful surroundings, 
and healthy employment as have our street Arabs at Montevrain, 
there is an eteriifil barrack huddling and drill, whi(di oven young, 
humanity must wish occasional relief from. Perhaps it would not 
do to allow these lads of untried propensities to live away from an 
inspecting eye. Still, it seems as if tiny apartments of their own 
might make them more responsible and civilized citizens, teaching 
them self-respect and self-dependence. They could do the house- 
hold duties as now, although separately. At present two boys each 
day are detaihid to act as the mess servants of the establishment, 
assisting tlie cook and waiting on the tables. The boys cannot do 
their own cooking, however, a woman cook, with the women of the 
wardrobe, being the only female element connected with the school. 
Besides the instructing staff, there are three .attendants who have 
charge of the discii)line. One of those is the fire inspector before 
mentioned, and another is the accoinx^lished gymnast. 

The diet of the school is a very formal affair, the bill of fare for each 
meal for a month being printed. The morning meal consists of vari- 
ous kinds of soup — herb soup, nuait soup, rice soup, onion soup, leek 
soup, julienne soup, and jianado being scattered through the thirty- 
one days. In like manner the noon meal is varied with veal, hashed 
beef, mutton, fresh pork, sausages, black-puddings, and beef in va- 
rious fashions, and all with a variety of vegetables. The evening 
me.al is a sort of compromise between dinner and supper, being soup 
and vegetables — potatoes, beans, lentils, macaroni, on x)art of the 
days, and on others soup and meats, including roasted veal. The 
diet also includes wine from the city’s own wine-cellar, and a mod- 
erate allowance of fruits, dessert, etc., in season. Altogether, the 
living is not bad at Montevrain. 
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Tho behavior of the boys at table, a sure index of boarding*- 
school life (even in a Squeers academy), is remarkably pleasant. 
My first insight into tlie routine, on my visit (as I arrived at high 
noon), was to see the lads marshalled on the parade by their drill- 
master, marched to the tables and seated in the dining-hall to the 
left of the front court. They ate with relish and satisfaction as well 
as decorum, and when, at two o’clock, I saw them again summoned 
by trumpet-call to the parade-ground, to march to tho two work- 
shops, a large detail to the left and a little one to the right, there 
was a cheerfulness and a promptitude which told, more than words, 
of good living and liappy existence. 

On the diet above, the street Arabs thrive most wonderfully. 
The liealth of the school is generally perfect, the doctor’s bill being 
lower than at almost any similar collection of juveniles gathered 
haphazard from anything but healtliy surroundings. There has been 
but one death in the ten years since the establishment of the school, 
that of a boy, in 1889, from a pulmonary consumption. A great 
hygienic advantage of the establishment is the proximity of the 
limpid Marne, in the waters of which the boys take regular baths 
in the summer months, nearly all of them becoming accomplished 
swimmers. In winter they have to content themselves with the 
ample bath-rooms of the establishment, where they are given three 
baths a week. 

The accommodations of the school could easily be made quite 
equal to three or four hundred pupils, and in course of time that 
number may be reached, wlnm the idea gets generally accepted in 
the official brain. This will largely increase the value of the estab- 
lishment, for the product will increase in proportion to the workers, 
while tlie expenses will not rise in quite the same proportion, a 
school of one hundred being relatively much more costly than one 
of fourfold the number. At present the cost, though on a liberal 
scale, is recouped to a considerable degree. In 1889, for instance, 
the credits to the school actually exceeded the debits by over forty 
thousand francs, because a large arrear of products of former years 
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were then broiig-lit in. The actual i)roduct for that year was over 
one hundred thousand francs to one hundred and sixty thousand 
francs of cost, not a bad showing for a great public “ charity.” As 
the number of older and skilled x^upils becomes greater, the value 
of the products increases. The product of 1890 included thirty 
tliousand francs for printing alone, and two or three times as much 
in the cabinet- making line. 

The school is by far the most successful of the new “ morally 
abandoned ” ventures, and its fame gets already noised about. In 
fact, parents and guardians have offered large sums to be allowed 
to have their children given the beneffcial xdiysical and industrial 
training at Montevrain — a strange turn of fortune’s wheel when the 
well-to-do citizen envies for his own cherished offsi^ring the lot of 
the poor street Arab! Of course such offers are refused. The 
Municii)al Council have not yet summoned up cburage to take up 
the mournful inlieritance of 1848, and the ‘‘national workshox^s.” 
All these fond parents can easily get their offsx)ring admitted at 
Montevrain l)y siinxily becoming bad citizens themselves and throw- 
ing their children into the streets. 

In initiating Montevrain and its mates, tlie French officials 
made a careful study of the legislation and establishments in Great 
Britain and the United States. The interesting story of the de- 
velox^ment of reformatory and industrial schools is a recoixl of the 
generous rivalry and emulation between different states of western 
Eurox)e and their transatlantic neigld)ors, in x^i’i^^^te and x>ublic 
efforts, for over a camtury x^ast. The French refoi’iners combined 
the best features of the whole 'field, and, moreover, made a distinct 
advance on all. The English law allowed the removal of the chil- 
dren found in certain associations. The Massachusetts law annuls 
all x)arental right over its reformatory x)roteges. TJie New York 
X:)laii included ax^l^renticeshix^ at various trades. In Scotland, 
Sheriff Watson first gave technical instruction to young vagrants 
in association. The Council of the Seine decided to initiate a 
wholesale crusade for the removal of all children in obviously im- 
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proper hands, to assume the annulling of parental rights, to edu- 
cate their children with all the advantages of those in the care of 
careful guardians, and to do this by large boarding-schools with a 
variety of teachers. Until the strict legal sanction of the legisla- 
ture could be had, the Council acted upon its own assumption. 
There were frequent cases of drunken, brutal, and criminal parents 
coming with effrontery and bluster to reclaim their offspring, gen- 
erally to advance their own seltish schemes. All such were 
promptly kicked out of doors. Of course the courts were open to 
them ; it was ^vell known that they would never dare to appeal to 
the law, an appeal almost certainly liable to end in a damaging ex- 
pose of their own characters, perhaps bringing them into the 
clutches of the very law itself, and most certainly confirming the 
denial of rights over their children, rights which the children 
themselves invariably repudiated. At length the law of 1889 settled 
the matter for once and all. Tlie distinctive character of Montt^ 
vrain and the other new schools is the ‘‘ weeding ” process. These 
schools cannot bo a success without it. The w^eakness of previous 
ambitious industrial refuges is the necessity of using only the often 
j)oor human material — and using all this material — which comes 
for treatment. 

In their Eodhill enterprise the London Philanthropic Society 
was taunted by a Quarterly reviewer with its little chance when it 
lacked the enthusiasm and excei)tional care of Mr. Turner, the 
founder. The nfform scliool for western New^ York, in Rochester, 
which imitated MonttWrain on a large scale in 1884, will find a diffi- 
cult task if it hoi)es to bring all the young outcasts into the neces- 
sary limited curriculum of highly technical trades. No such im- 
possibility ishittempted at Montevrain. The stupid, incompetent, 
and refractory youths are carefully sifted out and sent elsewdiere. 
The widely-spread network of agriculturaf colonies, and other aids 
for the ill-provided juvenile in France, enables this to be done. 
Thus the dite of the street Arabs can always be provided for at 
Montevrain. Thus is this sx)ecial school almost sure of success. 
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The banished boys are sometimes allowed to return. Of course the 
incomi)etent have little care to renew their failures, but in cases of 
mere childish waywardness of really bright youths they often be^ 
to ^o back to such a cheerful home, where their talents find such 
gratifying- scope. In case of genuine amendment these i)rayers are 
answered. Thus the Montevraiii school is a very model of good 
conduct. The Parisian street Arabs take j^ride in their eminent 
privileges, and the graduates of Montevraiii are as liable to achieve 
praiseworthy social distinction as the graduates of any learned uni- 
versity in the world. 



THE POOK IN NAPLES 

By JESSIE WHITE VA. MARIO, 

AUTHOR OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS ON THE ITALIAN POOR 

IIOKKIHLK CoNDITIOxV OF THIS NAPLES POOIl A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AOO — 
Pasquale ViLLAiii’a Investigations— The Dwellings— Efforts at Im- 
provement — The Ram pa ot Brancaccio— The Cemetery for the Poor — 
The Cholera op 1884 — Volunteer Nurses— King Humbert’s Visit and 
Reforms— The Sanitary Conditions — “Naples Must be Disembowelled” 
—Efforts of the Municipality — The Evicted Poor — The New Build- 
ings— Needs OF THE City — The Hospitals — Emigration. 

T he old saying Vedi Napoli poi viorir maybe translated ‘‘ See 
misery in Naples to learn what misery means — to realize 
Avliat amount of hunger, nakedness, vice, ignorancOj supersti- 
tion, and oppression can be condensed in the caves, dens, and ken- 
nels, unfit for beasts, inhabited by the poor of Naples. In 1871 it 
was affirmed by the “ authorities ” that, of the entire population of 
the city, two-thirds had no recognized means of livelihood ; no one 
knew how more than a quarter of a million human beings lived, 
still less where they x^R^J^c'd their lives of privation, pain, and 
wretchedness ; or how, when death ended all, tlieir bodies were 
llung doAvn to rot together in foul charnel holes, far away and apart 
from the holy ground where tlie upper third were laid to rest that — 

“From tlieir ashes may be made 
The violets of their native land.” 


Five years later, in 1876, when misery, gaunt and stark, reared 
its head for the first time defiantly in every city, town, and village 
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of Italy — the grinding tax, proving the proverbial feather on the 
too patient camel’s back, ‘‘ inquiries into distress, its causes and 
possible remedies,” were xirojiosed by some of the old makers of 
Italy, who maintained that the aim of the revolution had been to 
create a country for all the Italians and not for a privileged few. 
The government sanctioned the proposal, and the agricultural in- 
quiry was set on foot and carried out in every province by special 
commissioners. It revealed such depths of misery in the rural dis- 
tricts as could never bo imagined or believed in by those who still 
apostrophize : 

“ Thou Italy, whose ever golden fields, 

Ploughed by the sunbeams only, would suffice 
For the world’s granary. ” 

In Lombardy, Mantua, and Veiietia, all fertile wheat-producing 
provinces, it was found that the patient, toiling, abstemious peas- 
ant, fed upon maize exclusively, tasting white bread only at glean- 
ing tinui, rarely touching wine, washing down his imHuyory 2^olenta 
with impure, fetid water, was affected with 'pellagra. This awful 
disease — now, alas, become endemic and hereditary — after wasting 
the body by slow degrees, affects the brain and lands the victims 
raving maniacs in the male and female mad asylums of Venice and 
of Milan. It is now being successfully grappled with in the first 
stages, by the parish doctors who, in many communes, are author- 
ized to administer white bread, wine, and evcui meat ; in the second, 
by special estaldishments where iiatients ar*^ rec.eived and treated, 
ix., well fed until they recover pro tent.; w^Iiile for the poor wretches 
who have readied the third stage, there is no help but in the grave, 
no hope save in a speedy release. 

But a worse state of things was revealed in Naples by private 
studies and researches set on foot by Pasquale Villari * and the re- 

♦ The present writer w'lis among the recruits, but for a long time declined to w'rite 
of misery in Naples for the Italian press, believing that the state of the poor in Lon- 
don was even worse than in Naples. Professor Villari, the well-known author of tho 
lives of Savonarola and Machiavelli, Minister of Public Instruction, undertook 
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cruits he pressed into the service of his native city. The facts and 
figures set down in unvarnished prose in his “ Southern Letters/’ 
convinced the authorities ‘‘ that something must be done if only to 
protect the ^ upper third ’ from the possible upheaval of the seeth- 
ing masses beloAV, increasing over in numbers, terribly dispropor- 
tioned to the means of accommodation jjrovided for them.” 

Heart - rending as were the descrij^tions given of the misery 
of the masses by Villari, Fucino Renato, Fortunate Sonnino, and 
others, they by no means i^repared me for the actual state of things 
which I heard, saw, and touched in Naples, accompanied alternately 
by priests, policemen, and parish doctors, and always by old friends 
and comrades of the campaigning days when all believed that the 
overthrow of despots, the ousting of the foreigner, the abolition of 
the temporal power, when Italy should be one in Rome, would find 
bread and work for all as the result of liberty and the ballot. 

I spent hours and days, later, weeks and months, in the lower 
quarters of Porto, Pondino, Mercato, and Vicaria, in the fondad, 
the cellars, caves, grottos, brothels, and locande (penny-a-night 

to go to Lonclou and see for himself, and on his return we received a long letter, from 
which the following is an extract : 

“ I assure you, on iny honor, that the poor in Naples arc infinitely worse off than 
the poor in London. Furnished with an order from the chief of police in London, I 
have visited, with detectives in plain clothes, the worst quarters of the city — the 
Docks, the East End, saying always : ‘ Show me all that is most horrible in Lon- 
don. I want to see the dwellings of the most wretched and miserable inhabitants.’ 

“ Great and widespread is misery in London ; but I do not hesitate to declare, 
with profound conviction, that those who say that the conditions of the poor in Lon- 
don are worse than those of the poor in Naples, have either never seen the poor in 
London or have never visited the poor in Naples. If it happens that cases of death 
from starvation are more frequent in London than in Naples, the cause lies in the 
climate of Loudon. If in Naples we had the climate of London a very large number 
of our poor would find peace in the grave and cease to live a life that is worse than 
death. 

“Pasquale Villaiu. 

“Fj^orence, March 30, 1876.” 

After the receipt of tl^|s letter we published, in 1877, a book entitled La Miseria 
di Napoli. 
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lodging-houses) where the miserabhs congregate. Sickening were 
the sights by day, still sadder the scenes by night as you passed 
church steps, serving as the only bed for hundreds ; under porches 
where you stumbled over, without awakening the sleei^ers, who also 
occupied the benches of the vendors of hsh and other comestibles 
in Basso Porto, while in tisli-baskets and empty orange-boxes, 
curled uji like cats but without the cat’s fur coat, were hundreds of 
children of both sexes who had never known a father and rarely 
knew their mother’s name or their own. It was a farce to talk of 
statistics of births and deaths in these quarters. “ The existence of 
the boys is known to the authorities,” writes an eminent physician, 
now (Assessore d’igi(nie) Hanitary Officer in the Municipality of 
Naples, “ when they are taken up for theft or a piccola mancanza : of 
the girls when they come on the brotliel registers ” (abolished, hu- 
manity be ijraised ! in 1889). Of wdiat use was it to take stock of 
vice, disease, and crime, save to hold it up as the legitimate oiit- 
growth of the foul dens in which the ‘‘ masses” herd? In the lirst 
report made l)y the corporation it was shown that 180,000 lived in 
the hftssi e ^ottermnei, in cellars,, caves, and grottos. No mention 
was then made of the fonddci, which tlie Hw^edish physician. Axel 
Munthe,* stigmatizes as “the most ghastly human dwellings on the 
face of the earth.” 

Let the American read(n’ take that wonderful book, “ How the 
Otlier Half Lives,” and look at the i)hotograxilL of Hell’s Kitchen 
and Sebastopol (page G). Imagine such a building, but with blank 
walls all round, no windows in any, entered by a dark alley leading 
to a court where the ‘common cessilool fraternizes with the drink- 
ing-water w^ell, where, round the court, are stables for cows, mules, 
donkeys, and goats — while in the corners of the same court, tiipe, 
liver and lights vendors prepare their edibles, or stale fish-mongers 
keep their deposits — and they will have the framework and exterior 
of a fondaco. Then let them construct in their mind’s eye one 
single brick or stone staircase leading up to inner balconies — up, 
*See Letters from a MouriiiDg City. 


20 
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up, three, four, or five stories. Fifteen or twenty rooms are entered 
from each balcony, which serves for door and window, there being* 
no other aperture ; each corner room on each story being absolutely 
dark even at mid-day, as each balcony is covered with the pavement 
of the upper one. Put a hole between each two rooms for the pub- 
lic performance of 
all private offices ; 
shut out from the 
top story such light 
as might gleam 
from the sky, by 
dint • of poles, 
strings, ropes, and 
cords laden with 
filthy rags — and 
you have a more 
or less accurate 
idea of the interior 
of the fondacQ at 
Naples. 

All of these I 
have visited at in- 
tervals during the 
last seventeen 
years, finding their 
numbers dimin- 
ished at each visit, 
but never until lately have I found a new tenement inhabited by 
the evicted for whom lh(‘y were ostensibly built. 

In 1877 the munici])ality made a grant of land tcf a co-operative 
society for the purpose of building houses for the poor. As soon 
as^ these^were finished, small shop-keepers, civil servants, etc., se- 
cured ;g,ll the apartments; then irritated by the taunts that they 
werediving in hohses built for the poor, inscribed on the front of 
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the block, “ The houses of the Co-operative Society are not poor- 
houses!” Again, in 1879, a loan was raised for demolishing the 
worst fondaci and grottos, cellars, and caves, and for the erection 
of airy, healthy tenements for the people, and in 1880 the writer 
was invited by the mayor to inspect these. Capital houses they 
were ! built on the spot where last I had seen the fondaci — Arcella, 
Castiglione, Conventuio, San Camillo, Cento Piatti, Piscavino S. 
Felice, Miroballo — and after due admiration of the spacious court, 
wide street, decent ingress, outer balconies, etc., I ventured to ask : 
“Where are the fannachcre? These clean, well-dressed people, 
with their pianos and excellent furniture, are not the poor creatures 
wo used to visit here.” 

“ Of course they are not,” said the contractor, “ what are they to 
us ? ” while a vice-syndic said : “ This is my section ; I know that 
my rione is redeemed, that we have got rid of the plebs : what care 
we where they are gone ? Let them biu’st, it would be better for 
them. (U'epino pare, die sard niegllo ! ” * 

As I was turning from the spot in silent despair, an old man 
came up and said : “ I can tell you where some of the poor creat- 
ures are gone. They were turned out into the streets, many of them 
went into the fondaci that remain, two families, and even three in a 
room ; the price of these has been raised as the numbers grow less, 
and many of them are in the grotto at the Raiupa di Brancaccio.” 
With a newspaper man, sceptical of ‘‘the misery of the poor in 
Naples,” and an English and a German lady, I walked along the 
si)lendid Corso Vittorio Emanueie, whence you have the finest view 
of Naples, of Vesuvius and the sea, and suddenly 

“ Out of the sunlit glory 
Into the dark wo trod—” 

literally dropping down into the grotto del Brancaccio, where, at 
first, absolute dai'kness seemed to reign. 

It was a cavern with mud for pavement, rock for walls, while th6 
*I quote from a letter printed itrthe Pungolo, of Naples, on the day of*the Visit. 
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water dripped from the ceiling*, and one sink in the centre served 
for the ‘‘ wants of all.” Here were lodged more than two hundred 
human beings, some forty families ; their apartments being di- 
vided by a string whore they hung their wretched rags. The fami- 
lies who hatl the apartments by the grating that served for win- 
dow, paid ten, nine, eight, seven lire ])er month each. These poor 
creatures subscribed among themselves two lire so that a poor old 
man should not be turned out, but allowed to sleep on straw by the 
common sink, and they fed a poor woman who was dying, Avith 
scraps from their scant repasts. Tliis grotto yielded its oAvner a 
montlily rent, ahvays x)aid up, far exceeding that paid by the in- 
habitants of the neAV tenements and decent houses, and he con- 
tinued to so grind tlie faces of the poor ” until 1884, Avhen King 
Cholera carried olT his tenants, and the grotto Avas closed, as Avas 
the charneldiouse to which the inmates Avore carried to their last 
abode. 

In order to convince the sceptic still further that there was no 
exaggeration in the accounts of the horrors, Ave invited him to ac- 
<5ompany us to wliat Avas then the only (anm^tery for the poor of 
Naples. It is an immoiise square Avith three hundred and sixty- 
five holes, each covered Avith a huge stone, Avuth a ring in each for 
uplifting. On the first of January, hole No. 1 Avas opened and all 
the poor Avho died on that day AA^ere brought up in great pomp of 
funeral car and trappings, with priests and tapers, etc. The first to 
be thrown in was a (X3rpse Avith shirt and trousers. ‘‘He is a pri- 
vate, said Ija Haffaella, the poor woman avIio used to take charge 
of the child corpses, kiss each ot them so that they might take the 
kiss to limbo. He dierl at home and his people had dressed 
him. He was xilaced in the zinc coffin, the crank SAvung this over 
the hole, you heard a fall, then the coffin came up ciyipfy ; next 
were flung doAvn the naked corpses of the inhabitants of the poor- 
houses and charitable institutions, then the little children. Last 
came up the car of the Hospital Degli Incurabili, with the scat- 
tered members swept from the dissecting-table. Then the hole 
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An Old Street in the Poor Quarter being Metamorphosed. 


No. 1 was closed not to be reopened until next year. On the mor- 
row, over hole No. 2 the same horrors were re-enacted. The vic- 
tims of King Cholera in 1884 were the last buried in these charnel- 
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holes ; the cemetery was closed when he was dethroned, and a new 
eemetery for the poor opened just opposite the monumental ceme- 
tery of the rich at Foria. 

It was in the summer of that year that tlie cholera reappeared 
and its swift and sudden ravages compelled attention to the 
'“where” and “how” its numerous victims lived and died. In these 
same quarters of Porto Pendino, Mercato, and Vicaria, ^0,000 died 
of cholera in 1836-37 ; an equal number in 1854-65, 1866, and 1873, 
while the higlier quarters of Naples were comparatively free from 
the scourge. In 1884, from the 17th of August to the 31st, the 
cases were not more than three every twenty -four hours. On the 
1st of September 143 were attacked, 72 succumbed on the 10th of 
the same month ; 966 cases, 474 deaths, are given as the official sta- 
tistics ; the sum total of deaths is variously stated at eight, nine, 
and ten thousand. But official bulletins are never trustworthy in 
these cases, the authorities strive to abate panic, and it is a well- 
known fact that numbers of cases were never reported to the munic- 
ipality, the dead being carried off in carts and omnibuses to the 
special cholera cemetery and charnel-house, without any possible 
register. Dr. Axel Muntho, who lived and worked artiong the poor 
during the entire time, gives it as his belief, supported by others, 
that during “ not one but four or five days there were about one 
thousand cases per diem.’' So markedly was the disease confined 
to the poor quarters that for many days it was impossible for the 
municipal authorities to do anything to alleviate its ravages ; the 
poor, ignorant, superstitious plebs being firmly convinced that the 
cholera had been introduced among them for the express purpose 
of diminishing their numbers. 

Hence the refusal to go to the hospital, to take the medicines 
sent, to allow disinfectants to bo used, to abstain from fruit, vege- 
tables, and stale fish, even when good soup and meat were offered 
instead. Then it was that King Humbert went to Naples and vis- 
ited in person the stricken patients in iheiY fondaci and cellars, in 
the caves and slums, and this, his first experience of actual misery, 
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save as the result of war or a sudden catastrox‘>he, made such a pro- 
found impression on his mind that he promised the poor people 
there and then that they should have decent houses built expressly 
for them. Even now they will tell you that Go Be kept his word, 
but that the Signori have taken the palaces all for themselves. 

Tlie royal exam|)le was sijeedily followed ; bands of students 
and working’men under the white cross profYered their services, and 
the Neapolitan citizens who had not all fled, enlisted under the 
doctors, who are ever brave and devoted in Italy,'^and worked as 
nurses, cooks, helpers of the living, even as porters of the dead. 
The jjoor peoi)h^, ever grateful, gentle, docile, yicdded to these 
“ kind strangers,” and allowed themselves to be taken to tlie hos- 
pitals or tended in tlieir own dens where, by the W hite Cross band 
alone, assistance was furnished to 7,015 cases. Of the volunteer 
nurses, Lombards, Tuscans, Eomans, some ninety in all, several 
were attac^ked but ojdy three succumbcul, all adhering strictly to 
the rules laid down as to diet and the specifics to bo used in case 
of seizure. The cliolera, at its height between the 10th and 18th 
of September, abated gradually from that day until the Dth of Octo- 
ber, when suddenly, on the 10th and 11th, 122 were attacked and 37 
succumbed. This 10th of October is the first of the famous ottohrate, 
when tlie J 300 i*est of the j3oor managed to get a taste of the new 
wine which is still fermenting, and that year it is very probable 
that they toasted with unwonted zeal the disappearance of the 
cholera, which on the 9th had not made a single victim. The lus- 
cious blue figs, the bread and watermelons which could in that 
cholera year be had for a song, were also unusually abundant. 
The regulations at last enforced by the authorities had been re- 
laxed ; the sale of rags recommenced, and to all these causes may 
doubtless be owing in i^art the reappearance of the foe supposed 
to be vanquished. 

But fortunately for j^oor Nax^les, the cholera found in King 
Humbert an adversary determined to resist its intrusion for the 
future ; and men of science, doctors, students, were encouraged to 
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study the causes of the disease even more diligently than the cure 
for it, when in possession. When the sudden reappearance filled 
the city with fresh alarm, and the poor, wretched people were 
soundly abused in the newspapers for their “ orgies,” more than 
one professor affirmed that the real cause must be traced to the 
sudden change of tem])erature, to the southwest wind, sirocco, 
which prevents the sewers from discharging their contents into 
the sea and drives the refuse back to the streets and shores, which, 
in the quarters of Peiidino and Porto, are almost on a level with 
the sea ; and to the condition of the water under ground which, 
swelled by the tremendous rainfalls, carried more putrid matter 
than usual into the drinking-wells and streams. Certain it is that 
as soon as the tvanioniami (north wind) began to blow, and the low 
tides allowed the impurities to put out to sea, the cholera dimin- 
ished and for three years returned no more. Then canie the narra- 
tions in the newspapers of the actual state of the habitations of the 
poor -how human beings and beasts were crowded together, how 
the stables were never cleaned, how the sinks filtered into the wells 
— twelve hundred and fourteen of these being foul but “ possibly 
ch^ansible,” while sixty-three were ordered to be filled up and 
closed. It was shown that these quarters were more densely popu- 
lated than any otlier iiortion of Europe, London included; while 
the insalubrious trades were carried on in the most populous por- 
tions of the ovenrrowded quarters, there being no less than two 
hundred and thirty-five large and small rag and bone stores in the 
midst, while decayed vegetables, the entrails of beasts, and stale 
fish were left where flung, scavengers and dustmen confining their 
labors to the quarters of the “upper third.” 

All these accounts King Humbert read attentively, and to old 
Depretis, then prime minister, said : “ Italy must redeem Naples 
at any cost.” And the old statesman answered: “Yes, Naples 
must be disembowelled.” Bisogiia sventrare Napoli. A bill was 
presented to the Chamber for the gift of fifty millions of lire, and 
the loan of other fifty millions for the sanitation of the unhealthy 
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quarters of the city, and for the decent housing of the jioor, and , 
the sums were voted without a murmur, so great was the sympathy 
felt for the victims of the cholera and their survivors, whose misery 
was portrayed with heart ■ rending eloquence. The senate ap- 
proved, and the king set his zeal to the decree on January 15, 1885. 

As studies for the ameliorjition of the poor quarters and the san- 
itation of Naples had been carried on, and paid for, and tlie authors 
of plans decorated 
during the last ten 
years, it was sup- 
posed that (the fi- 
nancial question 
solved) the work 
would be com- 
menced there and 
then, but two more 
years were wasted 
in finding out 
“ how not to do it.” 

Until 1850 Na- 
ples had always 
been reckoned one 
of the healthiest 
cities in Italy. Ty- Begging Hands, 

phus and diphthe- 
ria were rare ; no one had ever heard of a Neapolitan fever. True, 
when the rains were heavy the city in many parts was inundated 
with flowing streams called lave, and wooden bridges were erected 
over several streets, otherwise traffic would have been impossible. 
Once the so-called lava dei vergini carried away a horse and car- 
riage in its impetuous course. To remedy this* state of things 
the government of King Bomba ordered a system of sewers which, 
either owing to the ignorance of the engineers or the jobbery of the 
contractors, rendered the last state of Naples worse than the first. 
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Into these sewers, which had insufficient slope, not only the rain- 
water, but the water from sinks, all the contents of the cesspools, 
were supx^osed to flow. But in seasons of drought nothing flowed ; 
all remained in the sewers. Often the sowers were so badly con- 
structed that instead of carrying off the contents of the cesspools 
they carried their own contents into the drinking-wells. Hence the 
stench often noticed in some of the best streets of Naples. Some 
of the conduits are almost on a level with the street ; many of them 
have burst. One of the best modern engineers of Naples writes : 
“ If you uncover the streets of our city, ditches of putrid matter 
most baneful to health will reveal themselves to the eye of the in- 
discreet observer.” He quotes one special spot, Vicolo del Sole, 
“ where cholera, typhus, every sort of lung disease had reigned su- 
l)reme.” This ‘‘ Sun alley,” where tlie sun never shines, was closed, 
and the health of the neighborhood became normal. But when a 
number of people were ousted from their houses for the excavation 
of the corso reale, the Vicolo was again inhabited, and out of 
seventy-two inhabitants, the cholera carried off sixty. Every time 
that excavations were made in any part of the low quarters of 
Naples, typhus, diphtlieria, or the newly invented Neapolitan 
fever broke out — and, to quote official statements, ‘‘ If one case of 
fever broke out in a house where the cesspool communicated with 
the drinking-well, all the families who drew water from that well 
were laid low^ with the same fever. Again, these horrible sewers 
when they succeeded in emptying themselves, did so in the most 
populous quarters of the city, so that the Kiviera became a putrid 
lake, and in the best quarters of Chiaja the stench at eventide was 
so horrible that the people used to call it the malora di Chiaja (bad 
hour of). When the southwest wind blew the high tide prevented 
the sewerage from going out to sea, so all the matter brought down 
remained strewed along the shore. The best hotels were closed 
owing to the fever that prevailed, and are now nearly all replaced 
by others built in the higher quarters, the Bione Amadeo, Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, etc. 
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Hence the first thing to be thought of for the sanitation of Na- 
ples was the renovation and purification of the drains. The fewest 
possible excavations, the greatest possible extent of colmate (raising 


the level), was clear- 
ly indicated ; and as 
this “ silting up ” 
the lower quarters 
has to bo done, not 
as in Lincolnshire 
fens by allowing wa- 
ter to leave its own 
sediments, but by 
material imported, it 
was and is a very 
costly proceeding. 

Alas ! that the 
lessons taught by 
the former attempts 
at redeeming the 
slums should have 
been forgotten, or 
rather deliberately 
neglected. ‘‘ Don’t 
begin at the end in- 
stead of at the be- 
ginning,” said G. 
Florenzano, in 1885. 



“ Don’t be-in by pull- 
ing down the old 

houses until you have built new ones for the evicted tenants of the 
fondaci, grottos, etc. Jf you go on the old system the poor creat- 
ures who now have a roof over their heads will have to crowd the 
remaining /y/ii/aci even as did those of Porto when you beautified 
the Via del Duomo, or they will crowd into the cloisters of S. Tom- 
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maso di Aquino, whei'e the cholera mowed down so many victims. 
You can pull down houses in a week, but it takes a year to build 
them, and Another year must elapse before they are habitable.’* 
The discussions and commissions went on for two years and a half. 
There was the question of whether the munioipaiity sliould expro- 
priate, d(imolish, and rebuild on its own account. The majoritjr 
l^ere against this, urging that public bodies are the worst of all 
workers. Then sliould the whole contract be given to one society 
or to several ? And here the war of the ‘‘ one lot ” or ‘‘ lo# o^ lo^s ? 
raged fiercely. “ Whoever gets the contract, however fe^Y or 
be the contractors,” said Villari, from his seat in ^he Senate, a* 
other sentimentalists, “let them be bound oVer^tp build healthy 
houses for the poor who will be evicted from the slums, ^n a sjte 
not so far from their old homes as to prevent them frojn carrjfing 
on their daily employments, and at rents certainly not higher thaj^ 
those they pay at present.” 

To this, J)raotical people ‘'^answered that : “N6 building societe 
would build at a loss, and that healthy houses in healthy sit^ m 
the populous quarters of Naples could not be erected foj thedettings 
price of five lire per room.” 

“ TJlien let the municipality first deduct from the hundred mill- 
ioitis g-iven for the poor of Naples such sums are necefeshty.for 
bufldiug these houses without profit,” retorted the sentimentalists ; 
“ in tlie long- run they will be found to pay, but in any case they 
must be liuilt.” 

As usual the vox clamanfe resounded’ in the desprt only. ' In 
1888, the municipality entered into a contract .witfi'a buildihg«^)ci- 
ety of Milan for the entire work of expropriation, demolition of old 
houses, the coaistruction** of now ones, and the albimpo’rtant work 
of laying- down the sewers and paving the streets above. The lay- 
ing down of gas and the canalization^ of the wat(i{- of'th^ Serino jil 
the new quarters was alone retained Jn the hands of the municipal- 
ity and separately contracted for. .The/contract itself, to usp the 
words of the minority of the “ communal councillors,” r^resent^d 
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a direct violation of the spirit of the law passed by the Italian par- 
liament in the interests of the community and for the sanitation of 
Naples, while the commission of inquiry delegated by the council 
to examine and report on the works, affirmed that “ Private specu- 
lation, substituted for the superintendence of the commune and the 
State, naturally ignored the philanthropic impulse of the law, allow- 
ing industrial calculation and bankers’ rings to boss the enterprise 
especially planned for the benefit of the i^oorest classes and to san- 
ify the lowest quarters of the city.” So much for the spirit of the 
contract. 

Coming to its execution, the municipality neither armed itself 
with sufficient powers for compelling the contractors to perform 
their work properly, nor did it put such powers as were reserved 
into execution. Consequently expropriations which, by the terms 
of the contract, ought to have allowed three months to elapse be- 
tween the notice to quit and the actual departure, were often car- 
ried out within a week of the notice given. Availing themselves 
of the law which sanctions expropriations at a fixed price for 
public benefit, the society boro hard on many small proprie- 
tors, whose houses they took without any immediate need, and 
these, until the time comes for their demolition, are underlet to 
the worst class of usurers, who have evicted the tenants and 
doubled the rent. Then the first houses were jerry built. One fell 
while building and killed several workmen. Again, the contract 
bound the society to build houses only three stories high, to avoid 
tho overcrowding so complained of in the old quarters. They built 
them of four stories. The courtyards were to occupy one-sixth of 
the whole area of each tenement — they were found to occupy 
barely one-seventh or even one-eighth. Finally (and this raised a 
popular outcry at last), in no single tenement built by the so- 
ciety could the evicted poor find a room, because they were all 
about twice the price of their former ones, and so far removed 
from the scene of their daily labors that it was very doubtful 
whether they could inhabit them at all. It is neither edifying 
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nor interesting to seek out who wore the chief cnli^rits ; certainly 
the municipal antliorities, who took no thought for the poor for 
whom the money was voted, were the original sinners. But when 
the hue and cry was raised the money was spent and it was no use 
crying* over spilt milk. The municipality was bankrupt. Besides 
inheriting the debts and deficits of its predecessors, it had squan- 
dered vast sums on useless works, given three millions to the so- 
ciety which built the King Humbert Gallery — a capital building 
for the cold and uncertain climate of Milan ; quite a superfluity in 
sunny Naples, where everybody lives in the open air, and where 
you can hardly yet get sellers and buyers to use the new covered 
market-place instead of the j^reet pavements. 

So the municipality was dissolved by the government and a 
Royal Commissioner sent to take the affairs of the commune in 
hand. Wlien I came here affViirs seemed i)ast praying for, the 
state of overcrowding in the poorest quarters was worse than ev(u\ 
I found houses condemned as unsafe and propped up with shores, 
without a window-pane or door on hinges, crowded to excess — the 
fundacl left standing with double thf'ir old numbers of inhabitants ; 
the cellars full, and at night the streets turned into public dormi- 
tories. True, tlie water from the Serino had been brouglit into 
Naples, and this is a priceless boon which can only be axq^reciated 
by those who remember the bad old days when even at the best 
hotels you dared not drink a glass of unboiled water; when the 
poor people had to purchase water at one or two sons per litre, 
those who could not do so going athirst. Then the old charnel- 
house is actually closed, and the new cemetery is as beautiful as a 
cemetery need be. Though it has only been open five years it is 
already nearly full. Tho poor have the graves and a parish coffin 
gratis, but after eighteen months the “ bones are exhumed to make 
room for the fresh corpses. ’ The families who can afford to do so 
paj^ for a niche in which to deposit the ‘‘ bones,*’ while the remains 
of those who have no friends able to do so are placed in a huge m- 
tern outside the cemetery. At any rate the poorest have now for a 
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time a grave . to themselves and need not say with envy as they 
used to do when accompanying some signore to the monumental 
cemetery, Mam- 

7iia mia, vnrria [ ^ — | 

Qauri pe staeea / ” , 

Mother mine, I 

would die to stop . 

jLn N£^ hs 

beautified; always 

hclta^ ever dolee, it ■ ' 

is now one of the ^ 

commodious 

cities in the Avorkl. \ 




Trams take you 






from Posilipo to i . 
the royal palace, | 
from the Yia Tasso 
to the Beclusoria. >r- 

Risanimento, an- ' . , ~ , 

^ On Ihc Staifj of banfa Lucia. 

otlier society lias 

built largely at the Bionc Vasio at Capuami, case ecoitomw/ie and 
edt/izi civili wliicli we should call workmen’s houses and houses for 
well-to-do people. Even so in the Eione Arenaccia Orientate, in the 
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Bione S. Ef rem Vecchio OttocaUi Ponii Rosd. In the Rione Vomero^ 
Arenella the Banca Tiberiiia has built enormously ; constructed two 
Junicolari (cable railways), and in two years the population of that 
quarter has increased from 751 to 3,991 ; but there are no fauna- 
chkre among them. 

In the favorite quarter of foreign artists, Santa Lucia, where the 
oyster and fruits of the sea’’ mongers and their wives, the sulphur- 
water vendors, fryers of poUpi and peperoiii^ congregate, these lad- 
ani also inhabit fondaci not quite as filthy as those of Porto and 
Pendino, nor are they nearly as docile. They strongly objected to 
the tramway as an invasion of their rights, and laughed to scorn 
the builders of the new houses on the shore of the Gastello Dell’ 
Uovo and of the now loggie for the shell-fish vendors. ‘‘ The first 
high wind,” they say, would carry stalls and fish into the sea, and as 
for the new houses, they pizzicano (are too dear), non jamme ’/t terra 
(they shall not demolish our houses), they tell you, and as yet no 
one has dared to tackle them. The new houses are divided into 
charming little apartments with a kitchen and convenience in each, 
but the kitchen and one room cost 15 lire, others 20, 30, even 35 lii’e. 

With a budget of thirty million lire and a huge deficit, little 
margin was left to the Royal Commissary, who had to cut down 
estimates, retrench iji every dei^artment, economize to the bone,” 
but as winter approached, the cry of the people became audible in 
high places. It was one thing to camp out in the summer, but 
quite another to use the streets for bed and the sky for roof in the 
months of December, January, and February, while the new com- 
mission of engineers and medical men pronounced many of the 
hovels still inhabited to be dangerous to life and limb,” and or- 
dered the society to repair or close them at once. The society 
chose the latter alternative, thus reducing still further the scant ac- 
commodation — but the Royal Commissary was not a corporation.” 
He had a soul, or at least a heart. '‘For six months,” he writes, in 
his report to the government at the close of his mission, ‘‘ a fam- 
ished mob, turha famelica, have thronged the stairs of the muni- 
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cipality ; children of both sexes, utterly destitute, who must of 
necessity go to the bad ; mothers clasping dying babies to their 
milkless breasts ; widows followed by a tribe of almost naked chil- 
dren ; aged and infirm of both sexes, hungry and in tatters — and 
this spectacle, which has wrung my heart, reveals but a small por- 
tion of the prevalent destitution. One can but marvel at the docile 
nature of the lower orders of Neapolitans, who bear with such 
resignation and 23atience their unutterable sufferings. One cannot 
think without shuddering of this winter, which overtook whole 
families without a roof over their heads, without a rag to cover 
them, without the sliglitest ^^I'ovision for their maintenance.” 

To remedy this awful state of things in some degree, this royal 
extraordinary commissary, in Na23les for six months only (Senator 
Giusei^pe Saredo), gave it to be understood that the society mud 
find means of lodging the evicted poor in some of the new tene- 
ments at tlie old i^rices. He even consented to a comi^rornise, by 
which, leaving all the work of laying down drains and filling up 
low places intact, he consented to the delay in certain buildings 
which ought to have been completed in the third hwnmo, on the 
conditions that the society should cede tenements cai3able of hous- 
ing fifteen hundred peojde, no single room to cost more than five 
lire per month. The first great exodus took place in December, 
1891; unfortunately, the housing schedules were not all given to 
j 3 e 02 )le who could not afi*ord to 23ay more than five lire ; and when I 
visited the tenements the brass bedsteads and mahogany chests of 
drawers told tales of past homes in quite other places than in the 
slums. But in many rooms we did find our fnnavvhhre; the thin 
end of the wedge was inserted, and when the Iloyal Commissary s 
term of office came to an end the new Syndic repeated the experi- 
ment, and arranged with the society for other tenements capable 
of housing other two thousand of the poorest. This time the vice- 
syndics have had a warning that if they give schedules to any but 
tlie houseless poor their offices and honors will be transferred. At 
first the idea of removing the poor costermongers, porters, coal- 
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heavers, fish, snail, and tripe venders so far from their old slums 
and haunts seemed unpractical and even cruel ; but having* revisited 
those haunts and the slummers in their new homes, seen the shops 
opened on the ground floors of the new dwellings, turned on the 
water-tap which is in each room or apartment, inspected the closets 
which are perfectly scentless, I can only express a feeling of thank- 
fulness that the axe has been laid at the root of the tree at last. 
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as bestial, dishonest, and idle as ever. With the dispersion of the 
shimmers and the allotment to each of a room or rooms with doors 
that lock, and windows that open, the caniorristti reig’ii is over, 
especially as the society, though compelled to charge only five lire 
l^er room, has no help from the municipality in collecting rents, 
and therefore selects for porters (concierge) men who attend to 
their interests and not to those of the caniorva. 

What is now wanted in the new quarters are infant schools, ele- 
mentary and industrial schools, of all of which Naples possesses 
some of the most pertVujt that I have ever seen in Italy or in Eng- 
land. Naples, a city of (*ontrasts in all respects, is especially so 
in the management of her public and private institutions. 

Of charitable institutions belonging to the poor by right, Na- 
phis has enough and to spare, Avith two hundred edifices and over 
eight or ten millions of annual income. But theses edifices and this 
income serve every interest save that of the jioor. Administrators, 
priests, governors, electors, deputies, cofnicillors and their clients 
get thus the lion’s share. Thci Albergo dei Poveri, Avith an income 
of over a million and a half, maintaijis a family of employees ex- 
ce(Hling seven liuiidred, Avhile the poor, many of Avhom are merely 
proteges of the rich, luiA^e dwindled down to two thousand. The 
children have scarcely a shirt to changes ; the school for deaf and 
dumb boys has been so neglected for years that only of late has the 
new director beem able to form a chass. The girls in charge of 
ddla caritd, French nuns, are kept so hard at Avork at em- 
broidery and flower making that their health is ruined, and the ag- 
glomeration of old men and Avomeii, young boys and girls under 
one roof is by no means conducive to order, discipline, or morality. 
One “governor” succeeds another. One sells 5,000 square me- 
tres of land to a building society for eleven lire per metre, at a 
time Avhen in certain portions of the city land is Avorth three and 
four hundred lire. His successor brings an action against the pur- 
chaser and the costs are enormous. Another has farmed out the 
rents to some collector at far too low a price ; another action is 
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brought. The chemist is proved to have substituted flour for qui- 
nine, Dover’s powders without opium, and is suspended. But the 
corpo delicto^ i.e,, the analyzed medicines, have disappeared ; the 
chemist will come off triumphant and the Albergo ^ei Poveri will 
have to pay costs and damages, and possibly to meet an action for 
libel. Of course tliere is a deficit in the budget ; and this will con- 
tinue to increase, whoever may bo governor, as long as the system 
remains and as long as places are created for proteges of Senator 
A, Deputy B, or Counsellor C. 

The enormous hospital of the Incurahili, where also a royal com- 
missionary presides, was found to be in a most deplorable state. 
The number of patients reduced from one thousand to seven hun- 
dred ; the meat of inferior quality to that prescribed. Despite the 
25,000 lire which appear in the budget for linen, there were not 
sufficient sheets to change the beds of tlio sick, yet there was an ac- 
cumulated deficit of 869,030 lire, and for last year alone 200,000 lire. 
As the i)resent special commissioners have really reduced the ex- 
penditure, while increasing the number of patients admitted, dimin- 
ished the enormous number of servants, and by supplying food to 
those on guard deprived them of the temptation to steal the rations 
of the sick ; as they have thoroughly cleansed the hospital from 
garret to cellar, constructed water-closets, etc., we hope they will 
be allowed to remain in office sufficient time to render a return to 
former abuses impossible. 

Some improvement there is, wo notice, in the Foundling Hos- 
pital, which was in a wretched state, the mortality ai;nong infants 
amounting to ninety-five and even one hundred per cent. The sys- 
tem adopted of giving them out to be nursed by poor families in 
the city and country round Naples, answers admirably, as the poor 
people here regard them as the “ Virgin’s children della 

Madonna. Still there are over three hundred big, lazy girls in the 
establishment who ought to have been put out to earn their living . 
long ago. 

The Ca%a di Matemita^ added to the establishment, is admirably 
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conducted, and the secrets of the poor g'irls or women who demand 
admission are religiously kept. 

The famous con- 
vent of the Sepolte Vive 
of Suor Orsola Be- 
nincasa, which created 
such a sensation in 
the newspapers a year 
since, is now complete- 
ly reformed ; the few 
surviving nuns are 
pensioned off and al- 
lotted a residence in 
some distant portion 
of the enormous edi- 
fice, while the income 
of 100,000 lire is ap- 
plied to the education 
of poor children. There 
are also classes for the 
children of i^arents 
who can pay, a normal 
school, and a kinder- 
garten. 

As the reformed 
law of charitable in- 
stitutions is only two 
years old, and the 
government and mu- 
nicipal authorities are 
doing their best to apply it in spite of the clergy and the vested 
interests of innumerable loafers, we may hope that in time to come 
the poor and the poor alone may profit by this their own and only 
wealth. How such wealth may be profitably applied is shown by 
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the aumeroujf esta.Uli&hmeiits lounded and maintained by private 
charity. The children’s hospital, Lina, founded and main- 

tained by the well-known philanthropist, Duchessa llavaschiera, is 
a perfect ^ijrem. There ani eig'hty beds, each occupied by a poor 
cliild for whom a surgical oi)eration is necessary. All the first sur- 
geons and doctors of Naples give their services. The Duchess 
herself, wlio founded the liosi)itaI in memory of her only daughter, 
Lina, suporiiitends it in person, often living and sleeping there, 
and th(i delight of tlu5 cliildnm when “ Manvnia Duchesm ” enters 
the wards is very touching. 

The asylum for girls or})lianed during the cholera of 1884 is an- 
other example of how much can bo done, with comparatively small 
sums, under ])ersonal suijervision. Lore 285 boardiu's and 250 day 
scliolars are maintained at a (*ost of little ovtn* 100,000 francs, sub- 
scribed by individuals, the Dank of Nai)les, tlie Chamber of Com- 
merce, (‘tc. All the (diildren fre(pient tlio elementary schools, and 
are each tauglit a trade, dressmaking, plain needlework, making 
and meuding--y/e/^//c/7V^ (machine-knitted vests), stockings, petti- 
coats, etc., artificial flowcu's, embroidery, and lace making. At the 
Expositi(3n of Pah'rmo then', was a beautiful collection of the work 
<lono by the girls of this school ; we could wish that they were not 
com]>elled to toil so many hours a day, but necessity knows no law,/ 
and the administration of the superintendent, Baron Tosti, is above 
all prais(\ There are two educational and industrial schools for 
boys in Naplt's which may serve as models to the other provinces 
of Italy and to other nations. 

The Inutituto ( ’<(,sauov(fs,'^ for boys who have attended the infant 
schools, was founded in 1862 by Alfonzo della Valle di Casanova. 
Elementary schools and workshops were opened under the same 
roof and carried on privately with great success until 1880 ; then 

* Americaa lady, well known in Boston for her work in j)rison reform, said to 
ng, as w0 wjpre taking her over these schools : “ We have nothing so good as this in 
America.”' 
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recog*nizecl as a Cor 2 n) Morale by tho gfovernmeut, wliich assigned a 
large building with open spaces for gymnastics and recreation, sur- 
rounded by eleven new workshops. Industrial schools generally 
are a failure, owing to the expense incurred by the i)ayment of di- 
rectors of workshops, tho purchase of machines, tools, instruments, 
and raw material. In this establishment the workshop alone is 
given rent free to the master — blacksmiths, car[)enters, tailors, 
boot-makers, brass-workers, cameo, lava workers, workers in bronze, 
sculptors, ebonists, wood carvers, and printers — with whom a regu- 
lar contract is signed, for a certain number of years, by which, on 
“November 1st, dircictors A, B, and C shall open a workshop, fur- 
nishing it with all such machines and instruments as are necessai-y 
for carrying on and teaching his trade to a fixed nundjer of pupils.” 
In case of bankrui)t(5y the master must at once quit tho workshop. 
The boys for the first two years, that is until they are nine, attend 
the elementary schools exclusivdy ; then they or their parents 
choose their trade, and as soon as their work becomtis profitable, 
they are paid a certain sum fixed by tho master-workman and the 
ilirector of the establishmont, who receives the pay of tho boys 
weekly and gives half to them, half to the establishment. At first 
the boys were compelled to place all their portion in postal savings 
l)anks, but as all are day scholars and are housed and fed by their 
X)arents, it was found that these, being too poor to maintain them, 
removed them from the school before they were pr()ficient in their 
respective trades. From the report up to March fi, 1892, we find 
559 ‘‘ present,” 104 piqiils who had quitted the establishment as 
skilled workmen, all of whom are eagerly sought by the directors 
of workshops in this city. Tlxe income of the institute does not ex- 
ceed 72,000 francs, of which 22,000 is paid to school-masters and 
servants ; the remainder goes in buildings, prizes to the pupils, etc. 
The Casanova opera also has a beautiful department at tl^O Bxposi-" 
tion at Palermo, where albums and pamphlets show its his- 

tory from the beginning. 

A similar institution, much rougher, but eveipmore meritorious, 
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is the working school in the ex-convent of 8. Antonio a Tarsia. Tlie 
boys collected here are the real waifs and strays taken from the 
streets— gutter-sparrows, literally. The founder is Giovanni Flor- 
enzano, ex-member of parliament and (cmessore) officer of public in- 
struction in the municipality of Naples. It is conducted on the 
same principles as that of Casanova, but, alas ! not with equal funds. 
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hall with a pretty garden in the Vico Cupa a Chiara, where seven 
hundred children, all under separate patronage of benevolent men 
and women, were clothed, and on every Sunday taught choral sing- 
ills’, gymnastics, and military exercises. Alas ! both the hall and 
garden have been demolished by the pickaxe of a building society, 
and the children are dispersed. This idea of placing every boy in 
the working school under the protection of some well-to-do person 
is excellent. A few more such industrial schools as these of Casa- 
nova and Tarsia would be the making of the next generation of 
Neapolitan boys. These private institutions also form a striking 
contrast with the so-called reformatories, penitentiaries, and cor- 
rectional establishments with which Italy, and especially Naples, 
abounds. In three of these which we visited we may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that there are no reforms, and no i^enitents in 
any of them. In one of these, where each boy costs three francs 
l^er day, discoU, merely naughty boys and boys sent by their own 
parents to bo disciplined, are mixed up with culprits who have been 
condemned once, twice, and thrice, for whom ‘‘ paternal discipline 
is a derision, who break down the doors of their colls, kick the 
jailors, and yet are fed on coffee and milk in the morning, meat at 
mid-day, soujd at night, and wine three times a week. 

We have not space for even a brief reference to prison discipline 
in Italy, but we may say as a general rule that delinquents and 
. criminals alone are housed, fed, clothed, and cared for by the State ; 
that the greater the crime, the more hardened the criminal, the 
better does he lodge, dress, and, till yesterday, fare ! 

We must not close this story of the poor in Naples without a^ 
reference to two other institutions dedicated to the poor alone. 
The one is the school for the blind at Caravaggio, which, with the 
boarding-house and school founded by Lady Strachen, offer a pleas- 
ant contrast to the blind institute at S. Giuseppe, dependent on 
the Albergo dei Poveri. The blind institute, now called Prince of 
^NapleSj founded by the brothers Martucelli, is admirable. The 
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blind boys and girls read, write, print, and play various instru- 
ments, are shoe-makers, carpenters, basket and Venetian blind-mak- 
ers. The correspondent of the London Thnen^ on seeing the depart- 
ment of this school at the Palermo Exhibition, could hardly believe 
that the work was done by blind children. 

The Froebel Institute, now called the ATctor Emanuel Interna- 
tional Institute, was founded by Julia Halis Schwabe, an enthusias- 
tic admirer of Garibaldi, who, in 1860, appealed to women to open 
popular schools for the education of the poor in tlie southern prov- 
inces. Professor Villari took it under his esi)ocial protection, and 
tlie old medical college at H. Aniello was assiginnl for the x^nrpose, 
so that poor girls taken from the streets could bo housed, fed, and 
educated. At present the boarding-school has been much reduced, 
but the day, infant, and elementary schools are simply perfect. 
Side by side with the classes for poor children, are paying classes 
for the well-to-do, who are taught to find pleasure in bringing 
clothes and boots for their ])oorer companions. The “ haves” pay 
seven lire a month, which suffices to give a cai^ital soup every day 
to about four hundred childn^n of the ‘‘ have nots.” The establish- 
ment serves also as a training-school for teachers of this Froebelian, 
or as it ought to be called, Pestalozzian system, certainly the most 
admirable yet invented for keex)ing children bright, hai^py, and 
active, and while x)lacing no undue strain on their intellectual 
faculties, disci|dining and i^reparing them for the ago when these 
can be exercised. It is a school such as this which I long to see 
opened in the new (juarters where the children taken from the 
fondari cellars and slums in general are now housed. Very dismal 
they look, shut up in the resiiective rooms, seated upon the Avindow- 
sills, longing for the ojAcn street, of hasso porto, the filthy court- 
yards, where there Avere goats and rats to i:>lay with, any amount of 
dirt for the “ makin’ o’ mud pies,” and the chance of a stray phza or 
frazaglia, the gift of kindly foodmongers. Now, of course the jior- 
ters forbid the leaving open the doors of the apartments,” the 
squatting on staircases, the congregating in the courtyards where 
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no “ washpools ” have been erected, “ expressly to prevent the 
slummers from reducing the new tenements to the state of the old 
fondacL'' All this is highly proper, but very forlorn for the little 
ones. 

By degrees it is to be hoped that the inhabitants of Naples, rich 
and poor, will be induced to go and live in the suburbs. At i^resent 
there is a population which has increased from a little over four 
hundred thousand to nearly six hundred thousand, crowded over 
eight square kilometres ; deduct the space occupied by churches 
and public buildings, and there is little more than seven square 
kilometres. And this is the first greatest misfortune for the poor 
in Naples. The problem of housing them solved, it will be, after 
all, but the alpha of the business. There is neither “ bread nor 
work ” for the masses, who increase and multiply like rabbits in a 
warren. On this point they are extremel}^ sensitive. Finding a 
lad of eighteen, for whom we were* trying to get work, just married 
to a girl of sixteen, we ventured to remonstrate, asking how they 
were to keep their children? “ Vohte anche speqnere la razza dei 
pezzenii Do you want even to extinguish the race of misera- 
bles ? ” the husband asked, indignantly. 

Hitherto the surplus population of the provinces has swarmed 
otF to Brazil and the United States. From the former country 
many of them return with sad tales of whole families swept away by 
yellow fever, of hard labor hoeing coffee with insufiicient remuner- 
ation, and the impossibility of obtaining proper nourishment. 
And now comes the natural but sad report, from the United States 
accentuated by Mr. Chandler, in the Forimi, that republican citizens 
are tired of the poor, meek, feckless, unclean offshoots of royal 
courts and aristocratic institutions who extract a livelihood from 
New York’s ash-barrels ; who contract for the right to trim the ash- 
scows before they are sent out to sea, whereas a few years ago men 
were paid a dollar and a half a day for the said “ trimming ; ” who 
keep the stale beer dives and pig together in the ‘‘Bend ; ” who used 
at home to receive but .five cents per day and “ wittals ” that dogs 
22 
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refuse, undersell tlieir labor abroad, and thus lower the wages of the 
natives. 

We cannot wonder that the cry is ; “ Send them back — here they 
are encumbrances.” 

But when this safety-valve is closed some new outlet will have 
to be found to prevent an explosion, and th(3 upper third ” will do 
well to devise the ways and means while yet there is time. 
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POVKUTY AND Pa lirEUISM— rilE 1V)UU CLASSES OF Ol U POPULATION — PROCESSES 
wiucii Tend to Increase Paupeiosm — PAUPE it Immigration — Laws to 
Control It-Tiie Head Moneys— The Return of Alien Paupers— The 
Bio System of Out Relief — Ouoanizkd (Jhaiuty— As an Agent in the 
Prevention of Pauperism — The Charity Organization Society of New 
York— Other Agenthes of Benevolence— Church Charities— The Jews 
—Treatment of the Insane Poor— Management of the County Poor- 
houses— The Care of Dependent Children— Reformatories — The Dis- 
ciPiJNE of (Convicts— The Question of Heredity— Mr. Brace’s Testi- 
mony — The State Charities Aid Association — The Factory Law. 

P OVERTY and pauperism are words which should not bo used 
as equivalents, or even as synonyms. The terms stand for 
tiling’s or thoug*hts which in some respects are antithesis. 
An individual may he both a poor person and a pauper; but the 
majority of the poor, when not demoralized by unwise interference 
or nes^lect, are neither purposely nor actually in the attitude of 
pauperism, which is that of dependence on public or private char- 

♦TTie lion. Oscar Craig, President of the New York State Board of Charities 
(whos^e persistent and sacrifieing efforts for the poor by scientific, as well as humani- 
tarian, methods, have been increasingly acknowledged since his untimely death in 
January, 1894), wrote the chapter herewith published in the spring of 1892. A part 
of it, very much condensed, was published in Scribners Magazine for July, 1898, but 
the present is the first publication in its entirety" of one of the last and most mature 
expressions of the views of a man who spoke with the highest authority by reason 
of his extensive experience and knowledge, as well as by his remarkable clarity of 
judgment^ Mr. Craig intended further to revise this paper for book publication. 
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ity in the form of either indoor or out-relief ; v hile a large minor- 
ity, if not a major part, of pauiDers misrepresent or suppress either 
infrequently their accumulations of property, or more often their 
ability to work, which is their capital, and so pass as poor persons 
only by their false pretences or concealments. 

Another distinction must be made. The i^roductive classes 
should not be identified with even the poor.” The worker who 
toils continuously and eflfectually, such as the parish jiriest or min- 
ister of the gospel or teacher in the rural district, the farmer, the 
artisan, or the humble laborer, may be in destitute circumstances, or 
in distress of desire to supply the higher wants of his family with 
the small means at his command ; but such workers make the world 
rich in spiritual worth and material wealth, and accumulate the po- 
tential forces, moral and physical, whicli, being liberated from 
time to time, lead to the px’ogress of the world. The;^are, in such 
points, differentiated from the simply indigent or worthy poor, who, 
though patient, enduring, suflering uncomplainingly, striving to 
avoid the dependence of pauperism, and if defeated renewing the 
struggle for an honest living, are handicai')])ed in the race by some 
incumbrance or inefficiency, proceeding from incomplete corre- 
spondence with their environment, or imperfect organism, or de- 
fective energy or vitality ; and who (while deserving the favors of 
tlie strong to “help them to help themselves,” and perhaps more 
the favorites of heaven than many who succeed better in the strug- 
gle for existence on earth) are nevertheless not energetic factors in 
industrial activities or in the performance of duties to society. 

A distinct set remains to be mentioned, viz.: the opulent who 
are not rich by the results of their own industry for the moral or 
material ends of society, and who, neglecting their social obliga- 
tions, suffer atrophy of virile and moral powers, and, like paupers, 
live on the world’s surplus without adding to it or giving any fair 
equivalent for their maintenance. 

These^four categories may thus be arranged in two divisions : 
first — the poor and working classes, both of which are entitled to our 
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respect for different sorts of praiseworthy qualities ; and, second — 
the idle rich and the pauper^ neither of which is worthy of our praise. 
Eliminating from consideration the affluent who lead useless lives, 
as of no account, wo have the remaining unprofitable class of the 
second division contrasted with the two estimable classes of the 
first division. 

Observing those distinctions, it is obvious that any principle or 
policy which leads toward the i)rovention of pauperism, conduces 
pro tanto to the protection of both the poor and the producing 
classes. To defend the workers, as members pf the social organism 
most entitled to honor, is to shield them from unjust taxes levied 
to support x^ersons who are able but unwilling to work, or to main- 
tain in comfort and comparative luxury, to a degree relatively 
higher than the average families of tax-i)ayers can enjoy, even 
those who lire willing but unable to work. To i)reserve the poor 
from injury is to guard not merely their physical welfare but also 
their moral well-being, and to ward oft‘ the forces that break down 
their manhood and thus tend to disintegrate society. 

To prereni pauperisvi is to go before the |:>roccsses which lead to 
it, and to anticipate the causes which, if not counteracted, tend, by 
successive steps, to make the j^roductivo and independent worker 
lapse into indigence, and the indigent to descend into dependence. 
Preventive measures are therefore better than any and all means 
that are merely repressive or remedial. 

The work of prevention is so imperfect in most communities, 
while the processes for the x3ropagation of pauperism are so suc- 
cessful in many countries of Europe, that there is imposed on pub- 
lic authorities in the United States the duty of exclusion or expul- 
sion of all immigrants who may bo infected with this vice or disease. 
This proscriptive duty devolves on charity administration in the 
State of New York more than elsewhere in America, for the reason 
that its territory includes the principal port of entry, and therefore 
naturally returns the worst elements, while most of the able-bodied 
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and the right-minded pass into the interior States, where they be- 
come worthy and valuable citizens of the Republic. 

It may be suggested that the return of such immigrants, who 
have eftected a landing by eluding the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, does not go to the true end of the prevention of this dis- 
ease, or even its reduction or relief in the world at large. But this 
view is not so broad as at first sight it seems to be, in subordinating 
patriotism to philanthropy, and is not so comprehensive as that 
which justifies the necessary means for the i)reservation of the so- 
cial organisms and life of America, with their potential advantages 
and benefits to the whole world. There is no room for donht that hn- 
niigrfitlon, if unrestricted^ laould soon elinnge from wind noiv is mostly 
good, to Hud vdrirJi would he nuiinly had, if not in actual ratio of num^ 
hers, at least in real proportion of poujcr. 

It is difficult for Americans, in their magnanimity, to realize or 
fully believe, however realistic may bo the story, that government 
and other agencies in Europe) have deliberately and successfully 
conducted their diseased, filthy, vicious, and criminal dregs of so- 
ciety, by ocean steamers, as sewers, into cesspools made of the ports 
and towns of the TTnited States. But such is the fact established 
by evidence convincing and cumulative. The late Dr. Anderson, 
Prt'sident of the Rochester University, and member of the State 
Board of Charities for the Seventh Judicial District, submitted to 
the board a paper dated January 12, 1875, which cites admissions 
made by ])ublicists and other authorities abroad, showing this fact. 
And it has been confirmed by proofs annually gathered since the 
year 1873, by the Secretary of the State Board of Charities, and by 
the findings of the Board made in its annual reports to the Legis- 
lature. 

The State of New York lias sought relief in various enactments. 
Chapter 277 of the laws of 1831, and chapter 230 of the laws of 1833, 
were practically inoperative, on account of the difficulty of proving 
the intent or knowledge of the master of the vessel, or other per- 
son, introducing the convict or the pauper into the State. The act 
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passed May 16, 1847, entitled “ An Act Concerning* Passengers in 
Vessels Coming to the United States,” and the amendatory and sup- 
plementary acts, created commissioners of immigration, and among 
other things made the consignees, masters, agents, and owners of 
vessels liable for the suj)port of immigrants who were ‘‘ lunatic, 
idiot, deaf, dumb, blind, infirm, maimed, over sixty years old, 
widows having families, or for any cause unable to support them- 
selves,” provided that such liability might be discharged by j)aying 
a commutation tax of two dollars and fifty (ients per capita on all 
immigrants within twenty-four hours after leaving the vessel. The 
result, of course, was that the commutation money was always as- 
sessed on tlie immigrant at his place of departure. Tlie law directed' 
the commissioners to [)ay, from such money, the cost of maintaining 
such immigrants as bec^ame a ])ublic charge within the State, but 
not beyond tlie period of five years from landing. Tliis statutory 
indemnity was inadecpiate, on account of the sliort term of mainten- 
ance and of the small sum of “ head money,” by reason of which the 
commissioners, though restricted by the five years’ clause, incurred 
debts which their resources would not cancel. Wliilo about nine 
thousand foreigners were thus maintained from such commutation 
money, between the years 1868 and 1873 inclusive — a period just 
prior to the first subsequent legislation hereafter mentioned — there 
were foreign -born inmates of county poor-houses and city alms- * 
houses in the State, during the same six years, to an annual average 
of thirty-five thousand to forty thousand, being about two-thirds of 
the total x>oi)ulation of these liouses, thougli foreign-born persons 
were only about one-third of the total census of the State. Another 
inevitable limitation in the law was tliat it could cover only the 
ports of entry Avithin its jurisdiction, while the classes of defective 
and dependent persons provided against were in large numbers 
shipped to Canadian ports, and thence forwarded over the border, 
with their destinations practically fixed, as if ticketed, to the jjoor- 
houses and almshouses of the counties and cities of the State. 

This statute provoked comments from jurists on the question of 
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its validity. Finally, the Supreme Court of the United States (in 
the case of Henderson et at. v. Mayor of New York et aL, decided in 
October, 1875) declared that the provisions in the law for levying 
the tax on immigrants, and the penalties leading to it, were in reg- 
ulation of commerce, and therefore in violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

After this decision, cutting off the inflow of the “ head money,” 
the unnaturalized i^aupers who had floated on the currents of immi- 
gration and had become moored by our charity cables under the 
five years’ clause, were supported by the Commissioners of Immigra- 
tion on Ward’s Island, from appropriations by the Legislature of 
the State in the years 1876 to 1883, amounting to $1,140,500, and on 
credit in county poor-houses, city almshouses, incorporated hos- 
pitals, orphan asylums, and other charitable institutions, in the 
further amount of $105,008.96, which is a debt against the State to 
be x^aid from the i)roceeds of the sale of its x)roperty on Ward’s 
Island ; and also from a loan of $200,000 made in 1875 by The Emi- 
grants’ Industrial Savings Bank of New York, secured by a mort- 
gage on the Ward’s Island x^rox^erty, which mortgage was, in 1882, 
assigned to the Comptroller of the State as an investment for the 
United States Uex^osit Fund, thus making the funny combination 
of a mortgage held by the State on its own x^roxierty, and as secu- 
rity for trust funds. 

But these various sums represent only a small x^art of the defici- 
ency of the “ head moneys,” as already shown by reference to the 
ordinary statistics of alien pauperism, which was a public charge, 
not on the State at large, but on counties and cities. The proofs 
demonstrate that the Supreme Court, in cutting off the commuta- 
tion contracts, released the x^^^ople of New York State from a most 
destructive and deplorable policy of inviting foreign convicts, luna- 
tics, and paupers to come, with the implied covenant of mainten- 
ance for five years and probably for life. 

At the time of this decision (1875), there was no National statute 
on the subject. Subsequently Federal Legislation was repeatedly 
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invoked by the State Board of Charities of New York, in corre- 
spondence with the State Department and Senators and Representa- 
tives at Washington, and with the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, and the boards and authorities of other States. 
The result of the agitation was the act of Congress to regulate im- 
migration, i^assed in 1882, by which it was provided, among other 
things, that if tliere shall be found among immigrants on vessels, 
“ any convict, lunatic, idiot, or any person unable to take care of 
himself or herself without becoming a public charge, . . . such 

person shall not be permitted to land.” This law was* at first exe- 
cuted by State authorities, but is now enforced by Federal officers, 
under regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. Assuming, for argument’s sake, that its administration has 
been reasonably diligcnit, the fact remains that great numbers of 
alien yiaupers annually elude the Federal examinations and obtain a 
footing on our shores, perhaj^s the majority of whom infest the city 
and the State of New York. 

The Legislature of the State has provided for the return of such 
foreign and unnaturalized paupers as are assisted by cities, charita- 
ble societies, and other agencies to emigrate, after the expiration of 
one year from their iminigation (which is the period limiting such 
action by officers under the Federal statute). Under the Alien Pau- 
per Law of New York, enacted in 1880, and enforced by the Chief 
Secretary of its State Board of Charities, seventeen hundred and 
twenty-nine of these assisted immigrants, most of them being rem- 
nants of the imperfect execution of the law of Congress, have been 
sent to their homes or places of settlement, by through tickets to 
those places in foreign countries. Such returns have been accom- 
plished in humane ways, at an expense of less than twenty -two dol- 
lars per capita, or about one-fifth of the cost of maintenance for one 
year, computed at two dollars per week, and about one seventy- 
fifth of their support for life, on an estimate of expectation of fif- 
teen years, which is verified by experience. Thus, at a total expen- 
diture of $37,238.46, the expulsion of these organized invaders of 
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the soil of New York has saved to the taxpayers of the State over 
$2,700,000. 

These general statistics arc taken from the annual reports of the 
State Board of Cliarities to the Legislature of New York ; and the 
ilata for the lisc.al year closing September 30, 1891, are as follows: 

The number of alien paupers removed by the Board from the i)Oor-houses, 
almsliouses, hospitals, asylums, and other charitable institutions of this State, 
5nd sent to their hoiiK's in diHerent countries of Europe, during the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1801, pursuant to chapter 540 of the laws of 1880, was as 
follows : To England, 38 ; to Ireland, 37 ; to Italy, 32 ; to Austria-Hungary, 
.15 ; to Germany, 22 ; to Scotland, 13 ; to Sweden and Switzerland, each, 5 ; to 
Kussia, 4 ; and to Dennuirk, 2 — total, 173. 

The examination showed that they wore deported from their several Euro- 
pean homes to this country by the following agencies, viz.: By cities and other 
muuieipalitics, 34; by their relatives, guardians, and friends, 67; by various 
European immigration and benevolent societies, 49 ; by individuals under con- 
tract to labor, 23 — total, 173. 


Preceding the Alien Pauper Law was the State Pauper Law’, 
enacted June 7, 1873, and amended in 1874 and 1875, which is still 
in full force and effect. Under its provisions, the Secretary of the 
State Board of Cliarities returns to their liomes or friends in other 
States of tlie X'nion and other countries, State pp,upers, that is to / 
say^ dependent persons having no legal settlement by sixty days’ 
residence in any of the counties of the State, and found by the 
Secretary in the State alinsliouses, w’hich are certain county poor- 
houses selected and designated by the State Board as receptacles 
of these classes. 

The report of the State Board of Charities, transmitted to the 
Legislature February 17, 1892, shows tliat the whole number of per- 
sons committed as State paupers under this act since it went into 
eflfect, October 22, 1873, has been 24,153, viz. : males, 18,813 ; fe- 
males, 5,340. Of these 15,071 have been furnished transportation 
to their homes or places of legal settlement in other States and 
countries, and this State thus released of the burden and expense 
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of their support and care through life. To have maintained these 
paupers in the poor-houses and almshouses of the State, at the low 
rate of $100 each per annum, would have involved an annual outlay 
of $1,607,100 ; and, calculating* the average duration of their lives at 
fifteen years, they would, in the end, have entailed the enormous 
expenditure of $22,006,500, by the various cities and counties of the 
State. The average annual expense since the law went into effect, 
for maintenance, supervision, and care, and for the removal of 
15,071 helpless paupers to their homes or jilaces of legal settle- 
ment, has been less than $40,000, or about $25 per person. 

Every invasion of the delinquent, diseased, and destitute classics 
wliicHi is finally turned back by the State government, if not at first 
repelled by the Eederal authorities, deters unnumbered irruptions 
of similar sorts ; by making such experiments of vagrant mendi- 
cants from sister States uncertain, or rather rendering it Almost 
certain that their ventures will prove unprofitable and unpleasant 
to themselves ; and by discouraging benevolent societies, munici- 
palities, and government agencies in Europe, from their bolder at-'' 
temiits to organize such immoral incursions into our territory. 
Thus, the State Paui)or Law and the Alien Pauper Law have not 
only immediately effected an actual saving of perhaps $25,000,000 as 
already computed, but on a fair estimate of probabilities, have re- 
sulted in sparing the resources of the State the useless expenditure 
of larger sums of moiuiy, as W(?ll as its social and moral economies, 
much disorder, and the blood and life of its people, the contagion 
and infection of disease and vice. 

The public system of outtrelief, as organized and administered 
in many places, is a prolific propagator of pauperism. Until our 
departments and bureaus of local, as well as St.atc and National, 
governments shall be regulated by a reformed civil-service divorced 
from partisan politics, the dispensation of alms in money or food 
or other things, by public officials, to recipients in their homes, will 
continue to be a source of corruption. The taint aflects the body 
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politic directly, as does all venality in public life. The fraud upon 
the service is of no account, in comparison with the wrong done in 
converting whole families and circles of people, who are actually 
or potentially self-supporting, into the most shameful mendicants 
and dependants. The offspring of households so ‘‘ helped soon 
become helpless parasites upon the i)ublic. 

Organized charity, administered by voluntary societies, is the 
remedy for such evils. The first association of this sort in the 
United States was formed in the year 1877, in the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Similar societies now exist in Philadelphia, Boston, Brook- 
lyn, and about one hundred other American cities, the forms and 
plans of which differ in certain respects, some of them more than 
others resembling the pioneer organization of London, but the best 
of them providing no financial aid except through outside agencies 
or in emergencies. 

The Charity Organization Society of the City of New York, 
formed January 26, 1882, is destined to do a great work in the 
metropolis. Its ‘‘New York Charities Directory’’ contains over 
four hundred pages of valuable notes of more than throe hundred 
benevolent, and more than five hundred congregational, agencies, 
omitting only those which are reported adversely by the State 
Board of Charities, or otherwise known to be unworthy. 

The following extracts from the Constitution show the prin- 
ciples of the society : 

Every department of its work shall be completely severed from all questions 
of religious belief, politics, and nationality. 

No person representing the society in any capacity whatsoever shall use his 
or her position for the purpose of proselytism. 

The society shall not directly dispense alms in any form. 

The chief objects of the society are : 

To be a centre of intercommunication between the various churches and 
charitable agencies in the city. To foster harmonious co-operation between 
them, and to check the evils of the overlapping of relief. 
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To investigate thoroughly, and without charge, the oases of all applicants 
for relief which are referred to the society for inquiry, and to send the persons 
having a legitimate interest in such cases full reports of the results of investiga- 
tion. 

To obtain from the proper charities and charitable individuals suitable and 
adequate relief for deserving cases. 

To procure work for poor persons who are capable of being wholly or par- 
tially self-supporting. 

To repress mendicity by the above means and by the prosecution of impos- 
tors. 

To promote the general walfare of the poor by social and sanitary refonns, 
and by the inculcation of habits of providence and self-dependence. 

Its tender of services lias been accepted by nearly all the relig- 
ions and relief associations ; and its references of cases receive the 
immediate attention of the Doj)artment of Public Charities and 
Correction. It is to the credit of the city government that its ad- 
ministration of out-relief has been reduced to the annual sum of 
about $20,000. The writer being a citizen of no mean city in the 
same State, which has less than one hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, regrets that its annual outlay in the old ways for the old 
objects of out-relief, is relatively larger, being about $33,600, or 
nearly double that of the metropolis, for less than one -tenth of the 
population. In the matter of places where spirituous and fermented 
liquors are sold to be drunk at the bar or on the premises, the two 
eities are in comparison as follows r In Rochester, exclusive of 
drug-stores, about twelve hundred, of which about nine hundred 
and fifty are licensed ; in New York, about nine thousand licensed 
and unlicensed saloons and places, according to the writer^s esti- 
mate from data given by Mr. Robert Graham, the Secretary of the 
Church Temperance Society, confirmed by advices published in the 
New York Stm, on the alleged authority of Superintendent Byrnes. 
That the provincial city has needs to be met by the direct agency 
and the indirect influence of its infant society for the organization 
of charity, is clear in the light of the facts cited. 
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The popular apprehension should embrace one prominent fact, 
found from general statistics, viz. : that public indoor relief is not 
increased by diminishing j^ublic out-relief, which shows that cases 
requiring out-relief are supplied by jorivate societies or persons, 
and that other cases applying for it do not, when refused, come 
upon the public in any way, the exceptions, if any, jn^oving the 
rules governing each class of eases. It is to be remembered al- 
ways that the good ministry of charity (though by the older max- 
ims confined in tlieory to the relief of only tlie industrious or the 
virtuous) is by tlie better precepts and practices under modern 
methods extended to the worthy and tlie unworthy, by moral meas- 
ures as well as material means adapted to reach each individual 
case for the preservation or restoration of the person directly in- 
volved, and the consequent protection of society. This is the work 
of charity organization. It is to be understood also that the aim to 
organize the powers for good against the organized forces of evil, 
in communities where the citizens have not time to investigate or 
to co-operate in Avorks of mercy, does not relieve the constituent or 
the corresponding members of charity organization from the duty, 
or deprive them of the blessedness, of beneficence. The design is 
to inform the conscience of benevolent i^eople Avith the proofs in 
each case ; and not to discharge them from, but to charge them 
Avith, the obligations of humanity. 

Other forms of charity organization are found in older types. 
The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, in the city of New York, organ- 
ized in 1835 and incorporated in 1872 ; the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, organized in 1843 and in- 
corporated in 1848 ; the Society for the Relief of Poor WidoAV» 
with Small Children, in New York, organized in 1798 and incorpor- 
ated in 1802 ; the Children’s Aid Society of the City of New York, 
organized in 1853 and incorporated in 1855, and numerous other as- 
sociations in the metropolis ; with the Rochester Female Charita- 
ble Society for the Relief of the Sick Poor, organized in 1822 and 
incorporated in 1855, now operating in eighty-four defined districts. 
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to which are assigned about ono hundred visitors under eighteen 
active directresses — one and all represent associations in the State 
of New York which were precursors in the evolution of charity or- 
ganizations, and proceeded on the underlying i)rinciples of the dis- 
pensation of moral as well as material relief and its administration 
hy “ friendly visitors.” 

University settlements, now introduced in New York, Chicago, 
and Boston, promise to become influential canitres of X)ersonal sac- 
rifices and endeavors for the restoration and protection of the weak 
by th(^ realization of their brotherhood with the strong. 

The pul)lic and private agencies of benevolence already pointed 
out, with their manifold instrumentalities, are characterized by the 
self-sacrifice as well as the sev(*rity of sympathy seeking the high- 
est relief. Their work is in full agreement with tliat enforced by 
the public conscience, which has been informed through such in- 
vestigations as those by Mr. Brace, in his incpiiries resi)ecting “The 
♦ Dangerous Classes of New York,” and by Mr. Eiis, in his “ Studies 
Among’ the Tenements of New York,” showing “ How the Other 
Half Lives.” Such new activities have, in this generation, arisen 
at different centres in the world. The “ Rationalized Christianity 
commended in Mr. S[)en(;er’s “ Data of Ethics,” as a poi)ular equiv- 
alent for scientific altruism, does not account for the origin, how- 
ever it may explain the movement, of such voluntary or spontane- 
ous agencies. The awakening has l)een produced by Christianity, 
not in the abstract, but in the (anicrete, vNorking in the hearts of 
men. Its practical pity for unhappy or unworthy men is the evolu- 
tion of Christian experience, and is justified and inspired by the 
Christian scriptures ; and, as the writer believes, is informed by the 
providence and the person of Christ, who evidently works not 
through all who x^rofess his name, but through those, confessing or 
non-confessing, who have been touched by his truth and Spirit. 

With these general movements are others which wore earlier in 
origin, though special, and on church and denominational lines. 
The various boards of home missions are doing much for the salva- 
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tion of secular society. The City Mission and Tract Society and 
the City Mission Society, P. E., of New York, with their evangelis- 
tic labors, are working also on the same plane as Mr. Brace and 
Riis, and in similar lines — saving from pauperism as well as from^ 
other forms of vice and disease. May all churches, whose sincere 
members have the means in their own private resources, ultimately 
and speedily become convinced that it is their duty to call assistant 
ministers and consecrated laymen wholly set apart to “go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind,'* and to “ go 
out into the highways and hedges and compel them to come in.” 
Philanthroihsts who are enlightened on these subjects appreciate 
the administration of the Eoinan Catholic Church and the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in. their ministries to the socially and. spirit- 
ually destitute and dependent classes. 

The Jewish congregations in the United States are, in some re- 
spects, examples to distinctively Christian societies. Their minis- 
ters are frequently students of social science. The precepts which 
they put into practice have also their religious, as well as their 
scientific, credentials and authority. For they read the moral law 
of love as it is written, not only on the human heart, where it is so 
often illegible, or in pagjjpt philosophy and in literature, or in the ' 
writings of the Christian covenant and dispensation, but also clearly 
and fully in their own sacred scriptures whose formula, “ thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” is in these very terms adopted by 
Christ. The practice of these precepts by this ancient people re- 
specting their poor, is unprecedented and unparalleled in its honor 
to the written word. If there are Jews in the poor-houses and alms- 
houses of the counties and cities of the State, they are exceptions 
proving the rule. Perhaps they sometimes extend too liberal as- 
sistance to their dependent brethren, and demoralize by out-relief 
in even private dispensation ; but such cases are comparatively 
rare. The endeavor of ministers and members of their congrega-r 
tions is to relieve all classes of their indigent people, by helping 
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them to help themselves through the personal agency of friendly 
visitors. The refugees from religious or political persecution in 
]^rope, who have come- under the jirotection and care of the Jews 
in America within the last few years, have been severe but success- 
ful tests of these principles for the prevention of pauperism. 

In the united Jewish charities organized by the principal Jewish 
congregation, under their minister, Kev. Max Landsberg, Ph.D., in 
liochester, N. Y., 106 new ‘‘ cases,” or families, of 262 persons, were 
received as Jewish immigrants from Russia, from October 1, 1891, 
to March 1, 1892. Nearly all of these cases came in a destitute 
and dependent condition, and thirty were men who had left their 
wives and children in Russia. One of these cases is given as a fair 
rex^resentation of them all, vizi : a family of 10 persons assisted as 
follows: .October, $77.04 ; November, $17.75,; December, $10; Jan- 
uary, $12; February, $8; March, $5; besides three and one-half 
tons of coal, and aid in finding and doing work, with friendly coun- 
sel. This family is now self-supporting, though its head had been 
a fish-jDacker in Russia, and was obliged to learn a new trade here. 
Of the 106 cases, 19 wore refused and 85 were assisted, of whom all 
are now earning their own maintenance without assistance except 
friendly advice. 

Dr. Landsberg assorts that a large expense at first, in proper 
cases, may be true economy of means to the end of self-mainten- 
ance. ivfany other persons who deal with destitute classes gravi- 
tating toward dependence have arrived at this conclusion. The 
danger of out-relief, in such cases, arises, as we have seen, from the 
political nature of its i>ublic dispensation, but disa^Dpears on its pri- 
vate and organized administration by means of friendly visitors. 

Indoor relief in county x^oor-houses and city almshouses, under 
proper laws, can be regulated and corrected by rules and checks, 
which cannot be applied to the conduct of political officials in mat- 
ters of out-relief. There have been radical improvements in these 
houses during the past twenty-five years. The last beneficent 
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change in the State of New York was effected by Chapter 126 of the 
laws of 1890, known as the State Care Act. By this statute — except- 
ing the Counties of New York, Kings, and Monroe, but providing 
that they may elect to waive such exception — it is enacted that the 
insane poor shall be transferred from county custody to care and 
treatment in State hospitals. Monroe County has already accepted 
both the benefits and burdens of this legislative act. It is to be re- 
gretted that the way is not made clear for the City and County of 
New York to pursue the same course, in accordance with the con- 
clusions of the State Board of Charities, stated in several reports of 
its standing committee on the insane. The fact remains that the 
condition of the insane poor in the asylums of Now York City, on 
Blackwell’s, AVard’s, and Hart’s Islands, has been worse in some re- 
spects than in the rural and other interior counties of the State ; 
and has been caused by crowding buildings, some of which are not 
tenantable, through the neglect of successive Boards of Estimate 
and Ai^portioiiment. to make proper appropriations. 

The Willard Asylum Act, i:)assed in 1865, had provided for 
exclusive State care ; but on account of deficient i)ro visions in the 
State institutions, the State Board of Charities, in pursuance of its 
authority by law, exempted nineteen counties from its operation. 
The new de[)arture under the State Care Act of 1890, has made «uCh 
progress in the increase of accommodations at the State hospitals 
by means of inexpensive buildings, on detached or cottage plans, 
for the custody of the medically chronic classes of the insane, as to 
warrant the confident belief that, within one or two years, more or 

>'t * 

less, the transi|fion from County to State care, except in the Counties 
of New Yorjjl and Kings, will be hapi^ily comi^leted. 

The^orrection or prevention of pauperism is intimately related 
tb the curative and humane treatment and care of the insane poor, 
for the reason that while, like many other classes of poor persons, 
they, with their families, may become dependent or demoralized 
through either neglect or unwise interference, they are neither nee- 
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essarily nor presiimi^tively paupers. The fact may be better stated 
by saying positively that an extremely small proportion of the in- 
digent insane come from the classes tainted with pauperism. This 
conclusion, though contrary to popular apprehension, is sustained 
by the opinions of alienists and specialists. Insanity, when ne- 
glected, is the cause of pauperism, but pauperism is seldom the 
source of insanity. The workers in the poor-houses have been 
confined almost exclusively to the lunatics. The legislation in the 
great States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, for ex- 
clusive State care, is absolutely justified on the ground of humanity, 
but may also be defended on the ground of economy. Opponents 
objected that the better care of the State would attract patients 
who, under the county system, would remain in their families. If 
the prediction shall be fulfilled, the results will not be deplored in 
the interest of society. The father, or mother, or bread-winner, of a 
family, when stricken with insanity, ceases to become a producer, 
and, at the same time, becomes an incumbrance upon not only the 
accumulations or eaniings, but also the time, energy, and produc- 
ing capacity of the other members of the family, theyreby directly 
impoverishing the community, and ])erhaps further prejudicing it 
by the ultimate pauperization of the faijjily. Here, as everywhere, 
tlio^welfare of the State is consistent with humanity toward its citi- 
zens, and justice to its taxx)ayers is in harmony with mercy to its 
wards. 

The separaiion of the sexes, which has been effected in the 
county houses, will, it is believed, be followed by l}etter classifica- 
tion of the inmates. The obstacles now in the way not so fre- 
quently the results of mal-administration, as they are tl\e tiecess||.ry 
effects of bad Construction of old buildings. But all obstructions 
must give way to the obligation of respecting the worthy poor, who 
have become dependent from losses of friends, or health, or property, 
and of separating them from vagrant or vicious paupers. Such 
classification for indoor relief, with private charity properly organ- 
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ized outside, will remove the last excuse for the public dispensa- 
tion of out-relief. The consummation will afford another illustra- 
tion of the harmony between humanity, as a social and political 
duty, and public policy. 

transference of childreii ivom the demoralizing influences of 
poor-houses to asylums was effected by a law, recommended by the 
State Board of Charities, and enacted in the year 1876. Prior to 
this legislation, its subjects, many of whom on the death of their 
parents came from homes of relative industry and purity, and most 
of whom were presumptively innocent of the virus of pauperism 
though susceptible and in highly receptive states, were one and all 
detained in intimate association with the chronic cases of the dis- 
ease, in the common wards of the county houses, until they could 
be placed by the county superintendents of the poor in j^^^^ivate 
families. While the net results of the law have been good, the 
statistics gathered and compiled by the State Board of Charities 
show that its operation has been attended with incidental evils. 
The following figures are approximate, inasmuch as they relate to 
all institutions that reported such data in 1891, which are the ma- 
jority of the whole number. Of 18,556 orphan and destitute chil- 
dren in such asylums, October 1, 1891, there were 3,671 orphans, 
10,356 half orphans, 4,065 who had both parents living, and 465 wkolse 
social condition was not given ; while there were supported by 
cities, counties, and towns, 11,061 ; by parents and friends, 1,717 ; 
by the institutions, 2,430 ; and not stated, 3,348 ; and there were 
committed, by magistrates and courts, 8,130 ; by commissioners of 
charities, 1,005 ; by superintendents of the poor, 1,823 ; by overseers 
of the poor, 938 ; by parents and friends, 4,422 ; and not stated, 
2,238 ; and the duration of institution life had been 6,763 for less 
than one year ; 5,757 for one year and less than three ; 3,051 for 
three years and less than five; 2,782 for over five years; and not 
stated 303 — ^though the total number of sick, infirm, crippled, de- 
formed, or disabled was only about three per cent., and of feeble- 
minded, only one and two-tenths per cent., with thirteen cases 
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of idiocy. The indications from these statistics are that some asy^ 
lums are taking on the character of permanent homes at pvhlic ex- 
peme, though they should be regarded as domiciliary for only tran- 
sitional and provisional purposes, until their beneficiaries can be 
placed in good families. One evil is that while the institutions are 
thus enlarged and extended, they impose burdens on the taxpayers 
for maintenance of their wards, without commensurate benefits, but 
in many cases with positive injury. Children who are detained too 
long in asylums tend to become institutionized and unfitted to cor- 
respond with a free environment on their final discharge. The close 
corporations of private managers of these semi-public institutions 
sometimes lose their sense of responsibility to the people. Kelief 
would be found in remedial legislation, providing among other 
things for county or city agents, or another paid secretary of the 
State Board, whose duty it should be to see that the asylums exer- 
cise due diligence in placing their wards, under proper conditions, 
in i:)rivate families of good character and circumstances, in visiting 
them statedly, and in securing legal commitments to the institutions 
and x^roper indentures from them, thus j)rotecting foster x)arents as 
well as their adopted children. 

A high authority on these questions — Mrs. Charles Bussell 
LoWell — in her report to the State Board of Charities, transmitted 
with its annual report to the Legislature in 1890, has given joroofs of 
the evils in the loresent system or want of system, and proposed 
remedies. The rei)ort shows about $1,500,000 exx^ended for the care 
and maintenance of about an average of 14,000 children for the i^re- 
ceding fiscal year, in the city of New York, with other ^facts, from 
which the inference is plain that many parents with their offsxning 
are pauperized by removing them from the natural relations of life, 
with unwise kindness, if not inhumanity, to them, as well as injus- 
tice to the taxpayers. 

In the State Charities Record for December, 1894, published by 
the State Charities Aid Association, the leading article, by Anna T. 
Wilson, formerly of Philadelphia, now of the Charity Organization 
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Society of New York, contrasts the care of dependent children in 
the two cities, and it is stated that, in the year 1890, the city of New 
York, with a population of 1,500,000, appropriated $1,647,295,10 for 
the support of 15,449 children in its i^rivate institutions, and 
$192,997.74 for the support of 909 children on Randall’s Island, mak- 
ing $1,840,292.84 for an average of not less than. 15,000 children ; 
while the city of Philadelphia, with a poi^ulatiori of 1,000,000 appro- 
priated $28,724.82 for the support of an average of l(‘ss than 250 
children in institutions. The system of boarding out children un- 
til they can be permanently placed by adoption in families, is in 
Philadelphia made the substitute for the system of asylums in New 
York ; and from all accounts appears to be working well, as also 
may be said of the new extension of the plan from dependent to 
destitute children, including those convicted of felonies, of which 
Homer Folks writes hopefully in the Hecord for November, 1894. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that the results have been partly 
due to fortunate comlhnations of circumstances, including the as- 
sistance of the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania ; and that 
data from large fields in other States and countries show that the 
boarding-out system has not always proved humane, even for de- 
pendent adults.* 

There is now devolved by law upon the State Board of Chariti(^s 
of New York, the function of determining and certifying whether 
applications for the incorporation of institutions and societies hav- 
ing the care of children, shall bo granted. This power is carefully 
exercised, and decisions are made under it only after full investiga- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the safeguards and precautions vouchsafed by 

* For juvenile ciopeudents tlie system is reported from England as unsatisfactory 
(p. 171, appendix to the last edition of Tlie Poor Law of England by T, W. Fowle ; 
Macmillan Sc Co.). The extended and successive reports of Hon. William P. Letch- 
worth, on the asylums for orphan and destitute children in the State, transmitted 
and published with many of the annual reports of the State Board of Charities of 
New York, are here mentioned as of high authority and value, though they are but 
a small fraction of his labors and contributions in the general work of the board. 
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the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in New York 
and other cities, which are assumed to be all that are possible un- 
der existing* laws, there is reason to believe that children are not 
infrequently committed to juvenile reformatories, including the 
House of Refuge on Randall’s Island and the State Industrial 
School at Rochester, N. Y., on frivolous or false complaints of par- 
ents, in order to shift the burden of maintenance and education to 
the State, county, or city. The remedy should be found in new 
legislation, requiring corroboratory i)roofs on all complaints by 
parents or guardians or relations, and assessing, upon the persons 
responsible for the support of the children in the home, x^art of the 
cost of their maintenance in the institution. , 

The x^rogress which has been made in some of these reforma- 
tories, during the last decade, fuimishes great temx^tation for unwise 
if not fraudulent commitments to them. In the matter of techno- 
logic instruction alone, the State Industrial School of New York 
offers great inducements ; as among the semiq^ublic institutions of 
this sort in the same state the Catholic Protectory has, for the last 
decade, been in advance in the teaching of trades. That these ju- 
venile institutions, and the reformatories for adults, do accomplish 
reformations in vastly greater xH’oi)ortions than could be effected in 
the same classes by the old time confinement and discipline in 
State x^risons, county and city x^enitentiaries and jails, is a conclu- 
sion of fact from exx^erieuce in the State of New York, (whatever it 
may be in Massachusetts or elsewhere) resx^ecting which there is 
no reasonable doubt among persons acquainted with the subject. 

Recent discussions havo apxieared to throw doubts over some 
points that should be clear. If, in any county or state or institu- 
tion, sentiment has been exchanged for sentimentalism, or ideas 
have been entertained without verification by facts, we may expect 
reactions swinging to the other extreme before there can be any 
stable equilibrium of ox^inion or feeling among the opposing 
parties on the questions in penology. That all progress in the 
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mental and social, as well as in the physical world, must be in 
rhythm, is shown by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and illustrated by cer- 
tain criticisms which lately have denied even the wise humanity 
and practical rig‘hteousness of the recommendations of the great 
prison reformer, Howard. 

The sceptic who questions the sujDeriority of remedial over re- 
tributive discipline of convicts, may resolve his doubts by visiting 
the State Reformatory of New York. This institution, at Elmira, 
is for men under thirty and over sixteen years of age, on first con- 
viction of felony, and under sentence not to, exceed the maximum 
prison term, but otherwise indeterminate. The evidence shows 
that about eighty per cent, of the criminals committed to it are re- 
formed, in the sense that they are made over, not into perfected 
saints, but into law-abiding citizens. 

This is the end attained. What are the means employed? 
They are measures not of conciliation, but of conversion. The cul- 
prit is conformed to the environment ; not the environment to him. 
He is conformed to society, being formed, by pressure which is new, 
to a standard which also is new to him, that is to say, he is re- 
formed. The process is painful in proportion as it is needful. The 
patient on reception is admitted to the middle grade, from which it 
is possible for him to gain promotion to the highest grade, whence, 
after due probation, he would be graduated to his home or other 
proper place selected for him by the superintendent, but thus re- 
leased on parole and trial until proved to be worthy of absolute dis- 
charge. The frequent experience, however, is of degradation to 
the lowest grade, as the first actual step, seemingly backward, but 
as the events prove, in most cases really forward. The subject 
striving to regain his lost footing must use every exertion, physical, 
mental, and moral, in continued effort and endeavor ; and before 
success is apt to plunge into despair, to be lifted only by personal 
intervention of the superintendent, inspiring in him a new will 
of grace. The writer once visited all the lowest grade men after 
they were locked in their cells at night, and was pleased to hoflir 
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them ascribe their failures to themselves, and not to the system or 
its administration ; while not a few, however, expressed their de- 
sire to be transferred to State-prison, in order to escape the disci- 
pline, and, as some of them illustrated their meaning, in order to 
‘avoid the schools and study after the day’s work, and to obtain to- 
bacco and indulgence. 

Tlie x)roccss of such conversion, and the drill and discipline and 
rehabilitation of the very nervous organism into a new cliaracter 
and manhood, is necessarily painful. But to use this fact or the 
natural laws accounting for it, to justify or excuse the old time dis- 
cipline of prisons, where profane and obscene keepers cursed and 
abused the convicts, and inflicted on them corporal punishments in 
order to get even with them,” is no more sensible than it would be 
for a surgeon or physician to subject liis patient to pains of arbi- 
trary cuttings and burnings and flagellations, in addition to the 
necessary sufferings of curative processes. 

The system of State-prisons of New York, as distinguished from 
that of its reformatories, is vitiated by an inherited tendency to 
political partisanship, contrary to the statute (Sub. 3, Sec. 50, of 
Chapter 382 of the laws of 1889) ; and, with that of its county jails, 
is thus to a great extent subsidized for the production of chronic 
felons and paupers. 

The work of reformatories must be inadequate, unless the pre-* 
ventive work of such jissoeiations as the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime, and the restorative work of the Prison Association of 
New York, shall sustain and supplement it. 

The preventive measures respecting prisoners have an intimate 
relation, with those regarding paupers. Any decrease in the num- 
ber of recidivous criminals or misdemeanants diminishes the num- 
ber of paux)ers manifoldly ; for habitual offenders, in their intervals 
between prison terras, beget and educate races of variously demor- 
alized and pauperized types of human beings, and criminals and 
paupers succeed each other, as has been familiarly illustrated in 
the annals of The Jukes,” in the State of New York, and in the 
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more recent history of the ‘‘Tribe of Ishmael/’ by Rev. Oscar 
McCulloch, the late President of the State Board of Charities of 
Indiana. The present practice under the laws is to sentence dis- 
turbers of the peace, on conviction of public drunkenness, debauch- 
ery, or disorder, to imprisonment for a term of ten days or upward, • 
just suflScient to j^ermit, not reformation of moral character, but re- 
cuperation of vitality and accumulation of physical energy for re- 
newed dissipation and disturbance, with repetitions of transgression 
and punishment indefinitely prolonged, perliai)s scores of times in 
one life. 

Civil intervention, to he heneficent to such transgressors, or to society, 
whose laws they violate, should he prolonged and uninterrupted, until 
there is a reasonable evidence of reformat ion ; and in the absence of 
trustworthy evidence should be continued indefinitely, until death 
may release these cumberers of the ground. • 

This conclusion in favor of indeterminate sentences witjiout 
maximum limits, applies to delinquent or depraved X3aupers, who 
now come and go to and from the i>^iblic houses of counties and 
cities, with the xirimary effect of jirolonging their own evil courses, 
and with the secondary consequence of continuing their kind by 
generation or succession. For, waiving the philosox)hical exj)lana- 
tion of social environment on the one hand, and the theory of nat- ' 
ural inheritance on the other, we know as matters of fact that often, 
in almost unbroken and indefinite lines, criminals and x^auj^ers suc- 
ceed each other, under the intermittent treatment of civil govern- 
ments, where, if either removed from society or left to nature, they 
would soon become extinct. 

The question of Iteredity (though eliminated from the problem of 
the treatment of adult individuals belonging to the delinquent and 
dependent classes, the solution of which is on any hypothesis in 
their detention from their kind) is not so easily disposed of when 
we come to their offspring, to detain whom indefinitely in either 
prisons or asylums would be inhuman and unjust. The great work 
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done by the Childteii’s Aid Society of New York, in placing their 
wards in good homes in Western States, represents, on a grand 
scale of conception and execution, the proper treatment which is 
at once popular and philosophic. But the question has often re- 
turned to thoughtful minds. What has become of the taint or ten- 
dency in the blood of these children to evil, if any, when mixed in 
the^veiiis of descendants in the Western States, where they have 
been adopted into pure families and developed under a pure atmos- 
phere, and finally have intermarried with other stocks ? 

The discussion of hereditary tendency came to the surface in 
some of the articles of the symi30siiim entitled ‘‘Treatment of Ju- 
venile Delinquents,” in The Tndtpendiint of March 3, 1892. The sub- 
ject was there settled by overruling Avhat were assumed to be the 
inductions or speculations of scientists, as opposed to the conclu- 
sions of practical workers in the field. The findings of fact from 
the expei ience, the observation, and the first sources of information 
of these philanthropic specialists, who deal directly with the mat- 
ters involved in the. inquiry, are worth more than liypotheses in- 
vented to account for general statements of phenomena in books. 

In a recent letter Mr. C. Loring Brace, Secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, said : “ So far as we can judge, inheritance does 
not figure in the problem. It is want of care and judicious train- 
ing in childhood which is responsible for whatever difficulties we 
have to cope with. This Society has placed 84,000 children in 
homes since it began this work forty years ago ; and it is our ex- 
perience that no matter what the parents may be, if the child is 
taken away at an age so early that it has not yet understood the 
wickedness about it, if placed in a country home with kind and ju- 
dicious adoptive parents, it is almost certain to do well. My father 
has always stated that not more than two per cent, turned out 
badly. But if the child is not transplanted early enough, then there 
are the bad examples, bad habits, and knowledge of evil ways to 
contend against. It is among these older children that we some- 
times fail and of whom complaints are sometimes made, but inher- 
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itance is not responsible for this. It is early neglect and evil sur- 
roundings.’* 

Happily, Mr. Brace is right, and there is no real contention 
at the present time between science and the experience gained by 
philanthropists. The last word of scientists is in accordance with 
the words of these j)ractical specialists. The theory of heredity 
now held by Wallace, who shares with Darwin the credit of the hy- 
pothesis of natural selection, and by Weismann and the most emi- 
nent authorities, is that acquired characteristics of the parent do 
not pass to the child b 3 " inheritance; The truth, stated would seem 
to admit a tendency of all traits of jirogenitors to pass, which in the 
case of qualities that are the results of protracted accumulations 
of experience, continued in long lines of successive generations, 
will be transmitted, unless overcome by environment ; but which 
in the case of qualities that were acquired by the immediate an- 
cestors, will not be propagated with any effectual or appreciable 
force if opposed by outside influences. Hence, a foster pai’ent 
would assume less risk of blood in succoring the offspring of de- 
linquent, diseased, or dependent parents whoso remote lineage is 
good, than in adopting the children whose father, and mother are 
both worthy in their own personal character, but one, if not both, 
of whom come of general stock which was bad. These conclusions 
make the matter so mixed as to remove it from practical considera- 
tion. 

In this light wo can appreciate the work done by the Children’s 
Aid Society of New York, not only in the magnitude of its propor- 
tions, but in the far-reaching effects of its beneficence. This soci- 
ety, during the last fiscal year, had charge of 36,363 children, of 
whon?i it taught and partly clothed and fed 10,464 in its twenty-two 
industrial schools and nine night schools, and sent 2,851 to homes, 
mainly in the West. It is an approved agency for bringing to bear 
the influences of environment and education upon character and 
destiny at formative periods of growth. 

And complementary to such work is that of the Societies for the 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which interfere to j^rotect chil- 
dren in their homes, become guardians of their persons, and take 
charge of them upon commitments, and thus by moral influence a§ 
well as actual intervention prevent not only untold suffering, but 
also the demoralizing effects upon the parent who inflicts as well as 
the child who suffers cruelty. 

No presentation of the subject of liquor saloons is needed. The 
moral and religious people of the State know perfectly well that 
these saloons are the centres where x^olitical corruption finds its 
points of application, and whence flow unceasing currents creating 
most of the pauperism and public vice which infest the body politic. 
And the same respectable and dominant classes know as well that, 
without imposing prohibitory laws upon unwilling minorities, or un- 
duly interfering with personal liberty, it is in their power to abate 
these public nuisances. A mighty crusade in this direction might 
be led by some agency such as the Church Teinj^erance Society. 

It may be hoped that remedies for many social evils, as well as 
reformations of abuses in public institutions of charity and correc- 
tion, will, in the future, oven more than in the past, be promoted by 
the State Charities Aid Association of the City of New York. This 
society was formed twenty years ago by Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler. 
While its work in some resi^ects is subordinated to that of the 
State Board of Charities, as implied in its title and incorporation, 
its annual reports to the l^oard in printed book-form show that its 
labors extend on certain lines beyond those of the Board ; for being 
of voluntary character, its methods, including newspaper publica- 
tions, are not constrained by official rules. It is not necessary to 
agree with all its conclusions in order to appreciate that they are 
of the highest authority, whether in conjunction or opposition to 
those of the State Board, or in extension of the same. The writer 
regards the society * as a social factor whose importance cannot be 
over-estimated. 

* The great power of this association in advanci% humanitarian moyements is 
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The two general guides in the great works of reform and relief 
within the city of New York are, first, with primary and particular 
reference to public reforms, the State Charities Aid Association, No. 
21 University Place, with its published journal. The State Char- 
ities Becord ; and, second, with special regard to private relief, the 
Charity Oi'ganizatioii Society at the same place, with its monthly 
periodical, The Charities Review. The last-named society, with the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and the 
Children’s Aid Society, is to have its home in the United Charities 
Building, Fourth Avenue, corner of Twenty-second Street, erected 
by Mr. John S. Kennedy. 

Apy review of laws, agencies, and labors for humanity and social 
economy should not lose sight' of the vital relation between the 
primary work of protecting the producers in society from lapsing 
into indigence and the secondary work of preventing the poor from 
falling into pauperism. But the means of performing the para- 
mount duty of protection to the workers come directly within the 
purview of this chapter upon the prevention of pauperism, only in 
the matter of the cost of private and public charity and relief. 
From the tables of statistics collected and compiled by the State 
Board of Charities, and appended as schedules in its annual reports 
to the Legislature of New York, the following comparative state- 
ment has been made, showing expenditures for charitable and re- 


formatory purposes between the 
sive, to wit : 

years 

1880 and 1891, both inclu- 

Year. 

Amount expended. 

Year. 

Amount expended. 

1880... 

S8, 482, 648 71 

1881.. 

89,260,147 77 

1882 

9,320,142 60 

1883.. 

9,938,037 05 

1884 

10,642,763 86 

1885.. 

11,538,739 86 


due to the high character of its membership. Its officers are : Professor Charles 
P. Chandler, of Columbia College, President ; Mrs. William B. Rice, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Hon. Charles S. Fairchild, Treasurer ; Miss Abby Howland Woolsey, Lk 
brarian, and Mr. John H. Finley^ Secretary. It will be difficult to fill the place of 
Mr. Finley, who has accepted the presidency of Knox College. 
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Year. 

Amount expended. 

Year. 

Amount expended. 

1886 

12,027,990 01 

1887 


1888 

13,315,698 97 

1889 

14,868,733 77 

1890 

16,349,842 43 

1891 

17,605,660 58' 


It thus appears that in this period of twelve years the expen- 
ditures have increased a little more than one hundred per cent. 
Though the population of the State increased only about nineteen 
per cent., as is shown on the basis of the Federal census, it also ap- 
pears from the reports of the Comptroller of the State, that its 
wealth has increased about fifty per cent, during the same period. 
Of this increase in expenditures — $9,123,011.87 — the sum of $1,222,- 
282.61 relates to institutions managed by the State ; and the State 
Reformatory at Elmira, and the Soldiers' and Sailors’ Home at 
Bath, two of the State institutions existing prior to 1880, did not 
appear in the statistics at the beginning of this period of twelve 
years. Again, of this increase the sum of $1,171,053.58 relates to 
institutions owned and controlled by counties and cities, leaving 
$6,729,675.68 increase in the institutions under the direction and 
control of incorporated benevolent associations. Thus it will l)e 
seen that more than two-thirds of the increase of the cost of pub- 
lic and private relief and charity is duo to private charity, and that 
the fraction of less than one-sixth of such increase, owing to the 
State Institutions, is further reduced on account of two of them ex- 
isting, but not reporting to the Board in 1880. 

There is no reason to disbelieve or doubt that — excepting per- 
haps the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, the existence of which is 
justified by patriotic sentiment — each and all the State institutions 
for relief or reform, including the eight State hospitals for the in- 
sane, the State Institution for Feeble-minded Children, at Syracuse, 
the Custodial Asylum for Feeble-minded Women, at Newark, the 
reformatories and the asylums for the blind and the deaf, do save 
to the people more than their cost in preventing pauperism, and 
therefore in protecting both the industrial and the indigent classes. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that whatever protects the 
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poor fro7n pauperism, also protects the producer from poverty, (Xnd vice 
versa. Therefore the State, if justified in interfering for the good of any 
one of these three classes, may justly intervene at either end of the series. 

The Factory Law, regulating’ the sanitary and moral conditions 
of labor, of adult as well as juvenile operatives congregated in 
masses, where the units have no separate control^ and the princi- 
ple of certain proposed legislation correcting the evils of what is 
known as the “ sweating system,” come within the legitimate scope 
of governmental authority. In the same sphere are many of the 
remedies proposed by reforms for improving, the tenements of the 
working-classes in large cities, and for promoting the public^, 
health. To the objection that such civil laws interfere with the 
natural laws of trade, the answer is that, not only in society, but in 
all departments of nature, higlier forces constantly intervene to 
regulate the action of lower forces, and so interfere, not in viola- 
tion, but in j^ursuance, of the laws of the mental and the physical 
worlds. The advocates of extreme individualism, excluding the in- 
tervention of the State in matters of trade or industry, as also in 
matters of relief or charity, are inconsistent when they belong, as 
most of them do, to the class of thinkers who hold to the theory of 
society, not as an aggregation of individuals, but as an organism. 
The reasonable reconciliation of opposing theories seems to be that 
paternalism in thb State shall govern, wherever the individual can- 
not prox>crly control the conditions for his own x:>rotection, as in 
factory laws and charity laws ; but that in all other respects indi- 
vidualism should reign, leaving each person to work out his own 
salvation in the struggle for existence, as essential discipline for 
his own well being, as well as for the general welfare of society. 

One objection, which is more specific and specious, opposes all 
interference by society in public relief or private charity, for the 
reason that the delinquent and dependent classes should as indi- 
viduals be left to suffer, in order that the beneficent processes 
of nature, providing for |he death and disappearance of the spe- 
cies, may not be defeated or delayed. This position is abhorrent 
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to moral sentiment. It is also unsound in its j^hilosophy, seeming 
to ignore that Mr. Darwin’s law of ‘‘ natural selection,’' as well as 
Mr. Spencer’s law of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,” which it cites, do 
in their full scope include society as symbolized under the figures 
of “ the social organism ” and '‘the body politic,” in which is resi- 
dent a moral force in correspondence with the environment of 
moral law. Humanity is superior to political economy or biology, 
and must leave the community which denies it to moral disintegra- 
tion and dissolution, until, by reverse processes of selection, which 
sometimes occur in both the higher and the lower forms of life, it 
shall become unfit to survive. 

The policy which has obtained of dis]:>ensing public charities as 
well as civil penalties so as to injure rather than benefit their ob- 
jects and society, is an excuse though not a justification for such 
opposition to humanity. 

The simple truth, as we have seen, is that the habitual and 
hardened pauper, as well as the congenital or confirmed criminal, 
should be restrained in his tendency to evil, and to the extent of 
his ability constrained to labor for the su})port of himself and his 
family, if any, dependent on him ; and indefinitely continued in 
such discipline, with all needful instruction, recreation, and influ- 
ence to recovery, under indeterminate sentence of confinement ; 
and thus sequestered from society until ho reforms or dies. This 
is the law for remedial, not retributive, and preventive, not puni- 
tive, relief ; and is thus the law of kindness to the criminous or un- 
worthy delinquents or dependants, and of safety to the virtuous 
workers and the honest poor, and therefore of justice. Such equity, 
rather than mere mercy, is the best expression of charity in public 
relations, and the true reconciliation of the scientific as well as the 
economical objections to the intervention of the State for the sake 
of humanity. Sugh relief would be within the practical reach, as 
well as the political right, of the State to-day, were the public con- 
science properly informed of the facts relating to the prevention of 
pauperism. 

24 



THE NEW YORK TENEMENT-HOUSE EVIL AND ITS 

CURE 

By ERNEST FLAGG, . 

ARCHITECT OP ST. LUKE’s HOSPITAL, ETC., ETC. 

Chief Causes op the Present Evil — Restrictions Imposed by the Conven- 
tional City Lot— Types of Tenements— Danger from Fire— Need op 
Radical Changes— Ignorance in Regard to Economic Building— The 
Art op Commercial Planning— The Problem in Other Cities— Extrava- 
gance OF Present Methods Shown — Suggestions for Improvement — The 
Question of Light-Reform a Matter of Business Advantage. 

T he greatest evil which ever befell New York City was the di- 
vision of blocks into lots of 25 x lOO feet. So true is this, 
that no other disaster can for a moment be compared with it. 
Fires, pestilence, and financial troubles are as nothing* in compari- 
son ; for from this division has arisen the New York system of tene- 
ment-houses, the worst curse which ever afflicted any great com- 
munity. 

The object of this i^aper is to show that the evils of the system 
lie almost entirely in the plan ; that with another plan, light, air, 
health, and comfoi't can be furnished at the same, if not at less, cost 
than the great majority of the inhabitants of this town are now 
forced to pay for dwellings not fit for the lower animals. Unfor- 
tunately, the same division of the land which Idd to the plan for 
these houses is the chief obstacle in the way of reform. 

The houses are built on lots 25 x 100 feet, and generally about 
five stories high. A regulation of the Board of Health now limits 
the depth to ninety feet, so that there is a space of ten feet by the 
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width of the lot at the rear for light. Of course, this is doubled 
when similar houses are erected back to back. In addition there is 
usually a narrow court, or well, at the sides, of about four feet wide, 
when tho houses are built side by side. That is to say, each owner 
leaves a recess at the side of about two feet by forty odd, as shown in 
Figures 1 (p. 373) and 4 (p. 384) ; each floor is arranged for two fami- 
lies in the better class of houses, but more generally four families 
occupy one floor. Each family has a room facing the street or the 
yard, and from two to three rooms lighted, or pither not lighted, 
from the central slit or well. The front rooms measure about 
twelve feet square. The others about seven by ten feet. 

AVhen the city was first laid out, the division of the blocks into 
lots 25 X 100 feet was entirely unobjectionable. The peojile gener- 
ally built houses of moderate dimensions, lighted at the front from 
the street, and in the rear from the yard. If a larger dwelling was 
required more land was taken, and the house was made wider ; but 
as the city grew the land increased so greatly in value that an effort 
was made to occupy more of the 25 x 100 feet lot than was consistent 
with the proj^er lighting of the interior. 

As every one knows, the fashionable quarter of the town, first at 
the Battery, has removed steadily and rapidly to the north. As the 
richer people vacated their houses to go farther uptown, they were 
turned over to the poor. Houses built for one family were occupied 
by twice as many families as the building had floors. The city 
grew at such a rate that it soon became necessary to erect new 
houses as tenements. The builders having been in the habit of 
building houses on lots of 25 x 100 feet, saw no better way than to 
continue the practice, and this now style of building took a form 
which the shape of the lot suggested. 

This arbitrary division of the city into lots of twenty-five feet, more 
or less, in width by one hundred feet deep, and the custom of deal- 
ing in and building on plots of that size, has worked most disas- 
trous results for the tenement-house population. The system of 
houses which has resulted is a monstrous evil, which can scarcely be 
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over-estimated. The modern tenement is not only detrimental to 
the health, morals, and comfort of the people, but also a severe tax 
upon their earnin^^s. In no place do the poor pay such hig-h rents 
as in this city, and in no place are the accommodations so bad in 
proportion to the prices paid. These results are due to two causes : 

First. The excessive value of the land, caused by. the shape and 
situation of the city. 

Second. To the extravagant type of house which has resulted 
from the shai^e ai^ size of the lot. 

Of the two cviK the latter is the greater, for it affects the health 
and welfare of the people, besides being a tax upon their earnings, 
but, fortunately, it is the one which can be remedied. 

All the tenement-houses of New York, except corner houses, 
certain old buildings, constructed originally for other purposes, 
and a few model tenements, belong to one of two classes, or types. 

1. Those having two buildings to the lot, one being. in the rear 
and known as the rear tenement, and wdiich together cover about 
ninety per cent, of its area. 

2. Those of one building to the lot, which usually covers about 
eighty per cent, of its area ; in both cases the lot being twenty- 
five feet or a little more or less in width and one hundred feet deep. 

The erection of houses of the former type is now ])roliibited, and' 
those in existence are all old. The building on that part of the 
lot nearest the street formerly served as a dwelling for one family, 
and the rear building owed its existence to the greed of the owner, 
who begrudged the liberal space left vacant at the rear of these old 
houses for light and air. As no more of these rear tenements can 
be built, we may dismiss this class from consideration, with the 
devout hope that speedy legislation will soon work their complete 
destniction. They are the most vicious tenements which we have, 
so far as the rear building is concerned. 

Of the second class there are several varieties, all having a 
strong family resemblance. They are all long and narrow, and 
may be classified as follows : 
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1. Houses with windows only at the front and rear, all the cen- 
tral rooms being dark. A regulation of the Board of Health also 
prevents the erection of more of this kind. Those now in exist- 
ence, like the rear tenements, should be destroyed. 



STREET. 


Figure 1. 


2. Houses having enclosed courts or wells at the sides. 

3. Houses having spaces at the sides which are open at the 

rear, 

4. Houses having the characteristics of both of the two former 
varieties. 
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Figure 1 shows an upper-floor plan of four houses belonging to 
these varieties. Thousands upon thousands of such buildings have 
been built during the last few years, hundreds are now in the course 
of erection, and others of the same kind, at an ever-increasing rate, 
will be built in the future unless something is done to prevent it. 

A glance at Figure 1 will show how objectionable this tyj^e of 
house is. The slit at the side is from four to five feet wide ; all in- 
terior rooms open upon it, consequently each bedroom window has 
another bedroom window belonging to the next house directly op- 
posite to it, and only four or five feet distant privacy is not to be 
thought of under such circumstances. In summer these windows 
must be left open, and all the noise, odors, dust, and heat circulate 
from one house to the other; these conditions are, of course, 
greatly aggravated when the slit is enclosed on all four sides as in 
the second and fourth varieties, in which case it becomes a veritable 
nuisance, not only dangerous to the health and morals of the occu- 
pants, but also to their lives by reason of fire, as it forms a flue 
which coTild scarcely be bettor contrived for the quick spreading 
of flames from one floor to another on both sides of it. Indeed the 
danger from fire is greatly increased in all these so-called im- 
proved varieties (those having slits at the sides), for no fire 
walls are provided such as existed in houses of the old type, and a 
fire once started, there is no barrier to it except the Fire Depart- 
ment. It may sweep through the entire block, for the narrow slit 
forms no obstacle to the spread of the flames, which can leap across 
it and spread to the adjoining houses, and so on through the entire 
row.. 

It would seem as if the increased danger from fire alone would 
serve to prevent the erection of such buildings, instead of which it 
simply seiyves to increase the insurance rate, which eventually falls 
as the landlord must reimburse himself by charging 
nabr^ rent than he otherwise would. Thus the tenant, besides 
living to risk his life by fire, must pay a higher rent for the priv- 
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If a method of building can be devised whereby the cost of erec- 
tion and the danger from fire will be lessened, such an achieve- 
ment will be a very great boon, not so much to the landlord as to 
the working population of the city. For as every tax on iDroperty 
is eventually laid on the tenant, so every saving will, in time, work 
to his advantage. Now, if it can also be shown that much more light 
and air can be given, and a better and more liberal arrangement of 
the rooms can be devised, a great good will have been accomplished. 

In order to work such a reform we must first convince the pub- 
lic, or the powers that bo, of a fact which seems to be too apx)arent 
to need stating, viz. : No scdisfactory ienement, f rom hath the commer- 
cial and sanitary stand- 2 n)int, can he erected, under the conditioyis icTiich 
'prevail in New YorJi\ upon a lot of 25 100 feet^ or one of about these 

dimoisions, for if a sufficient space he left vacant to properly light the 
interior^ the huilding cannot he projitahle, owing to the high^rrice of the 
land, and if enough land is cocered to make the Imilding p>rofiiahle as 
an investment, the interior cannot he p>roperly lighted and ventilated. 

One would think that the truth of this had been too thoroughly 
demonstrated to need insisting uf)on. Have wo not before our eyes 
ten thousand object-lessons which demonstrate it ? Has not every 
conceivable combination of i)lan for a twenty-five by one hundred 
feet lot been tried over and over again ? Yet where is the satisfac- 
tory tenement-house on such a lot — that is to say, the house which 
is satisfactory from both the commercial and sanitary stand-j)oint ? 
To meet both these requirements is incompatible with lots of this 
size and shape in view of the hig*h cost of land. If the present plan 
is retained, one of two considerations must give way ; less x^rofit 
must be made, or else the health, safety, and comfort of the tenant 
must be sacrificed. It does not require much knowledge of human 
nature to guess which of these interests will prevail. 

If our tenements are to be imx^roved, half-way measures will not 
do. During the last fifteen or twenty years the Board of Health 
has made feeble efforts at reform, and we now have houses of an 
improved type, that is to say, buildings of the kind described above. 
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It is unnecessary to comment farther on this style of house. Very 
little imagination is required to picture to one’s self the wretched 
condition of people forced to live under such circumstances, and 
the great danger arising therefrom to the health and morals of the 
community. By far the greater number of the inhabitants of this 
city live in such houses : from sixteen to twenty families to a single 
lot. 

From the time of its first introduction there has been no radical 
change in the plan of these houses. Acres upon acres have been 
covered by them, all constructed on the same general plan, based 
upon the shape of the lot 25 X .100 feet. Strange to say, they are 
not usually built singly. In most cases they are put up in bldcks 
of from two, three, and four, uj) to twenty or more, yet no attempt 
is ever made to depart from the stereotyped plan. If an owner 
has a plot one hundred feet square, instead of building one house 
he builds four houses. It never seems to have occurred to anyone 
that this is an extremely extravagant and wasteful way of build- 
ing ; yet such is the case, for the system involves the erection 
of an iinnecGssary amount of wall, partitions, and corridor, also an 
unnecessary amount of entrances, halls, etc., and a consequent loss 
of room. jSo great is the loss from these causes that it is possi- 
ble to plan buildings of a different iyi^e which, while having th^ 
same amount of rentable space in rooms, shall cover so much 
less of the lot as to leave an abundant space free for light and Jiir. 
Covering a smaller area they will cost less to erect, so that prop- 
erly lighted and well-ventilated apartments can be supplied at less 
than it costs to build the dreadful affairs which we now have. 

The difficulty has arisen, and persistently flourishes, because we 
are ignorant of the art of economical planning. For who would 
waste money in erecting unnecessary walls, halls, etc,, if he knew 
how to obtain the same amount of rentable space much better 
lighted without them ? By the present system the ground is en- 
cumbered, the light obstructed, and the building rendered un- 
healthy and unfit to live in ; all of which is accomplished at an in- 
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creased expense over what the same rentable space, well lighted, 
might be, obtained for. Great sums of money are yearly squan- 
dered upon making the buildings unfit to live in. Then other great 
sums are contributed J:)y charitable people to relieve the resulting 
distress. Hospitals are kept full, children die, misery, disease, and 
crime flourish, because the iieople are huddled together without 
suflScient light and air. 

The art of commercial or economical planning is an exact science 
very little understood anywhere, and least of all here. It is a curi- 
ous fact that, although thousands of books have been written upon 
architecture, there are practically none on planning, which is un- 
questionably the most important part of architecture. 

One of the two chief difficulties in economical x>lanning lies in 
the admission of light to the interior. If the building is to be 
erected on valuable land, that architect shows the greatest skill 
who so arranges the plan that the interior shall receive a sufficient 
amount of light with the least expenditure of open space. If 
courts enclosed on all sides are used, the best results can bo ob- 
tained from those which are about square, for we can imagine the 
court drawn out into the form of an oblong parallelogram, always of 
the same superficial area, but finally becoming a slit too narrow for 
the transmission of light. The shape of the lots upon which our 
tenements are built forces the designer to choose the most uneco- 
nomical form of court. Thus he gets the least amount of light 
from the space left vacant. 

The second great difficulty in economical planning is to obtain 
the best results as regards the strength of the building and the 
convenient disposition of the rooms with the least expenditure of 
building materials and the least waste of floor in corridors, pas- 
sages, etc. ; economy of materials, means a double saving^ for not 
only is the cost of such materials saved, but also the space which 
they occupy. The shape of our tenement-houses forces the de- 
signer to choose the most uneconomical construction ; as the houses 
must be long and narrow they require the maximum of wall and 
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also the maximum of passages or corridors, for to reach all parts of 
a loijLg narrow building there must be long passage-ways, while if 
the biilding is compact and square such corridors can be reduced 
to a minimum. 

In short, no worse type of plan could well be devised. There is 
absolutely nothing to recommend it either as regards ^onomy or 
healthfulness. It seems as if the builders had gone out of the way 
to x^roduce the worst possible results. With the greatest expendi- 
ture of materials they obtain the least amount of rentable space in 
proportion to the area covered, and what area is not covered is so ar- 
ranged as to afford almost the least proportional light to the interior. 

In planning houses for the poor economy of space is of the most 
vital imiiortance, for any waste in the arrangement lays an added 
burden on x^'^ople least able to bear it. Our tenement-house sys- 
tem is the result of accident. No intelligent thought has been 
bestowed on the problem, or at least all such thought has been 
wasted upon the 25 X 100 feet plan, where the conditions are such 
as to xu’ecludc the x^ossibility of a successful solution. 

In the great cities of Europe nothing of the kind is found. In 
London the houses for the poor, if on narrow lots, are low and 
shallow, having rooms opening to the front and rear, a type of 
house only compatible with low-i^riced land. In Paris, within tlie 
fortifications, where land is dear, what do we find ? The houses are 
almost all built ux3on x^lots of land of from seventy-five tp one hun- 
dred feet in width. To those who have not the requisite knowledge 
or skill to solve the problem for themselves, this fact should be of 
great significance, for the French are universally admitted to be 
the most logical and economical of builders, and certainly in no 
country is the education of the architect so thorough and the skill 
displayed in x>lanning so great. If, then, the French do not build 
upon narrow strips of land, it is because such a method' is not eco- 
nomical and is inconsistent with the best results! 

The first law of economical planning is this : The more nearly 
one can keep to the square the more ecbnomical the house, a truth 
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SO evident that anyone but a New York builder ou^^ht to grasp it 
withput difficulty, and one which needs no other demonstration than 
to picture to one’s self a square house, then to imagine it dra#n out 
into an oblong, always occupying the same area ; as it increases in 
length it diminishes in breadth. One can imagine the house drawn 
out until iti? becomes all walls. Every foot of length which is added 
at the expense of breadth adds to the amount of walls required and 
deducts just as much from the area enclosed, besides rendering 
corridors necessary, which might otherwise be dispensed with. 

The fact that so much of the land is held in narrow oblong par- 
cels is our misfortune ; but the obstacle is not insuperable, as shown 
by our office buildings. The land down-town was held under the 
same conditions, but when it became apparent that it was not eco- 
nomical to erect office buildings on lots of the standard size, the 
difficulty was gradually overcome, and such buildings are now al- 
most always built on lots of greater dimensions. The tenement- 
house evil is staring us in the face, and the community is daily be- 
coming more and more aliv^e to the imperative necessity for reform. 
A desperate disease needs a desx)erate remedy. It should be made 
unprofitable to erect the kind of tenement we now have. If it is 
clearly shown that the present evils can be overcome by the adop- 
tion of a different typo of building, erected on larger lots, certain 
restrictions established by law would in time bring about the de- 
sired change. 

In order to show how extravagant the present type of plan is, let 
us take a hypothetical case. Suppose that it is desired to build a 
small habitation in an open space. Here wo can say definitely that 
the most economical rectangular plan is an exact square, for every 
deviation from it involves the erection of more wall to enclose a 
given area in rooms. 

Let Figure 2 (p. 380) be the plan of such a building, of the dimen- 
sions shown, which we will call the first type. The number of running 
feet of wall necessary to'inclose it is roughly 4 X 20 = 80 feet. The 
area inclosed is 20 X 20 = 400 square feet. Now, any deviation from 
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this plan will be found to be more extravagant, as shown in Figure 
“3, which we will call the second type. In this case we have a qyiad- 

rilateral inclosing the same area, measur- 
ing 10 X 40 feet. The number of running 
feet of wall necessary to inclose this is 2 
X 40 + 2 X 10 = 100 feet. Areainclosed is 
10 X 40 = 400 square feet as before. Thus 
there is a saving of twenty per cent, in 
wall by the former method. Moreover, no 
corridor is required by the first i3lan. The 
corridor is of no use to the ^tenant, except 
as a passage, and it costs as much to build 
as a like area in rooms. In the dwelling 
of the first type, divided as shown in Figure 2, let A be the living- 
room, B, C, and D the bedrooms. Any of these 
rooms can be reached directly from A. Also in the 
dwelling of the second type, as shown in Figure 
3, let A be the living-room, and B, C, and D bed- 
rooms. To reach any of these rooms from A, with- 
out going through other rooms, requires a corri- 
dor of 3 feet X 20 feet, or 60 square feet. There is 
thus a saving of space on this score, between the 
two plans, of fifteen per cent. There is also a sav- 
ing of fifteen per cent, in the number of running 
feet of interior partitions required to sej^arate the 
various rooms. 

As a more complete demonstration of the im- 
portance of this principle let us suppose these 
two figures to be the plans of one-story structures 
with interior dimensions as given, and having ex- 
terior walls of brick one foot thick ; and that the 
cost to erect the one shown in Figure 3 would be 
twelve cents per cubic foot. The contents of the building, suppos- 
ing it to be twelve feet high, would be 6,048 cubic feet, and the cost 


Second type. 



Figure 3. 


First typo. 
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to erect $725. Now, let us suppose that the cost of the other would 
be at the same rate, less the saving* effected in the amount of wall 
required to inclose it. Its contents would be 5,808 cubic feet, 
which, at twelve cents per cubic foot, equals $697 ; from which de> 
duct the cost of 20 running feet of wall 12 feet high ; estimating 
the cost ofHhe brick-work at $12 i)or thousand brick laid, this would 
amount to $60, making the net cost $637. Now, by the first type 
we have 380 square feet of available floor space in the rooms after 
deducting space occupied by partitions, etc., and in the second type 
only 317 square feet of such space. By the first type each square 
foot of rentable floor-si^ace in rooms would cost, to erect, $16.76, 
while by the second type each square foot of such space would cost 
$22.87. Therefore there is a saving in the first type over the second 
typo of more than twenty-six per cent., to say nothing of the fact 
that it covers less ground, an item of great importance in cities. 

The comparison might be pushed further, and an additional 
saving calculated on the partitions necessary to separate the rooms, 
cost of foundations, and other matters, all in favor of the first type ; 
but enough has been shown to demonstrate the principle involved ; 
and one may say hero, by way of parenthesis, that, if the art of com- 
mercial or economical planning were understood by our architects, 
enough money might bo saved in a few years on buildings erected 
in this ci^ to endow all the charitable institutions which we have. 
The Building Bei^artment records show that the value of tenements, 
flats, etc., erected in tins city during the last fourteen years, amounts 
to three hundred and twenty-five million dollars ; of this amount at 
least fifteen per cent, might have been saved, or nearly fifty million 
dollars, on this one class of buildings. The money has been worse 
than thrown away, because the vast amount of useless masonry 
which these millions represent has served no other purpose than to 
obstruct the light and render the buildings unhealthy and expensive. 

While it is possible to build dwellings exactly according to the 
first type in the countrj^ where the cost of land is not a consider- 
ation, and there may be an open space on all sides, it is not practi- 
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cable to so arrange them in the city, where the same conditions do 
not prevail. But, as will be shown, in order to arrive at the best 
results we must conform to this law as nearly as circumstances will 
admit. The more nearly we can approach to the first type the more 
economical will be the plan. 

Now, the plan of our tenements, of necessity, owing to the shape 
of the lot, are based upon the second type. The plans which are 
submitted in Figures 5, 6, and 7 (pp. 385, 388, 389), are based upon 
the first type. It will bo showm that the actual saving by these 
plans over those in common use, while not s6 great as between the 
hypothetical plans shown in Figures 2 and 3, is still very consider- 
able. In the present tenement there is no proper provision for 
light and air. In the plans submitted there is such provision, yet, 
owing to the saving eftectod by the method of planning, the cost 
per square foot of available space by these plans would be much 
less than by the present vicious method. 

The law provides that in buildings of this class a certain percent- 
age of the area of the land shall be left vacant for li^ht and air. 
Again, a certain percentage of the area of the lots must be occiapied 
by supports ; that is, the constructional parts, such as walls and 
partitions ; there must also be staircases and means of communica- 
tion, that is to say, parts occiq)ied in public. What is^left after 
these deductions have been made is the kernel of the nut, so to 
speak. It forms the net rentable area or space in rooms. Now, 
that plan is the most economical which gives the greatest amount 
of such rentable space with the least expenditure of building ma- 
terial and the least waste of space in the parts to be used in public, 
always provided that the necessary strength is secured. But the 
value of the rentable space depends largely upon the way it is 
lighted and upon the convenient arrangement of the rooms. 

In comparing the relative value of two plans, therefore, we must 
take into consideration : 

1. The proportion which the net available rentable area bears 
to the whole gross area of the building. 
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2. The way this rentable pprtion is lighted, and how the rooms 
are arranged with reference to the convenience of those who are to 
occupy them. 

The absurdity of building tenements of the ordinary kind can be 
understood by the following comparison between the plans shown in 
Figures 4 and 5. Figure 4 shows the plan of four tenements occu- 
pying a plot one hundred feet square ; Figure 5 shows one tene- 
ment planned as nearly as possible upon the system illustrated by 
Figure 2 and designed for a plot also one hundred feet square. 

We will call Figure 4 plan A, and Figure 5 plan B ; both have 
been carefully drawn to the same scale and the following calcula- 
tion accurately made. For convenience walls are taken at one foot 
and partitions at six inches thick. Tlie walls between the houses 
in plan A are supposed to be party walls. 


Plan A. 

Plan A represents four houses of 
the ordinary type. 

Net rentable area on each floor, ex- 
clusive of walls, partitions, stairs, cor- 
ridors, and other public i3arts, 5,550 
square feet. 

Left vacant for light and air, 2,0G0 
square feet.« 

Space occupied by constmctive 
parts : walls, partitions, etc. , 1,400 
square feet. 

Space occupied by stairs, corridors, 
and other public parts, 090 square 
feet. 

Has no fire-walls, but a fire start- 
ing in one house can leap across the 
narrow couiis and sweep through the 
block. 


Plan B. 

Plan B represents one house de- 
signed for four lots. 

Net rentable area on each floor, ex- 
clusive of walls, partitions, stairs, cor- 
ridors, and other public parts, 5,500 
square feet. 

Left vacant for light and air, 3,000 
square feet. In favor of this plan, 
thirty per cent. 

Space occupied by constructive 
parts : walls, partitions, etc., 1,100 
square foot. In favor of this plan 
twenty-one per cent. 

Space occupied by stairs, corridors, 
and other public parts, 433 square 
feet. In favor of tliis plan, fifty-six 
per cent. 

Has four unpierced fire-walls from 
top to bottom, affording protection 
against the spread of fire. The courts 
at the side are so wide that the flames 
could not under ordinary circumstances 
spread from one building to another. 
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Plan A. 


Plan B. 


Has no brick walls around the Has brick walls around area enclos- 
staircases, which are thus unprotected ing each staircase, so that it ..oan be 
against fire. made fireproof. 



STREET. 


Figure 4 — Plan A. 


narrow shafts four feet eight inches 
wide, which cannot provide sufficient 
light for the lower floors, but which 
act as an excellent conductor of noise, 
odors, etc,, at ordinary times, and as a 
flue for spread of flames in case of fire. 

There is only one water*closet to 


a court less than eighteen feet wide. 
The central court measures thirty feet 
square, so that every rooip would be 
abundantly lighted directly from the 
outer air. 

Each apartment has its own water- 
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Plan A. Plan B. 

each two apartments, and as these wa- closet, opening directly upon the outer 

ter-closets open directly from the pub- air, from which it is reached by means 

lie hall, they are apt to be a nuisance. of a balcony. 


No lift is provided. 


There is one lift to each th^ee apart- 


ments. 



Figure 5 ' Plan B. 


One-half the apartments only are 
front apartments. 

There is only one sink for four 
apartments. 

Many of the bedrooms can only bo 
25 


Five-sixths of the apartments are 
front ai)artments, either facing the 
street or courts recessed from the 
street. 

Each apartment has its own sink. 

Every bedroom can be entered di- 
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Plan A. Plan B. 

entered by passing through otlier bed- rectly from the living-room or kitchen, 
rooms or the public corridor. without passing through any other 

^ bedroona. 

The stairs are poorly lighted from The stairs and landings are abun- 
a court about eleven feet square, an.d dantly lighted from a court thirty feet 
' the passages are not so well lighted as square, and there arq no corridors, 
the stairs. 

It will be seen that in the case of the two plans above compared 
the net rentable area is the same for both, but that the four houses 
of the ordinary type require twenty-one per cent, more building 
material with which to erect them than ^uld be required in the 
other case, and that the space allotted to parts used in common or 
by the public is fifty-six per cent, greater. Of the total area of the 
lot, 10,000 square feet, 2,390 square feet, or nearly twenty-four per 
cent, of the whole, is required on each floor for these purposes^ 
while with plan B only a little over fifteen i^er cent, of the area is 
thus used ; the saving being effected in the economy of the planning. 

It will also be noticed that although the space left vacant for light 
and air is almost one-half more, or nearly one thousand square fedi 
greater, in plan B thah in plan A, yet the amount of rentable space 
in rooms is the same in both ; but even this increased area does not 
adequately represent the relative advantage of the former plan over 
the latter in this respect, for the light is concentrated in plan B in 
large bodies. The lighting of a building does not depend so iHuch 
upon the area of the unoccupied space as upon how that space is 
' managed. Thus the central court in plan B is smaller than the 
united area of the light wells iu plan A ; but the rooms open- 
ing upon the wells will receive an insufficient amount of light, 
while those opening upon the court shown in plan B, where the 
least dimension is thirty feet, will be well 4ighted. Indeed, every 
room upon this latter plan would receive an abundance^ of light, 
for none of them have windows opening upon a space less tyir 
eighteen fqef' wide, while the windows of most of the rooms of Ihfe 
other plan ’open upon a sphce only about four feet widei norMo 
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these widths, either, represent the relative amouiit of lig'ht, as up 
to a certain point the light increases in a greater proportion than 
‘ the increase in the width of the court, j^lso, a court, unless very 
large, which is open on one side is of very much more service than 
one of the same dimensions closed on all sides. The difference, 
then, in the lighting of the two plans is out of all proportion to the 
increased light area. ’ ^ 

A building constructed in accordance with plan B would be 
properly lighted ; tenements of the ordinary type are only properly 
lighted at the two ends. The available rentable space cannot be 
compared, for one is fit Ifer human habitation and the other is not. 

It is not fair to compare the relative economy of plans of such 
different characters, still plan B can well bear such comparison. 
Plan A has no fii’e-walls or walls around staircases, yet to erect the 
four buildings shown would require more than one hundred running 
feet of wall over what would bo needed in the erection of one build- 
ing of the kind shown in plan B, The cubical contents of this build- 
ing, estimating its height at 60 feet, would be 420,000 cubic feet ; 
iCssuming the cost at fifteen cents per cubic foot, the total cost of 
building would be $63,000. The cubical contentt of the four build- 
ings shown in plan A, assuming that the height was the same, 
would be 476,400 cubic feet, and the cost to erect at fifteen cents 
per cubic foot, $71,460. 

I^rom the above it will be seen that the building shown by plan 
B, although infinitely better lighted, and containing the same 
amount of rentable floor area, would cost less to build than the 
other, even if both were calculated at the same rate per cubic foot ; 
but this would not be the case, for while 860 running feet of wall 
is required by plan A, only 750 running feet of such wall is re- 
quired by plan B, nor irthe increased amount of wall required by 
plan A any advantage for fire or otherwise, but rather the contrary. 
Val it will be seen that, whil® there are four divisions which might 
be called separate buildings in both cas^s, yet in plarl 5 the divid- 
ing yalk are true fire-walls, unpierced, extending from top to bot- 
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tom, while in the case of plan A, the dividing* walls are pierced by 
windows, only about four feet distant from those in the next house, 
so that these walls offer no security against fire. 

In addition to the saving of 100 running feet of brick wall ex- 


Re ar Lot Line 



Figure 6 — Plan C. 


tending from foundation to roof, there is another saving of 330 run- 
ning feet of partition, plastered on both sides, on each floor ; the 
cost of these two items would amount to over $5,000, which should 
be deducted from the estimated cost by plan B. Now we have : 
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PLAN A. PLAN B. 

Net cost of building $71,460 ^58,000 

Add cost of land, say ^8,000 per 
lot, or $32,000 in both cases 32,000 32,000 

$103,460 $90,000 



Thus the well-lig’hted space shown on plan B could be rented 
for about thirteen per cent, less than the improperly lig-hted quar- 
ters shown on plan A, and the owner would still receive the same 
rate of interest on the investment ; or the owner of a house planned 
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according to plan B could give his tenants thirteen per cent, more 
room for the same rent than the owner of a building planned ac- 
cording to plan A, and still receive the same rate of interest on the 
investment. 

The above comparisons have been made between four ordinary 
houses, and one building designed for a lot 100 feet square ; but 
the same principles which govern plan B are applicable to a cer- 
tain extent to buildings intended for lots of smaller dimensions, as 
shown in plans 0 and D. Plan C is for a lot 75 X 100 feet, and plan 
D for one 60 X 100 feet. AVhile the best resiilts are obtained the 
more nearly we can approach to the square, yet fairly economical 
plans can be made for buildings on lots not less than 50 feet 
wide. 

There are two methods of lighting a building : one may be called 
the independent method, and the other the dependent method. In 
the first case the owner depends entirely ui^on his own property for 
light, in the other case he counts more or less upon his neighbor’s 
land. 

The first is the French method. Buildings in France are gen- 
erally x^rovided with a central court of sufficient size to prox>erly 
light the house. The latter method is that in vogue in this city ; 
we dex^end for light x^artly ux3on the area of unoccux^ied sx^ace on 
our own land, and x^artly ux)on what we hope our neighbors will 
leave unoccupied. The latter method is the more economical, x:>ro- 
vided one is sure that the adjoining property-holder will kindly 
adapt his structure to the needs of our building. Unfortunately, it 
is seldom one can depend upon such consideration. 

If tenement-houses are to receive a part of their light from the 
outside, then restrictions should be placed upon the adjoining land 
which will insure this light. 

It will be noticed that in plans B, C, and T> a space 9 feet wide is 
left at the side of the house, extending from the street to a line 
about 30 feet from the rear of the lot ; a similar space should be 
required to be left unoccupied at the side of all tenement-houses, 
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or buildings which adjoin tenement-houses; such a regulation 
would amount to a prohibition in the case of lots only 25 feet wide, 
which ought to be the case. 

If houses are to be built of the present type, there is only one 
possible way to make them habitable — that is, to reduce the depth 
of the buildings to such an extent as will make them unprofitable 
for tenement purposes. Something more must be required than a 
mere percentage of unoccupied space. As shown in plans B, C, and 
D, about seventy per cent, of the lot may be covered and the build- 
ing thoroughly lighted in every part, but to insure such a result the 
lot must measure at least 60 feet in width. 

The power to make the necessary restriction is already in the 
hands of the Board of Health, and needs only to be enforced. A 
simple regulation requiring space to be left vacant at the side of the 
building, like that now enforced for such space at the rear, would 
quickly bring about a change of plan. Such a restriction would re- 
sult in the adoption of buildings of the type shown in plans B, C, 
and D, and the Now York tenement-house problem would be solved 
so far as new buildings are concerned. Many years would be re- 
quired to bring about a complete change, but the buildings al- 
ready constructed are of such a flimsy character that they cannot 
last forever ; moreover, when it is once realized what a great econ- 
omy there is in this type of planning over the one in ordinary use, 
many owners will be inclined to rebuild. 

In plan B there are three apartments for each lot occupied, or 
twelve in all, while in plan A, there are sixteen. In other words, 
the apartments of plan B have about twenty -five per cent, more 
floor space than those of plan A. The rooms are, upon an average, 
twenty-five per cent, larger, which ought to be the case. To crowd 
four families on each floor of a twenty-five foot house is not right or 
decent ; nor is it right to provide bedrooms 7X9 feet which never 
receive a ray of sunlight, and which must often be occupied by sev- 
eral people continuously. The rooms shown on plan B are small 
enough in all conscience, but what an improvement over those of 
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the ordinary kind. Not only are they one-quarter larger and well 
lighted, but also more conveniently arranged. 

Notwithstanding their twenty-five per cent, larger size, proper 
light and ventilation, greater security against fire and better ar- 
rangement, these apartments could doubtless be rented for the same 
price as those of the kind we now have, owing to the greater econ- 
omy of the plan, and to the fact that there would be fewer vacan- 
cies than is usually the case, and loss of rent from unoccupied apart- 
ments would count less as a factor in estimating the returns from 
the property. 

The philanthropic method of reform can accomplish but little. 
What if a hundred or five hundred landlords erect model tenements 
and rent them at a low rate? Such relief would only be a drop in 
the bucket, so long as the vast majority of owners continue the 
erection of houses of the kind we now have. 

Reform can only be brought about through the pockets of the 
landlords. Show them how they can build good houses for less 
than it now costs them to biiild bad ones. Show them how they can 
get the same amount of desirable properly lighted floor space at 
less cost than they have heretofore paid for undesirable, improperly 
lighted floor space. This is to strike at the root of the evil. Then 
let the Board of Health do its part to bring about the change. For 
twenty years this body has been temi^orizing with the subject, and 
with the best intentions has accomplished little. It is now high 
time to call a halt and to root out the evil, making use of the pow- 
ers which years ago were vested in it for this very purpose. 
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